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M  OB£  THAN  300,000  IN  3  WEEKS! 

In  three  weeks,  more  than  300,000  persons  thronged  Tribune 
Square  and  environs  to  see  the  "Back  the  Attack"  U.  S.  Navy 
Show,  presented  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  co-operation  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Opened  September  23  in  connection  with 
the  third  war  loan  drive,  this  show  boosted  to  more  than  1,200,000 
the  attendance  at  the  three  military  and  naval  exhibits  sponsored 
this  summer  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  sustained,  high  volume 
response  to  invitations  extended  by  this  newspaper  reflects 
the  friendly,  neighborly  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
Tribune  and  its  readers — a  relationship  which  builds 
and  perpetuates  the  Tribune's  ability  to  produce 
consistently  high  response  to  invitations  which  adver¬ 
tisers  extend  to  Chicago's  largest,  most  responsive 
audience. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

SEPTEMBER  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION: 

DAILY.  OVER  940.000  — SUNDAY.  OVER  1.200.000 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL, 


PAUL  A.MARTIN, EDITOR MeKilUSHCR 


LANSINO,  MICHIGAN 


August  seventh 
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Mr.  Erich  Br&ndeis,  Proiaotion  Director 
International  News  Service 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Dear  Ur.  Brandeis: 


The  foreign  news  coverage  of  the  International  News 
Service  is  serving  such  a  useful  purpose  to 
The  State  Journal  in  these  days,  when  reader  interest 
is  pitdied  to  the  program  of  our  militaiy,  naval  and 
air  forces,  that  a  note  of  commendation  to  you  serves 
but  to  pass  on  the  praise,  as  well,  of  our  readers. 

I  believe  we  are  giving  a  most  comprehensive  service 
in  this  field;  and  that  the  INS  report  is  most  valuable. 
Ihere  is  a  sparkle  and  timeliness  to  it  that  we  like, 
and  our  readers  appreciate  it. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated,  as  well,  on  making 
available  to  daily  press  refers  the  copy  of  Clark  Lee, 
Oestreicher,  Tregaskis,  and  the  many  others  of  your 
very  able  and  competent  staff  of  writers. 


"...  and  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
rich  Cincinnati  market,  this  is  the  paper 


IT’S  pretty  generally  known  that  The  Enquirer  reaches  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  solid,  substantial  people  . . .  the  thinking,  doing,  earning 
families  who  make  this  one  of  America’s  richest,  most  stable  mar¬ 
kets.  You  can  count  on  them  reading  this  100-year-old  newspaper 
after  the  war,  too— for  Cincinnati  is  not  a  trailer  camp,  boom  town 
that  will  "poof”  along  with  Hitler. 

Its  large  and  varied  industries  supplying  peacetime  necessities  to 
the  world  are  assurance  of  its  postwar  stability.  And  you  can  assure 
a  place  for  your  product  or  service  in  the  Greater  Cincinnati  market 
by  using  Cincinnati’s  most  distinguished  newspaper... 'The  Enquirer. 
More  and  more  national  advertisers  are  doing  so,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  national  linage  figures  printed  here. 
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“Old  King  Cole  is  a  Fighting  01’  Sonl” 


from  famous 
third  dimensional 
displays  •  •  •  to 

BOMBING 

MISSIONS 

around  the  world 

Two  years  ago  .  . .  OLD  KING  COLE’S 
one  plant  was  busy  turning  out  displays 
for  America’s  best  known  peacetime  prod¬ 
ucts.  Third  dimensional  trademarks, ani¬ 
mated  Christmas  displays,  mannequins, 
and  a  hundred  more  familiar  figures  took 
shape — and  left,  to  reappear  in  shops  and 
stores  around  the  world. 

TODAY ...  3  plants  with  1000%  more  em¬ 
ployees  are  working  around  the  clock  to 
produce  more  and  more  vital  materials  for 
our  fighting  men  around  the  globe.  Old 
King  Cole  is  working  for  VICTORY — 
with  a  “vengeance.” 


OLD  KING  COLE  Inc. 

has  gone  to  war!  But  TOMORROW,  when  Victory 
is  won,  these  famous  trade-marks  will  reappear. 
Old  King  Cole  will  be  ready  with  new  designs — 
new  materials — and  enlarged  facilities  to  serve  both 
the  old  and  the  new  products  of  a  better  world. 


Lei  Advertising  TODAY  Guard  Your  Products  Place 
In  One  of  America's  Top  War  Production  Centers 


Guard  TODAY — build  for  TOMORROW  with  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  now.  The  Repository,  with  a  record  of  128  years  of 
constructive  community  service,  will  take  your  wartime  mes¬ 
sages  to  ALL  the  families  in  Canton,  Ohio. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Rf'prest'nlecl  Nationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

.\i:\V  YORK  PIIIL.ADKLPHI.A  CHICAGO  CLEV1:L.AM) 

LO.S  ANtiELES  ATLANTA 


for  OCTOBER  30,  1943 
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THE  HEARST  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

announces  that  the  name  of  the 
RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
has  been  changed  to 

HEARST 

ADVERTISIN6 

SERVICE 

— the  functions  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service  are  identical  with 
those  performed  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization — the  same 
personnel  and  the  same  standards  of  representation  built  by  Rodney 
E.  Boone  during  his  lifetime  will  be  maintained — as  previously 
announced,  Herbert  W.  Beyea,  for  twenty-four  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Boone,  has  been  appointed  Manager. 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  Manager 


Representing; 

New  York  Joumal-American  Baltimore  Ncws-Post-American  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Boston  Record-American-Advertiser  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Chicago  Hcrald-American  Detroit  Times  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Albany  Times-Union 


O  F  F  I  C:  E  S  : 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Boston  Baltimore 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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mentators  described  it  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  phrases  —  maga¬ 
zines  are  busily  writing  it  up. 

And  so,  recorded  and  car¬ 
ried  as  news  to  every  part 
of  the  nation  (and  to  parts 
outside  of  the  nation,  too), 
‘‘Fashions  of  the  Times — Sec¬ 
ond  Edition”  has  been  a  civic 
effort  that  has  forcefully  de¬ 
fined  New  York  as  the  world 
center  of  fashion. 


The  Mayor  Called  it  “Something  New  in  Journalism” — 


“Fashions  of  the  Times 
— Second  Edition”,  a  unique 
and  sparkling  stage  show  of 
fashions,  was  presented  for 
three  days  last  week  at  The 
Times  Hall. 

This  dramatic  fashion 
production,  staged  with  all  the 
artistry  and  effects  of  the 
theatre,  was  attended  by 
manufacturers  and  consumers, 
by  buyers  and  retail  execu¬ 
tives  from  all  over  the  nation, 
by  representatives  of  every 
important  market.  And  by  the 
Mayor,  who  called  it  “some¬ 
thing  new  in  journalism”. 

Feature  and  wire  services 
covered  it — news-reel  photog¬ 
raphers  “shot”  its  most  bril¬ 
liant  sequences — radio  com¬ 
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Newspaper  Survey  Shows  Ad 
Rationing  Probable  Very  Soon 

Editor  &  Publisher  Finds  Nation  s  Press  Has 
Effected  Mechanical,  Editorial  Savings  In 
Newsprint . . .  Optional  Insertions  Frequent 


THE  SURVEY  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  of  65 
newspapers  in  25  cities  throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  present  and/or  probable  rationing  of  newspaper 
advertising  shows  a  picture  varying  from  no  restrictions  what¬ 
soever  through  various  degrees  of  limitations  and  provisional 
agreements  to  a  few  isolated  cases  of  actual  rationing.  Prac¬ 
tically  unanimous,  however,  is  the  concensus  that  some  form 
of  rationing  will  be  needed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  general  the  nation’s  newspapers  have  been  able  to  effect 
the  necessary  savings  in  newsprint  by  tightening  editorial 
matter,  reducing  white  space,  classified  type  size  and  the  number 
of  non-essential  headings,  requesting  and  getting  optional  in¬ 
sertion  dates  on  national  and  retail  advertising  and  placing  a 
maximum  total  on  certain  types  of  advertising,  such  as  that 
for  used  cars. 

Of  the  few  rationing  plans  which  are  in  use  or  under  con¬ 
sideration,  practically  all  are  based  in  some  degree  on  the 
advertiser’s  standing  as  to  length  of  time  as  an  advertiser, 
average  amount  of  linage  placed  and  regularity  of  advertising 
now  and  in  the  past. 

Following  is  a  city  by  city  report  on  the  action  of  newspapers 
to  date: 


NEW  YORK 

AS  YET  no  New  York  newspaper  has 

found  it  necessary  to  effect  a  rigid 
advertising  rationing  program,  but  in 
various  degrees  all  have  been  re¬ 
trenching  and  limiting  to  save  news¬ 
print,  and  it  is  the  almost  universal 
consensus  that  within  the  next  few 
months,  when,  as  practically  all  be¬ 
lieve,  there  will  be  additional  paper 
restrictions,  some  rationing  plan  will 
have  to  be  formulated. 

Because  of  the  facts  that  the  base 
year  for  setting  newsprint  quotas  is 

1941  and  that  its  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  both  increased  sharply  in 

1942  and  ’43,  the  New  York  Jounial- 
Americaji  has  had  a  serious  problem. 
Since  it  hasn’t  been  cutting  news 
content  sharply,  the  paper  has  been 
leaving  out  from  100  to  125  columns 
of  advertising  daily,  and  W.  A.  Young, 
advertising  manager,  estimates  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Journal - 
American  will  have  turned  down 
5400,000  worth  of  business. 

In  addition  to  raising  its  copy  price 
to  five  cents,  the  paper  has  cut  its 
classified  advertising  from  seven  or 
eight  pages  daily  to  two  and  a  half, 
by  refusing  multiple  insertions  and 
turning  down  or  postponing  ads. 
Where  display  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  plan  has  been  develoi)ed 
whereby  each  advertiser  suffers  once 
each  week  and  the  paper  notifies  it 
how  many  columns  it  may  have.  Also, 
no  new  advertising  is  being  accepted. 

When  it  foresaw  that  paper  restric¬ 
tions  were  inevitable,  the  New  York 
Times  began  an  immediate  retrench¬ 
ment  policy  and,  as  a  result,  has  been 
nble  to  keep  under  the  quota  each 
quarter.  Waste  and  returns  have 
been  reduced,  help  wanted  ads  are 
limited  to  14  lines,  use  of  additional 


white  space  has  been  cut,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  reductions  have  been  made 
throughout  the  paper. 

Harold  Hall,  business  manager,  re¬ 
ports  that  both  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  extremely  co¬ 
operative  in  granting  optional  inser¬ 
tions,  and  by  postponing  some  adver¬ 
tising  from  day  to  day,  the  Times  has 
avoided  rationing.  However,  it  has 
lost  some  linage  as  a  result.  Also,  in 
certain  classifications,  such  as  “used 
cars,”  the  Times  has  placed  a  limit 
on  the  total  space  available. 

No  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the 


event  of  rationing,  and  Mr.  Hall  is 
hopeful  that  the  problem  can  be  met 
by  provisional  arrangements  similar 
to  those  now  in  effect. 

William  E.  Robinson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  convinced  that  rationing  is 
inevitable,  but  the  paper’s  plans  are 
still  in  the  discussion  stage.  To  date 
the  Tribune  has  limited  classified  ads 
to  a  maximum  of  14  lines,  eliminated 
white  space,  and  refuses  late  ads  if 
they  cannot  be  included  in  the  space 
alloted  for  the  issue.  By  having  op¬ 
tional  insertions  it  has  been  able  to 
use  practically  all  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  all  special  sections  such  as 
the  travel  and  Christmas  gift  ones 
have  been  discontinued.  While  no 
standards  have  been  set  up,  some  new 
advertisers  have  been  turned  down. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  able 
to  operate  successfully  under  the  op¬ 
tional  insertion  plan,  but  is  discussing 
various  rationing  plans,  which  it  feels 
will  be  necessary  soon.  The  New 
York  News  has  dropped  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  completely  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  9, 
p.  36),  and  has  developed  a  rationing 
plan  on  which  it  is  getting  customer 
reactions  before  releasing. 

According  to  Ted  Thackrey,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York  Post, 
if  rationing  becomes  necessary,  the 
Post’s  plan  in  general  will  be  to  give 
preference  to  old  customers.  So  far 
it  has  cut  classified  advertising  to 
two  pages  and  drops  it  entirely  on 
Saturdays.  The  New  York  World- 
Telegram  does  not  expect  to  have  to 
do  any  rationing  before  the  first  of  the 


"Say,  have  you  got 
an  oil  can  with  you? 
Our  ad  squeezing 
machine  can  stand  a 
drop."  By  George 
Lichty  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  house 
organ  "Tab." 


year,  but  it  does  have  several  plans 
under  discussion,  all  of  which  will 
depend  on  action  by  the  government. 
The  New  York  Mirror  had  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

In  the  specialized  fields  Womens 
Wear  Daily  has  the  most  severe  prob¬ 
lem  because  its  contents  are  depart¬ 
mentalized,  and  consequently  it  can¬ 
not  shift  ads  around  to  any  degree. 
As  a  result,  on  occasions  it  has  been 
forced  to  drop  advertising,  which  it 
does  on  the  basis  of  the  standing  of 
the  advertiser,  and  it  has  lost  some 
linage  which  could  not  be  run  later. 

If  rationing  becomes  more  nec¬ 
essary,  this  paper  has  a  plan  based  on 
an  evaluation  of  advertisers  on  past 
active  history  combined  with  current 
active  history  ready  to  go  into  effect. 
It  has  set  up  a  preferential  scale  on 
the  basis  of  long  standing,  size  of  ads 
used  and  frequency  of  insertions. 
Since  the  paper  is  classified,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  runs  regularly  in  the  once- 
a-week  blouse  section  has  the  same 
standing  as  an  advertiser  who  runs 
daily  in  a  daily  section.  Those  who 
would  get  lower  priority  in  order  are 
the  every  other  week,  seasonal,  those 
on  bulk  linage  contracts  and  finally 
the  transient.  New  advertisers  will 
be  cared  for  when  there  happens  to 
be  a  sp)ace  leeway. 

The  Jou'nial  of  Commerce  states 
that  it  has  had  such  excellent  co¬ 
operation  from  advertisers  giving 
optional  insertions  that  it  has  not 
needed  to  do  any  sort  of  rationing 
and  it  sees  no  immediate  chance  of 
having  to  do  so.  The  Wall  St. 
Journal  has  been  getting  optional  in¬ 
sertions  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
expect  to  have  to  effect  more  savings 
soon. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  another, 
which  has  not  needed  to  retrench,  but 
it  expects  to  put  in  a  rationing  plan 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

LOS  ANGELES 

ALL  Los  Angeles  newspapers  with 

the  exception  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  refuse  considerable  display  and 
classified  advertising  in  order  to  keep 
newsprint  consumption  in  line  with 
quotas.  Each  newspaper  has  its  own 
system  of  determining  how  much 
space  each  advertiser  may  use,  and 
each  newspaper  apparently  calculates 
permissible  space  individually  for  each 
advertiser. 

The  amount  of  advertising  being  re¬ 
fused  is  difficult  to  calculate,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  is  currently  turning 
down  between  55  and  60  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  each  week,  most  of  it  being 
display.  The  size  of  the  Herald  and 
Express  is  being  limited  to  26  pages, 
7.7  pages  less  than  the  average  size 
during  1941. 

The  Times  estimates  that  it  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  48  pages  of  display  a 
week  and  35  to  40  pages  of  classified. 
Weekday  editions  of  the  Times  are 
limited  to  an  average  of  34  pages.  The 
Examiner  is  turning  away  an  esti¬ 
mated  65  to  70  columns  of  display 
each  week  and  is  limiting  average 
size  of  weekday  editions  to  34  pages. 
The  News  reports  that  due  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  elimination  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
ration  display  advertising. 

All  Los  Angeles  papers,  except  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Senate  Banking  Group 
Okays  Bankhead  Bill 

Two-to-One  Vote  Sends  It  to  Senate  for 
Action  .  .  .  Opposition  Noted  by 
Morgenthau/  Elmer  Davis 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  27— Government 
purchase  of  newspaper  space  to 
promote  War  Bond  sales  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  two-to-one. 

liBgislation  proposed  by  Senator 
John  Bankhead  of  Alabama,  to  au¬ 
thorize  Treasury  expenditure  of  be¬ 
tween  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000  an¬ 
nually  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action 
with  the  indorsement  of  Senators 
Wagner,  Glass,  Radcliffe,  Clark, 
Downey,  Murdock,  Maybank,  Scrug- 
ham,  McClellan,  Tobey,  and  the  bill’s 
sponsor.  Senator  Bankhead. 

Ameadmeats  Not  Accoptod 
Of  the  six  who  oKX)sed  recommend¬ 
ing  this  system,  two  had  amendments 
which  were  not  accepted.  They  are 
Senator  Ball  who  desired  to  have  the 
total  amount  of  appropriation  cut  in 
half  and  spent  entirely  in  cities  of 
less  than  10,000  population,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Danaher  who  had  asked  that  the 
majority  and  minority  political  party 
leaders  in  Congress  be  constituted  a 
board  of  censorship  to  pass  on  all 
prospective  government-paid  adver¬ 
tising.  A  third.  Senator  Taft,  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  suggested 
subsidy  feature  but  it  was  apparent 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  measure  if 
convinced  the  argument  of  subsidy 
is  not  a  valid  one.  Senators  Thomas, 
Butler  and  Buck  also  voted  against. 
Danaher,  though  opposed,  did  not 
vote. 

The  proposed  law  was  amended  in 
committee  only  in  two  respects.  One 
was  grammatical,  in  the  interest  of 
clarity;  the  other  provided  that  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  cards  shall  be  observed. 

Recorded  approval  of  the  Bankhead 
Bill  represents  the  attitude,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  membership.  The  most 
vocal  opposition  came  from  Elmer 
Davis,  who  expressed  the  belief  that 
political  control  of  editorial  policy 
might  follow  federal  funds  into  news¬ 
paper  offices,  and  Secretary  Morgen¬ 
thau  of  the  Treasury.  Neither  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  but  the 
Cabinet  member  sent  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  to  Chairman  Wagner. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  rested  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  on  several 
grounds,  one  of  which  was  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  assume  the  exercise  of 
powers  over  advertising  which  he 
professed  to  see  given  under  the 
measure  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
He  also  regarded  the  plan  likely  to 

DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  1 1 

Books  ....  46 

Bright  Ideas  14 

Cartoons  9 

Classified  . .  38 

Editorials  .  26 

Pehlman  .  40 

Obituary  .  46 

Personals  .  27 

Photography  .  24 

Promotion  .  20 

Shop  Talk  .  48 

Short  Takes .  14 

Syndicates  .  22 


slow  down  rather  than  make  more 
efficient  the  advertising  campaigns  in 
support  of  bond  sales,  and  protested 
that  selection  of  newspapers,  alone, 
was  unfair  to  other  advertising  media. 

The  Cabinet  member  concluded  his 
official  statement  before  expressing  a 
personal  view  that  the  Bankhead  Bill 
has  the  inherent  danger  of  “opening 
the  road  toward  government  sub¬ 
sidy  of  the  press.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee  Oct.  16, 
President  Linwood  I.  Noyes  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  reported  the  ANPA  board 
of  directors  had  reconsidered  the  bill 
and  reaffirmed  their  stand  which  had 
been  expressed  by  former  President 
Walter  Dear  in  a  convention  speech 
April  28,  1943,  in  which  he  said: 

“This  provision  smacks  of  subsidy. 

“Some  newspaper  groups  have  pub¬ 
licly  acclaimed  approval  of  the  idea 
and  through  over-enthusiasm  or  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  pressure  have  ex¬ 
pressed  advocacy  on  the  ground  that 
such  expenditure,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  small  newspapers,  would 
serve  as  a  stop-gap  for  the  economic 
depression  which  endangers  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  publications.  While 
we  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  any 
of  our  fellow  publishers  who  may  find 
the  going  difficult,  and  realize  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  weekly 
press,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  accepting  a  subsidy.  Such  a 
program  would  prove  disastrous.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  no  longer 
could  the  American  newspaper  main¬ 
tain  its  claim  of  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  press. 

“We  readily  admit  that  the  basic 
principle  of  advertising  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable  and  will  be  equally  as  ef¬ 


fective  for  the  government  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  it  to  be.  However, 
government  advertising  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  political  influence  and 
directed  by  independent  advertising 
experts  who  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  and  the  confidence  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  newspapers. 
This  confidence  has  been  built  up  by 
the  honorable  and  businesslike  han¬ 
dling  of  the  trust  imposed  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  private  funds.  There 
would  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  gentlemen  would  be  any  less 
scrupulous  in  the  proper  handling  of 
government  monies. 

“This  may  sound  Utopian  but  in  our 
judgment  it  is  the  only  fundamental¬ 
ly  sound  basis  on  which  government 
advertising  can  operate.  Apparently 
before  such  an  advertising  campaign 
can  be  undertaken  with  any  degree 
of  dignity  and  general  acceptance, 
newspapers  must  learn  to  regard  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  as  falling  in  the 
same  category  as  a  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  by  adhering  to 
the  resolution  adopted  last  year.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  such  a  realistic  approach 
does  not  seem  imminent.” 

NAMED  BY  GOV. 

John  M.  Grimes,  publisher  of  the 
Sentinel  and  Tribune,  weeklies,  Os¬ 
ceola,  la.,  designated  “master  editor” 
by  the  Iowa  Press  Association  in  1939, 
was  appointed  Oct.  21  by  Gov.  B.  B. 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa  as  treasurer  of 
state,  succeeding  the  late  W.  G.  C. 
Bagley.  Grimes  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Telephone  in  1892,  and  in  1893 
was  briefly  a  reporter  on  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  and 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

STATION  SUES  PAPER 

Radio  station  KFEL,  Denver,  Colo., 
Oct.  23  filed  suit  in  district  court  seek¬ 
ing  to  restrain  the  Denver  Post  from 
allegedly  omitting  the  listing  of  its 
programs  from  the  newspaper’s  daily 
schedule  of  local  radio  programs. 
The  station  seeks  treble  damages  of 
$2,395  based  on  charges  the  suit  said 
the  Post  made  between  Feb.  1,  1942, 
and  March  31,  1943,  for  KFEL  adver¬ 
tising^ 


Urges  Priority  System 
For  Ad  Rationing 


By  FEUX  S.  TOWLE 

R.  C.  O’DONNELL,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Help  Wanted  Committee, 
has  suggested  a  new,  practical  method 
of  space  rationing. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  bases  his  plan  on 
priorities — priorities  similar  to  those 
extended  to  essential  materials,  skilled 
labor,  transportation,  communications, 
etc.  Under  this  plan,  essential  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  given  preferential 
consideration  and  space  ceiling.  The 
latter  can  be  determined  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  proportion  to  available  news¬ 
print  and  demand  for  publication. 
And  it  could  be  sensibly  applied  to 
other  types  of  less-essential,  brand- 
preservation  and  brag  copy,  other 
than  classified  advertising,  too. 

It  would  be  in  step  with  the  times 
if  an  essential  advertiser  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  utilize  a  greater  space  in 
the  Help  Wanted  columns  than  a  less- 
essential  advertiser.  The  recruitment 
of  workers  for  the  critical  skills  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  essential  materials.  One  is 
useless  without  the  other. 

The  introduction  of  priorities  for 
essential  advertisers  in  the  classified 


sections  would  visit  no  great  hardship 
upon  management  or  the  publication. 
A  survey  of  the  percentage  of  an 
average  classified  section  will  reveal 
that  approximately  10%  of  the  Help 
Wanted  ads  are  representative  of  the 
149  nationally  critical  skills.  The 
O’Donnell  plan  points  out  that  a  ra¬ 
tioning  plan  could  be  constructed  on 
a  basis  of  90%  for  the  less-essential 
advertisers  and  10%  for  the  essential 
advertisers,  with  priorities  for  that 
10%  upon  which  soldiers  are  depend¬ 
ing  for  materials  of  war. 

Reactionaries  might  claim  that  ad¬ 
vertising  priorities  would  favor  new 
advertisers,  wartime  advertisers,  tran¬ 
sient  advertisers,  etc.,  while  “steady 
customers”  may  be  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions.  Their  reasoning  is  not  without 
foundation  nor  is  it  found  wanting  in 
logic — but,  new  automobiles,  pleasure 
driving,  food,  clothing,  transportation 
and  many  other  conunodities  of  the 
civilian  buyer  have  been  curtailed  as 
a  wartime  necessity.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not,  never  claimed  to  be, 
and  never  wanted  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  rules  for  winning  an  all-out 
war 

The  O’Donnell  plan  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  also  for  display  advertising. 


FC 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  1-2 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
conference,  Medinah  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Nov.  5-6  —  Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Nov.  9 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

Nov.  20 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  4th  annual  mechanical 
conference,  Robert  Treat  Hotel, 
Newark. _ 

Contributions  to 
Newsprint  'Tool" 
Meet  Expectations 

WPB  Alters  and  Approves 
Inventory  Change  . . .  Okays 
Sliding  Scale  Principle 

Washincton,  Oct.  26 — ^The  WPB 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee’s  plan 
to  avert  further  newsprint  curtailment 
in  the  fourth  quarter  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  inventory  reduction  and  trim¬ 
ming  of  orders  placed  with  suppliers 
seems  well  along  the  road  to  success. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  alter 
slightly  the  advisory  conunittee’i 
method  for  inventory  reduction.  It 
had  been  proposed  that  stocks  be  re¬ 
duced  to  40  or  60  days  supply  (de¬ 
pending  upon  geographical  location) 
based  on  current  use,  rather  than  upcm 
average  use  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  The  plan  adopted  will 
record  consumption  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  reduce  it 
10%  to  arrive  at  monthly  figures 
which  give  effect  to  curtailed  alloca¬ 
tions. 

Telegrams  have  been  sent  to  the  125 
largest  newsprint  consumers  in  the 
United  States  requesting  that  they  for¬ 
ward  copies  of  messages  to  their  sup¬ 
pliers  by  which  the  inventory  cut  is 
being  effectuated.  Each  was  asked 
also  to  notify  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  is  making  a  contribution  to 
the  “pool”  into  which  20,000  tons 
monthly  must  be  placed  if  a  new  cur¬ 
tailment  order  is  to  be  avoided.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  inven¬ 
tory  change  will  save  20,0000  tons 
monthly  and  the  pool  or  “big  brother 
movement,”  an  equal  amount. 

Statistics  are  being  withheld  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
November  contributions  from  larger 
users  already  exceed  the  total  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  raised. 

Meanwhile,  WPB  has  approved  the 
sliding  scale  of  curtailment  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  advisory  committee  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the 
alternative  method  works  successfully. 
The  scale  runs  from  no  reduction  on 
the  first  25  tons  to  12%  cut  on  uses 
in  excess  of  500  tons. 

NAMED  PUBLISHER 

J.  R.  Paulson,  editor  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram-Tribune  for 
the  past  six  years,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Central  California 
daily,  announces  John  P.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Paulson,  who  is  36  years  of  age,  was 
on  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial 
staff  before  joining  the  Telegram- 
Tribune.  He  was  president  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  1941-42.  New  editor  of 
the  Telegram-Tribune  is  Robert  W. 
Goodell,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Store  Fills  Public’s 
I  Demands,  Succeeds 

Russeks  Puts  All  Advertising  In 
Newspapers,  Repeats  Some  Ads  Often. 
Makes  Direct  Photographic  Appeal 
By  MARY  EUZABETH  LASHER 


Detroit  Guild 
Protests  Delay 
On  48-Hour  Week 


Censures  Regional  WMC  lor 
Failure  to  Enforce  Ruling 
In  Newspaper  Offices 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  26. 


-The  failiire 

of  the  Regional  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  to  fully  enforce  its  ruling  put¬ 
ting  the  Detroit  newspapers  on  the  48- 
hour  week  has  brought  a  motion  of 
protest  and  censure  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  guild  charges  that  regional 
WMC  offcials  are  showing  a  lacka- 
daiscal  attitude  in  applying  the  Presi¬ 
dential  order  in  Detroit.  Efforts  to 
obtain  clear  ruling  on  whether  De¬ 
troit  papers  were  to  institute  the 
departments  under 

eUven^roat$'p'ici’ure7Ta'ii  jurisdiction  have  brought  only 

_ ^ory.  Not  only  is  the  style  confusing  orders  and  confusing  inter¬ 
in  the  ad.  but  the  ad  itself  has  pretations  of  previous  orders. 

Point  of  Protest 

One  specific  point  of  protest  is  that 
and  without  doubt  Detroit  Times  management  placed 
transfers  that  enthusiasm  to  her  ads,  reporters  and  copy  boys  on  the  48- 
success.  hour  week.  But  exempted  rewrite 
and  copy  desk  workers — presumably 
for  Mr.  under  the  clause  which  grants  exemp¬ 
tion  to  “highly  trained  and  specially 


giving  the  people  what  they  want  radio  and  magazines,  we  would  only 
in  the  way  they  want  it,  as  simply  be  scattering  our  shots  wastefully.” 

Operating  on  the  premise  that  a 
once 

it  has  been  used,  the  store  repeats  ads 


and  directly  as  possible,  both  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  advertising,  has  made  good  idea  doesn’t  lose  its  value 

Russeks,  New  York  specialty  store,  i:  ' _ _ 1 _ ' _ 

the  prodigy  in  the  city’s  retail  field  frequently  to  the  extent  that  their 

accumulative  effect  is  to  corroborate 
the  idea  of  the  woman  who  wants  a 
tuxedo  coat,  to  convince  the  woman 
who  isn’t  sure  and  to  sell  the  woman 
who  hasn’t  made  up  her  mind  at  all. 

Two  years  ago  Russeks  switched  to 
photography  as  its  sole  type  of  art. 


in  recent  years,  according  to  Mrs. 
Lucille  Goold,  acting  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

When  Russeks’  merchandisers  con¬ 
cluded  that  more  women  wanted  tux- 


Th!s  Russeks'  ad  leaves  no  question  in  a 
customer’s  mind  that  the  store  backs  the 
fur  tuxedo  coat  as  important  this  season. 

When  it  made  the  change  it  did  so  ‘ 

because  other  New  York  stores  rarely 

used  this  medium  and  therefore  pho-  unchanged  time  and  again 

tographs  would  help  to  make  Russeks  K,-  -  ■■ 

ads  distinctive.  It  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  however,  that  the  others  about  her  work, 
quickly  followed.  But  again,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  and  also  because 
photographs  show  clothes  more  accu¬ 
rately  and  completely  and  because  no 
one  yet  has  reached  Russeks’  stan¬ 
dards  of  photographic  presentation,  one 
the  store  continues  to  use  this  variety  of  Franklin  Simon,  and  at  present  he 
of  art.  handles  merchandising  in  L.  “ 

Mrs.  Goold  attributes  the  effective-  berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  store, 
ness  of  the  photographs  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  care  and  effort  which  go  into 
their  making,  giving  them  a  slick- 
paper,  high-fashion  magazine  quality 
which  makes  immediate  appeal  to  the 
senses. 

Her  belief  that  this  type  of  art  and 
advertising  would  be  effective  for  any 
comparable  store  in  any  locale  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  weekly  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  receives  at  least 
two  or  three  letters  from  stores  else¬ 
where  either  requesting  information 
as  to  how  the  various  facets  of  the 
advertising  are  prepared  or  offering  newspaper  publishers  have  appealed 
to  buy  the  photographs  for  their  own  from  a  War  Manpower  Commission 
use.  order  establishing  the  six-day  week 

Attract  and  Hold  in  their  operations. 

“Photographs  should  attract  the  'f^®  mandate  came  from  the  office 
reader’s  attention,  and  copy  should  '’f  fred  Hetzel,  area  director  for 
hold  that  attention,’’  a.sserted  Mrs.  \Vashington.  It  carried  numerous 
Goold  in  a  discussion  of  the  relative  exemptions,  which  each  of  the  four 
value  of  the  component  parts  of  ad-  newspaper  plants  separately  studied 
vertising.  She  feels  that  the  two  discussed.  For  non-mechanical 

dovetail,  and  is  particularly  adamant  departments  the  effective  h^^ 

that  while  photographs  of  ready-to-  b®®'i  set  for  Nov.  1,  and  for  Nov.  14  in 
wear  should  have  beauty,  fini.sh  and  *^®  ®3ses  of  mechanical  departments, 
drama,  copy  should  have  freshness,  Some  exceptions  to  those  dates  were 
verve  and  facts.  allowed  for  special  circumstances 

Referring  to  the  store’s  policy,  she  ^^®  publishera  appeal,  in  which  the 
said,  “We  try  to  have  pictures  that  Evening  Star  Post,  Daily  Neios,  and 
thow  the  clothes  women  want,  copy  Times-Herald  joined,  ^es  not  raise 
that  gives  all  the  essential  facts  about  f^®  issue  whether  WMC  may  impose 
the  clothes  and  prices  that  our  readers  'fs  jurisdiction  upon  a  newspaper.  It 
can  see  ”  contended,  however,  that  the 

n/r  ^  ij  1  L  1-  xi_  1  longer  work-week  will  free  many  men 

1  from  employment  and  newspapers 
eveiy  ad  should  sell  the  s  ore  as  well  recurring 

as  the  merchandise,  that,  in  other  ^ 

words,  each  should  have  somynstitu-  essential  that  men  be  avail- 

tional  quality,  which  is  another  rea-  ^  work-weeks,  as 

son  for  developing  a  store  advertrsing 
style  and  sticking  to  It  as  long  as  It  IS 

doing  a  productive  selling  job.  Con-  mechanical  unions 

sequen  ly  she  is  opposed  to  preachy  ^  . 

and  self-back-pat  mg  copy  and  feels  K  maintaining  a  supply  of 

that  stores  which  think  that  they  mus  ^^^ke^s;  therefore,  the  publishers 

have  a  different  ad  on  a  different  l  u  *  u  u;  , 

,  j  ,  ■  ^  t  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  an 

Item  each  day  and  use  a  variety  of  ^ 


thus  contributing  to  their 
In  addition,  her  interest  isn’t  left  in 
the  store  at  five  o’clock, 

Goold  is  also  in  the  retail  field.  At  -  .  ^  .  . 

time  he  was  advertising  director  trained  employes.” 

■  “  ■  The  guild  charges  that  while  the 

Bam-  on  hiring  was  supposed  to  have 

been  inaugurated  on  Aug.  25,  tfie  ac¬ 
tion  was  first  delayed  until  Sept.  25 
pending  an  appeal  by  the  manage¬ 
ments,  and  now  has  b^n  delayed  in¬ 
definitely  by  a  technicality. 

Guild  officers  said  that  they  had 
been  informed  by  the  WMC  that 
Clarence  D.  Brewer,  Detriot  News  at¬ 
torney,  had  called  a  certain  clause 
to  the  government  agency’s  attention, 
and  that  the  WMC  had  agreed  that 
the  general  order  concerning  hiring 
could  not  be  enforced  until  a  clarfying 
order  is  issued.  Guild  officers  say  that 
the  WMC  Shows  no  inclination  to 
hurry  its  decision. 

As  a  result,  hiring  has  continued 
its  merry  way,  the  guild  says,  with 
each  management  interpreting  the 
rules  pretty  much  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  papers  in  general  are  using  the 
48-hour  week  when  it  is  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  is  pointed  out.  Under  a 
free  press  interpretation,  office  boys 
are  still  being  hired  as  replacements 
under  the  theory  that  such  workers 
have  been  placed  on  a  48-hour  week 
and,  thus,  the  meaning  of  the  WMC 
order  is  met  in  that  classification. 

Steady  loss  of  employes  to  the 
armed  forces,  plus  the  fact  that 
trained  workers  for  replacements  are 
becoming  rare,  is  exp>ected  to  force 
the  general  adoption  of  the  48-hour 
week  in  the  near  future. 

CIRCULATORS  ELECT 

Election  of  officers  and  directors 
featured  the  closing  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  at 
Syracuse,  Oct.  20.  Mark  Bohen,  Al¬ 
bany  Times-Union,  was  elevated  to 
the  presidency;  Joseph  M.  Bauer, 
Buffalo  Courier- Express,  1st  vice- 
president;  James  H.  Gorman,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  2nd  vice- 
president.  Reelected  were  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill,  Binghamton  Press,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer;  James  A.  Christensen, 
Geneva  Times,  convention  secretary. 
One  new  director  was  elected,  T.  J. 
Quilty,  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian, 
The  San  Francisco  News  announces  while  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome  Sen- 
lat  it  has  increased  its  home-deliv-  tinel,  and  John  W.  O’Connor,  Albany 
•ed  subscription  price  from  90  cents  Knickerbocker-News,  were  reelected 
$1.00.  effective  Nov.  1.  to  a  new  term. 


Capital  Dailies 
Appeal  WMC 
G-Day  Wk.  Order 


Typical  of  Russeks'  advertising  is  this  ad 
of  a  fur  coat  and  two  dinner  dresses, 
photographed  with  the  care  and  technique 
uiually  found  in  the  slick  paper,  high- 
Isshion  magazines.  Dramatic  lighting  and 
artfully  arranged  models  not  only  give 
Ih*  ad  beauty  but  also  show  detail  with 
clarity. 

edo  coats  than  any  other  style,  they 
bought  tuxedo  coats  in  all  sizes,  col¬ 
ors  and  fabrics,  trimmed  with  every 
variety  of  fur,  instead  of  splitting 
their  coat  budget  among  many  differ¬ 
ent  styles.  When  Russeks  prepares 
its  advertising,  it  follows  the  same 
successful  eggs-in-one-basket  philos¬ 
ophy,  builds  the  best  ads  it  can  around 
the  leading  items  of  merchandise  and 
plugs  the  same  or  similar  ads  all 
season. 

As  a  result,  because  the  store  early 
decided  that  suits,  for  example,  were 
important,  in  fact  were  one  of  if  not 
the  most  important  items  in  a  wo¬ 
man’s  wardrobe,  it  developed  suits 
and  suit  advertising  so  extensively 
that  today  when  a  woman  thinks  of 
suits,  she  automatically  thinks  of 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 

105  Pittsburgh  Unions 
«  Protest  U-S. 
Newsprint  Curbs 

13  AFL,  CIO.  Independent 
Craft  Locals  Demand 
Action  by  Authorities 


SNPA  Committee 
Named  to  Expand 
Newsprint  Mills 


Thirteen  Pittsburgh  locals  of  the 
AFL,  CIO  and  independent  craft 
unions  Oct.  22  protested  proposals  of 
government  agencies  for  more  drastic 
reductions  in  newsprint  allotments, 
declaring  the  American  free  press  was 
“threatened  by  permanent  impair¬ 
ment.” 

In  a  telegram  to  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
War  Manpower  Commissioner,  re¬ 
minding  him  that  newspapers  already 
had  been  restricted  to  about  85%  of 
1941  consumption,  with  a  further  cut 
of  15%  recommended,  the  unions  as¬ 
serted: 


MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  W.  HAWKINS 


Willia.m  Waller  Hawkins,  chairman  The  late  Mr.  Scripps'  father,  the  late 
of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  founded  the 
Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Cul-  newspaper  chain,  control  of  which 
bertson  Scripps,  widow  of  Robert  after  Robert  Scripps'  death  was  left 
Paine  Scripps  of  the  same  publishing  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees — Roy 
organization,  who  died  on  his  yacht  in  Howard,  G.  B.  Parker  and  W.  W.  “We  protest  the  failure  of  the  War 
1938.  were  married  Oct.  21  at  Minden,  Hawkins.  Under  the  terms  of .  the  Manpower  Commission  to  give  the 
Nev.  trust  set  up  by  their  grandfather,  the  manufacturing  of  newsprint  an  essen- 

They  had  motored  from  Mira-  three  eldest  sons  of  Robert  Scripps,  tial  status  and  we  strongly  urge  that 
mar.  a  suburb  of  San  Diego,  and  after  who  were  living  when  E.  W.  Scripps  the  commission  take  steps  at  once  to 
the  wedding  continued  on  to  the  died,  become  eligible  to  succeed  to  the  add  newsprint  manufacturing  to  the 
Scripps  summer  home  at  Glenbrook,  trusteeships  when  they  reach  the  ages  essential  list. 

Lake  Tahoe.  The  ceremony  was  per-  of  25.  Telegrams  of  protest  were  also  sent 

formed  in  the  courtroom  of  the  Min-  Mrs.  Scripps  is  the  mother  of  six  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
den  courthouse  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  children:  R.  P.  Scripps,  C.  E.  Scripps,  War  Production  Board;  Representa- 
James  Hickey.  Margaret  Ellen  Scripps,  Nackey  Eliza-  tive  Lyle  H.  Boren,  chairman  of  the 

The  couple  will  spend  about  two  beth  Scripps,  Samuel  Holtzinger  House  committee  investigating  the 
weeks  at  Glenbrook  and  will  return  Scripps,  and  E.  W.  Scripps,  3rd.  pulpwood  and  paper  industries,  and 

to  Miramar  for  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Hawkins  is  the  father  of  three  Pennsylvania’s  Senators  and  members 
going  to  New  York  to  make  their  sons:  George,  Walter  and  Ewing.  The  of  Congress. 

home.  first  Mrs.  Hawkins  died  in  1932.  “We  protest  the  use  of  millions  of 

pounds  of  paper  by  various  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  for  non-essential  pur¬ 
poses,”  the  telegram  said. 

Shipment  of  35,939,056  pounds  of 
newsprint  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  also 
was  deplored  in  the  wire  which  de¬ 
manded  that  such  shipment  be 
stopped  as  long  as  there  is  a  shortage 
of  newsprint  in  the  U.  S.  It  added: 

“We  protest  the  unfair  division  of 
pulpwood  while  many  less  essential 
users  are  being  allowed  unrestricted 
production,  and  action  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  chairman, 
who,  on  Sept.  14,  declared  that  there 
‘appears  to  be  no  present  need  for  the 
same  protection  to  the  production  of 
newsprint  as  to  certain  other  wood 
products.’ 


House  Group 
Agrees  to  Double 
2nd  Class  Rate 


- -  -  -  A  OT  TN  ui-  f  liiree  cenis,  regaraiess  oi  wneiner  u 

who  were  on  a  former  cornmittee  of  Washington,  Oct  27-Doub  mg  of 

the  association  whose  activities  were  second-class  mailing  ra‘es  city.  Third  class  mailing  which  is 

largely  responsible  for  the  success  at-  ciease  the  yield  from  $26.0000,000  to  .  extensivelv  in  newsnaner  onera- 
tained  in  the  movement  that  led  to  the  $52,000,000  a  year  has  been  agreed  scheduled  to  be  doubled  as 

construction  of  the  Southland  Paper  upon  by  Hou^  Ways  and  Means  Com-  ^  l  j 

Mills  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  the  first  in  the  niittee  members  who  are  writing  a  ..  increase  from  six  cents  to 

South  to  make  newsprint  from  South-  proposed  tax  bill  for  action  by  Con-  cents  an  ounce  was  voted, 

ern  pine.  ,  .  gress.  telephone  calls,  it  is  proposed  to 

SNPA  Led  at  Lufkin  The  increase  was  voted  on  recom-  increase  from  10  to  15%  the  tax 

The  Southland  Paper  Mills  now  is  mendation  of  Colin  F.  Stam,  chief  of  ^n  local  calls,  and  from  20  to  25% 
producing  upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  the  joint  Congresional  tax  staff.  No  nn  long  distance.  Domestic 

newsprint  annually  on  a  rated  ca-  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  boost  telegrams  and  cables  would  be  in- 
pacity  of  50,000  tons.  to  the  cost  of  supplying  second-class  creased  5%  each  in  tax,  to  20  and  15%, 

The  Dallas  News  Oct.  17  carried  a  mail  service,  a  goal  frequently  sought  respectively, 
story  about  the  chemical  pulp-mak-  by  some  members  of  Congress  who  ■ 

ing  plant  of  the  Southland  Mills  have  favored  abandoning  the  policy,  BumS  ANPA  Mech. 
which  represents  an  investment  of  dating  back  to  early  Colonial  days,  of  ^  ,  Ol.  ’ 

$3,000,000  and  will  go  into  production  encouraging  the  free  movement  of  L,^Oni2IllttG6  Onairmail 

before  the  end  of  the  year.  periodicals  by  favorable  postage  rates.  President  Linwood  I.  Noyes  an- 

Following  the  action  at  the  Hot  "^he  increa.se  is  plainly  a  revenue-  nounced  appointment  this  week  of 
Springs  meeting  the  SNPA  received  a  raising  act.  A.  H.  Burns  of  the  New  York  Herald 

number  of  letters  from  publishers  and  In  several  past  years,  Stam  has  Ttibune  as  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
others  interested  in  particular  sites  called  to  the  attention  of  the  tax-lay-  Mechanical  Committee, 
urging  that  they  be  bought  to  the  at-  ing  committee  the  amounts  that  could  Mr.  Burns  is  mechanical  superin¬ 
tention  of  the  committee.  be  taken  in  through  higher  rates  on  tendent  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and 

The  movement  for  the  construction  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  this  has  been  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
of  a  newsprint  mill  in  the  South  was  is  the  first  year  in  which  he  has  rec-  Committee  since  it  was  organized. 

inaugurated  at  the  32nd  annual  con-  ommended  application  of  the  new  and  He  succeeds  John  W.  Park,  pro-  _  .  . 

vention  of  the  SNPA  at  Grove  Park  higher  rates.  Last  year  the  issue  was  duction  manager  of  the  Chicago  burgh  Circulation  Employes  Union 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  in  1934.  raised  during  debate  in  the  Senate  Tribune,  who  has  served  for  two  No.  414;  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Haa- 

TTie  first  roll  of  paper  made  from  and  some  thought  the  votes  were  years.  Mr.  Park  has  also  been  a  dlers  Union  No.  5;  Stereotypers  Union 

Southern  pine  was  turned  out  at  the  available  to  bring  about  the  increase,  member  of  the  Committee  since  it  No.  56;  Newspaper  and  News  Distrib- 

Southland  Paper  Mill  on  Jan.  17,  1940.  However,  the  suggestion  that  the  en-  was  organized.  utors  Office  Workers  Union  No.  21341. 

_  ■  tire  rate  structure  be  examined,  won  ■  AUo  Newsnaner  Printing  Press- 

HENRY  W.  GRADY  SHIP  favor.  Postmaster  General  Frank  C.  W.  A.  WHITE  BETTER  men’s  Union  No.  9;  International  As- 

The  Liberty  ship,  “Henry  W.  Walker  recently  named  experts  to  William  Allen  White,  prominent  sociation  of  Machinists,  Pittsburgh 

Grady,”  named  after  the  famous  for-  head  up  staffs  assigned  to  that  task.  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  editor  and  District  Lodge  No.  63;  Stationary  En- 
mer  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con-  No  forecast  of  Congressional  action  publisher,  is  recovering  after  a  major  gineer’s  Union  No.  95;  Building  Serv- 
stitution,  was  launched  Oct.  22  at  is  safe  this  year  due  to  prevailing  abdominal  operation  performed  at  the  ice  Employes’  International  Union  No. 
Brunswick,  Ga.  The  10,S00-ton  ves-  conditions.  In  former  years  the  un-  Mayo  Clinic  Oct.  21.  He  is  conval-  29;  Newspaper  Magazine  and  Film 
sel  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Eugene  willingness  of  Congress  members  to  escent  at  Colonial  Hospital  at  Roches-  Delivery  Drivers,  Helpers  and 
R.  Black,  the  former  Gussie  Grady,  overthrow  a  policy  on  which  second-  ter,  Minn.  His  wife  and  their  son.  Handlers  No.  211;  International 
of  Atlanta,  only  daughter  of  Georgia’s  class  rates  have  rested  for  a  century,  William  L.  White,  author  and  war  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  No. 
famous  editor-orator.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  pre-  correspondent,  are  with  him.  5;  Mailers’  Union  No.  22. 
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PROBLEMS  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT  INSPIRE  CARTOONISTS 


the  .ViiV  York  IFurld-TcIcgram, 


De  Luce  Tells  of  Hie 
Trip  Into  Yugoslavia 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

DANIEL  DE  LUCE,  Associated  Press  English.  In  four  day’s  mingling  with 
war  correspondent,  who  was  the  them  I  was  compelled  to  learn  kitchen 
first  Allied  war  reporter  to  enter  Italian.  My  first  meeting  with  the 
Yugoslavia,  this  week  told  in  a  dis-  Partisan  troops  was  brusque  but 
patch  how  he  made  his  perilous  trip  amiable. 


into  German-occupied  Balkan  terri¬ 
tory.  In  Yugoslavia  he  interviewed 


Little  to  Eat 

“They  appeared  promptly  at 


“The  sky  was  black  with  rain  clouds 
and  whatever  it  was  up  there  didn’t 
drop  down  to  blast  us.  But  I  felt  as 
naked  to  alien  eyes  as  an  insect  im¬ 
paled  on  a  pin. 

“Previously,  a  German  twin-en- 
engined  bomber  on  reconnaissance  did 
swoop  as  low  as  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  to  reconnoiter  the  little  mountain 
town,  but  I  was  safely  indoors  when 
it  happened  and  there  was  nothing 
suspicious  about  the  settlement  which 
might  have  attracted  enemy  atten¬ 
tion.” 

De  Luce  pointed  out  that  the  British 
Middle  East  command  has  declared 


members  of  the  Partisan  army  fighting  „r  commana  nas  uec.a.eu 

(K,.  rcmonc.  cor,*  tVio  TT  c  tko  ^oastal  rendezvous  and  from  then  on  it  wants  no  more  international  touris- 
fct  “f  thSe  I  w?*  escorted  .bout  with  considerable  ,ic  adventures  by  correspondents  ,c- 

^  military  eclat— Something  a  war  cor-  credited  to  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 

•II  L  j  IT  1  •  •  c  u-  respondent  isn't  used  to.  bower’s  Italian  operations. 

I  reached  Yogoslavia  m  a  fishing  »i  found  I  needed  none  of  my  food-  „  dis<.ented  in  the 

boat  with  a  wheezy  engine  and  the  stuffs  on  land  but  my  cigarettes  were  or>nH*smnatinn  of  thp  Germans 

Sicilian  skipper  swore  it  was  a  miracle  soon  distributed  I  never  got  enough  S^^eral  condemnation  of  e  Ge 

nf  Vtatcrer,  tKa*  ♦v,a  AiA  aa*  riia  a  aisiriouieu.  1  iicver  goi  enougn  evacuated  the  village  of 

of  heaven  that  the  engine  did  not  die  to  eat,  even  when  Yugoslav  families  Ca„,.anice  PevnoiHe  Pselraivt  of  the 
on  us,  De  Luce  wrote.  “I  waited  up  spread  out  their  best  for  me  but  I 


respondent  isn't  used  to. 

“I  found  I  needed  none  of  my  food- 


boat  with  a  wheezy  engine  and  the  stuffs  on  land  but  my  cigarettes  were 
Sicilian  skipper  swore  it  was  a  miracle  soon  distributed.  I  never  got  enough 
of  heaven  that  the  engine  did  not  die  to  eat,  even  when  Yugoslav  families 
on  us,”  De  Luce  wrote.  “I  waited  up  spread  out  their  best  for  me  but  I 
through  two  nights  for  him  to  drag  also  didn’t  starve, 
up  his  anchor  and  get  started.  “I  am  not  comparing  myself  with 

Carried  Little  loggage  Russian  Marshal  ^meon  Timoshenko, 


United  Press  saved  the  man  from  be¬ 
ing  mauled  by  reasoning  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  own  language,  Homer 
Bigart  of  the  Netc  York  Herald  Trib- 


‘•Once,  at  5:30  a.m.,  he  abandoned  but  if  Timoshenko  should  suddenly  reported  from  the  Italian  front 


departure  because  he  said  his  boat 
couldn’t  live  out  the  ,storm  that 
brewed  up  overnight.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  4: 45,  our  sailing  was  postponed 


appear  in  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  he 
would  probably  create  something  of 
the  same  sort  of  sensation  vbibly 
aroused  in  the  little  mountain  town 


brause  the  news  was  confirmed  that  where  I  was  taken  to  Partisan  brigade  ^  j 

^use  me  news  was  connrmea  mat  .  ,  ^  *  vice  arrived,  Biga: 

Split  was  in  German  hands.  Split  neaaquarters.  gathered  arou 

was  among  our  scheduled  spots  of  “There  was  never  any  difficulty 
call.  .  .  ,  ou-  ^rsuadmg  the  Partisans  to  tell  brutality. 

I  never  took  a  chance  that  Skipper  their  story.  They  were  anxious  that  j  i  a  -i  i.  • 

Tony  might  barge  off  without  me.  all  aspects  of  their  political  and  mill-  Giuseppe  del  Aguila.  a  mec  anic 
E»ch  night  I  slept  on  a  bench  in  the  tary  movement  should  be  given  me  in  once  lived  a  Sa>  re  a.,  argue 

dockside  building  beside  his  craft.  detail  and  they  brought  in  relative  tlw  ^ople  should  look  at  iMth 


Oct.  26. 

German  shells  still  were  falling  in 
the  town  when  Packard  and  Richard 
Tregaskis  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  arrived,  Bigart  said.  Townspeo¬ 
ple  gathered  around  them  and  tried 
to  outdo  each  other  in  their  stories  of 


on  the  eve  of  the  Calabrian  invasion 
and  brought  only  a  small  pack.  For 


town  mayor  to  expand  their  picture. 
“Once  I  was  really  frightened. 


“I  joined  the  8th  Army  in  August  outsiders  like  the  local  priests  and  the  picture  and  said  the  Ger- 

on  the  eve  of  the  Calabrian  invasion  town  mayor  to  expand  their  picture.  had  given  them  food  and  c  ot 

and  brought  only  a  small  pack.  For  “Once  I  was  really  frightened.  until  the  supply  was  cut  off. 
seeing  Yugoslavia  I  left  three-fourths  Skipper  Tony  was  just  about  to  sail  Angry  fellow  citizens  called  del 

of  that  little  baggage  behind.  I  was  across  the  sea  to  Italy  and  his  boat  Aguila  a  “spy  and  “informer  and 
dressed  in  an  American  officer’s  cap,  was  uncovered  from  its  camouflage  of  said  his  daughter  had  been  friendly 
field  jacket,  G.I.  shirt  and  pants.  On  green  tree  branches.  Then  we  heard  with  German  officers, 
my  shoulder  tabs  were  the  brass  the  droning  noise  of  an  engine  and  “Some  of  the  crowd  picked  up  stones 
badges,  ‘War  Correspondent.’  Tony  shouted  ‘Tedeschi’  (Germans),  and  clubs  and  started  to  surround  the 

“Even  the  most  isolated  hill-billv  in  and  pointed  at  the  sky.  man.  while  his  wife  screamed  and 


seeing  Yugoslavia  I  left  three-fourths  Skipper  Tony  was  just  about  to  sail 
of  that  little  baggage  behind.  I  was  across  the  sea  to  Italy  and  his  boat 


badges,  ‘War  Correspondent.’ 

“Even  the  most  isolated  hill-billy  in 
Italy  or  Dalmatia  knows  what  that 
stands  for.  I  carried  a  musette  bag 


with  German  officers. 

‘‘Some  of  the  crowd  picked  up  stones 
and  clubs  and  started  to  surround  the 
man.  while  his  wife  screamed  and 


stands  for.  I  carried  a  musette  bag  PLACE  DECEMBER  PAPER  ORDER  BY  NOV.  8 

atex^orratii^an^sixoackTof  cig^’  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  issued  the  following 

uox  oi  rations  ana  six  pacKS  oi  cigar-  ciafomar,*.  “AH  v,.,  won  o.  o..>._ 


ottes  which  are  invaluable  bids  for 
fiogpitality.  On  my  web  belt  hung  a 
canteen  and  first  aid  pack.  I  also 
took  along  the  typewriter  with  which 
I  had  written  of  the  Burma  and  Tuni¬ 
sian  campaigns. 

“Four  men  and  the  skipper  com¬ 
posed  our  crew.  None  of  them  spoke 


statement:  “All  publishers  are  requested  by  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  to  place  their  orders  with  mills  and  other  suppliers  not  later 
than  Nov.  8  for  December  newsprint  shipments.  These  orders  are  not  to 
include  tonnage  expected  on  appeal  unless  the  grants  have  been  made  by 
WPB.  This  deadline  on  orders  in  November  for  shipments  in  December 
has  been  made  so  as  to  have  complete  information  available  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  WPB  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Nov.  16.” 


tried  to  drag  him  into  the  house,” 
Bigart  said. 

“Packard,  who  has  a  fine  sense  of 
the  histrionic,  spoke  out  emphatic¬ 
ally  with  gestures: 

“  ‘You  must  not  beat  him  up  be¬ 
cause  he  is  saying  something  good 
about  the  Germans.  To  Americans 
and  the  English,  freedom  of  speech 
is  a  very  important  thing.  We  don’t 
want  to  hear  only  good  about  our¬ 
selves  and  bad  things  about  the  enemy. 
We  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  in 
liberty,  above  all  things  liberty  of 
speech. 

Faris-  in  Algiers 

“  ‘You  must  forget,’  he  continued 
with  a  sweeping  gesture,  ‘the  habit  of 
lip  service  that  was  imposed  upon  you 
by  II  Duce,  and  not  put  on  an  act  of 
beating  up  a  man  for  what  he  says  to 
Americans  about  the  Germans.  If  he 
leally  is  a  spy,  why  is  it  that  you 
waited  until  we  arrived  to  beat  him 
up?’ 

“Packard’s  logic  seemed  to  convince 
the  crowd  and  they  let  the  mechanic 
alone,  at  least  until  after  we  left 
Sparanise,”  Bigart  said. 

This  week,  for  the  second  time 
within  a  few  months,  UP.  corres¬ 
pondent  Robert  Vermillion  came  close 
to  being  killed  by  bombs.  Vermillion 
was  celebrating  his  29th  birthday  in 
a  small  restaurant  in  Naples  when  a 
German  aerial  bomb  landed  35  feet 
away.  The  explosion  blew  pieces  of  a 
heavy  iron  door  across  the  room  where 
the  party  was  taking  place. 

In  England,  before  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  he  was  bowled 
over  by  a  British  block-buster  that 
exploded  accidentally  at  close  range. 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  arrived  in 
Algiers  Oct.  23,  presumably  aboard  a 
convoy.  He  hopes  to  go  into  Italy 
shortly. 

Ernie  Pyle’s  long-awaited  book 
about  the  fighting  in  Africa  and  Sicily, 
“Here  Is  Your  War,”  was  published 
this  week  by  Henry  Holt  at  $3  the 
copy.  Pyle,  still  vacationing,  hopes 
to  go  to  the  Pacific  On  his  next  as¬ 
signment  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

Frank  Hewlett,  UP.  staffer,  got  a 
tough  break  last  v/eek.  Sent  to  India 
by  his  office  to  cover  the  exchange 
ship  Gripsholm,  which  is  expected 
here  in  mid-December,  Hewlett  had 
hoped  to  meet  his  wife  for  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Supreme  Court  to  Review 
L.  A.  Newsboys  Case 

NLRB  Contests  Circuit  Court  Decision 
That  They  Are  Not  Employes 
Of  Publishers  in  That  City 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  26— The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  review  a  Circuit  Court 
decision  which  found  that  full-time 
carriers  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  news¬ 
papers  were  not  employes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  papers  they  distribute. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  had  ruled  otherwise  and  when 
the  newspapers  failed  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  Los  Angeles  Newsboys 
Local  Industrial  Union,  insofar  as 
full  time  newsboys  were  concerned, 
the  issue  went  to  the  court. 

NLRB,  in  support  of  its  position, 
declared: 

Four  Newspapers 

“Respondents  publish  four  news¬ 
papers.  The  newsboys  within  the  ap¬ 
propriate  bargaining  units  who  dis¬ 
tribute  these  newspapers  are  not 
boys,  as  the  name  implies,  but  are 
mature  or  elderly  men,  often  with 
families  to  support,  who  de^nd  upon 
their  earnings  from  the  distribution 
of  respondents’  newspapers  on  the 
streets  as  their  source  of  livelihood. 
Many  of  them  have  long  service  rec¬ 
ords.  They  differ  in  these  respects 
from  schoolboys  who  are  known  as 
carriers  and  have  a  home-delivery 
route  before  or  after  school  or  who 
act  as  part-time  street  salesmen. 
The  latter  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  units  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  appropriate  and  the  Board  has 
not  passed  upon  the  applicability  of 
the  Act  to  such  persons. 

“The  newsboys  are  hired  and  fired, 
disciplined,  directed,  and  supervised 
by  respondents  through  supervisory 
employes  known  as  the  ‘district  man¬ 
ager’  or  the  ‘district  man.’  The  dis¬ 
trict  managers  keep  lists  of  the  news¬ 
boys  in  their  districts,  the  locations 
where  they  are  stationed,  the  quota 
assigned  to  each  boy,  the  names  of 
the  checkmen  or  ‘main  spot’  boys 
through  whom  they  distribute  and  the 
amounts  so  subdistributed.  The  dis¬ 
trict  managers  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  to  be  taken  out 
each  day  for  distribution  by  the 
checkmen  and  newsboys  in  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  in  the  light  of  the 
importance  of  the  day’s  headline, 
sometimes  doubling  or  trebling  the 
usual  number. 

“.  .  .  The  newsboy  obtains  employ¬ 
ment  by  applying  at  the  plant  to  the 
district  manager,  who  then  assigns 
him  to  a  particular  spot  if  an  opening 
is  available.  All  respondents  also 
furnish  transportation  to  the  news¬ 
boys  from  the  plant  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  comers  and  after  work  is  over 
bring  them  back.  The  newsboys  are 
subject  to  removal  at  will  and  to 
transfer  or  disciplinary  lay-offs  by 
the  district  managers. 

Method  of  Foyment 

“The  newsboys  are  required  to  sell 
the  papers  at  prices  fixed  by  the  re¬ 
spondents.  They  do  not  pay  for  the 
papers  when  they  get  them,  but  at  the 
end  of  each  day  return  unsold  papers 
and  are  charged  a  certain  amount 
specified  by  respondents  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  not  returned.  They  keep  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  latter  amount 
and  the  price  at  which  the  papers 
are  sold  to  the  public.” 

The  publishers  are  relying  mainly 
on  a  large  body  of  court  cases  in 
which  the  term  “employe”  has  been 


variously  interpreted  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  manner 
of  the  NLRB  decision.  Also,  issue  is 
taken  with  the  contention  that  the 
relationship  between  publisher  and 
carrier  is  as  immediate  as  described. 
For  instance,  some  newsboys  dis¬ 
tribute  the  papers  of  two  or  more 
publishers  and  some  sell  magazines. 

One  of  the  briefs  of  opposition  points 
out  that  the  NLRB  determined  the 
relationship  existing  between  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carriers  and  the  publishers 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  given  by 
only  five  newsboys  who  described 
their  personal  experiences. 

■ 

Further  Magazine 
Paper  Cut  Urged 

Publishers  of  magazines  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  should  be  subjected  to  a 
further  cut  of  15%  in  paper  tonnage 
beginning  Jan.  1.  a  recommendation 
by  the  industry’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
states.  If  the  recommendation  is 
adopted  by  the  WPB,  Walter  J.  Risley, 
Jr.,  chief  of  the  agency’s  magazine 
and  periodical  section,  states  that  a 
total  curtailment  of  25%  from  1942, 
the  base  i)eriod  usage,  would  be 
scheduled  for  1944. 

Under  the  committee's  recommen¬ 
dations,  magazine  publishers  using 
more  than  25  tons  of  paper  in  a  cal¬ 
endar  quarter,  will  have  a  total  cut 
of  25%  below  1942;  publishers  using 
more  than  five  tons,  but  not  more 
than  25,  will  be  curtailed  10%  below 
1942;  and  publishers  using  five  tons 
or  le.ss  in  a  quarter  will  be  allowed 
1942  usage  without  curtailment. 

Meanwhile,  the  WPB  amended  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing  Order  L-241,  further 
restricting  the  use  of  paper  for  com¬ 
mercial  printing  for  the  1943  fourth 
quarter  by  5%,  making  a  total  of 
15% .  The  amended  order  also  re¬ 
stricts  weights  of  paper  which  may 
be  used  for  certain  purposes  includ¬ 
ing  accounting  records,  letterheads, 
general  business,  financial  and  legal 
forms. 

■ 

Frank  L.  Williams, 

Neb.  Editor,  Dies 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  25 — Frank  L. 
Williams,  editor  of  The  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  died  this  afternoon  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  76.  Born  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  printer  on  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  18W,  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Journal  in  1898  and  advanced  to 
city  editor,  telegraph  editor,  managing 
editor  and  in  1927  to  editor. 

Mr.  Williams  came  to  Nebraska  with 
his  parents  in  1868,  when  he  was  two 
years  old  and  had  resided  here  most 
of  the  time  since.  Learning  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  on  a  small  country  weekly 
newspaper  at  Franklin,  Neb.,  he 
worked  subsequently  as  a  printer  in 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Beatrice,  Kearney 
and  North  Platte,  all  in  Nebraska. 

In  1894  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
publication  of  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  established  in  North  Platte. 
Two  years  later  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  Kearney  Daily  Hub  and  in 
1898  he  moved  to  Lincoln  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 
transferring  later  the  same  year  to 
the  State  Journal. 


EDITOR-DETECTIVE 

It  is  now  “Detective”  Grove  Pat¬ 
terson.  Mr.  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  discovered  his  automo¬ 
bile  missing  at  5  p.  m.  recently  from 
the  driveway  of  the  Blade.  He  sum¬ 
moned  a  taxicab  and  was  being  driven 
to  his  home  when  he  spied  his  auto¬ 
mobile  parked  in  Monroe  St.  “Detec¬ 
tive”  Patterson  called  police.  A  De¬ 
troit  man,  arrested  in  a  cafe  as  a  sus¬ 
pect,  had  some  of  Mr.  Patterson’s  per-- 
sonal  papers  in  his  possession,  police 
said. 

■ 

Sailors  Lauded 
For  Coolness 
Under  Fire 

Burgess,  AP  Writer, 
Witnessed  Battle 
Of  Vella  Gulf 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  28. — The  cool¬ 
ness  of  American  sailors  under  fire 
was  the  thing  that  most  impressed 
Arthur  Burgess,  Associated  Press  staff 
man  who  spent  four  months  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  to  take  treat¬ 
ment  for  malaria. 

Burgess,  who  refers  to  himself  as  a 
freshman  among  war  correspondents, 
is  now  fully  recovered  and  expects  to 
leave  soon  for  Honolulu,  where  he 
will  join  the  AP  bureau.  Commenting 
on  his  experiences,  Burgess  says  that 
his  big  thrill  came  when  he  joined  a 
naval  task  force  and  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Vella  Gulf  (Aug.  6  and  7), 
in  which  a  Jap  cruiser  and  three  de¬ 
stroyers  were  sunk  by  an  out-num¬ 
bered  American  force. 

Covered  Mundo  Bottle 

“It  was  a  daring  and  one-sided 
battle.  Our  ships  moved  within  4,000 
yards  of  the  Jap  task  force,  in  order  to 
escape  the  fire  of  Jap  shore  batter¬ 
ies.  Our  boys  were  cool  and  busi¬ 
ness-like.  Torpedoes  from  our  ship 
hit  a  Jap  destroyer,  which  exploded 
and  burst  into  flames,  lighting  up  the 
sky  so  that  you  could  read  or  write 
without  the  aid  of  a  light.  The  water 
was  full  of  Japs.” 

Burgess  says  that  the  Japs  swam 
away  from  the  American  ships,  evi¬ 
dently  not  wanting  to  be  picked  up 
and  made  prisoners.  He  says  that  a 
difficult  time  came  during  the  battle 
when  Jap  land  based  planes  came 
hunting  the  Americans.  “But  the 
visibility  was  so  bad  they  couldn’t 
see  us.” 

Burgess  also  covered  the  battle  of 
Munda  from  the  air.  He  says  that 
he  kept  watching  for  some  sign  as 
as  “to  how  we  were  doing,”  and  when 
he  saw  an  American  jeep  on  Munda 
airfield  he  knew  that  the  battle  had 
been  won. 

Throughout  his  four  months  in  the 
South  Pacific,  most  of  which  was 
spent  in  the  Guadalcanal  area,  he 
flew,  in  excess  of  30,000  miles,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  dive  bombing  and  torpedo 
bombing  raids;  saw  the  fall  of  Bairo- 
ko  Harbor,  when  the  Japs  were  driven 
into  Kula  Gulf;  and  Baanza  Island 
(Aug.  23) ;  and  took  part  in  other  ac¬ 
tion  in  New  Caledonia  and  New  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Visited  Various  Fronts 

During  his  visits  to  the  various  fronts 
he  came  in  contact  with  many  corre¬ 
spondents  and  picked  up  news  about 
them.  Rembrandt  (Jimmie)  James, 
also  of  AP,  has  spent  six  months  with 
the  fleet  in  the  South  Pacific.  James 
was  the  only  correspondent  to  cover 
the  taking  of  Arundel  Island.  James 
lived  on  this  island  with  the  troops 
and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  about 


the  campaign.  James  also  did  the  fea- 
ture  story  about  the  native  chief  oa 
Munda,  who  said  he  was  raising 
Methodists  in  his  garden. 

The  natives  on  the  islands,  Burgess 
explained,  had  been  taught  for  many 
years  by  Methodist  missionaries  and 
had  thus  learned  a  “little  English” 
and  something  about  Americans— all 
of  which  was  very  helpful  to  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  as  the  natives  acted  as 
guides  and  helped  the  Americans  in 
other  ways. 

Frank  Filan,  AP  photographer  on 
Guadalcanal,  took  the  picture  show¬ 
ing  the  sign,  “Kill  the  Bastards," 
which  appeared  widely  here.  Burgess 
says  many  photographers  noticed  the 
sign  but  failed  to  snap  it. 

Other  correspondents  mentioned  by 
Burgess  included  Charles  McMurty, 
who  was  injured  on  the  ill-fated  car¬ 
rier  Hornet  and  who  saw  action  in 
many  of  the  hot  spots  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  who  is  now  AP  bureau 
chief  at  Honolulu;  Francis  McCarthy, 
of  the  UP,  who  “has  been  out  there 
since  Pearl  Harbor  and  seen  some  of 
the  hottest  action  in  the  South  and 
Central  Pacific;”  Pat  Robinson,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  more  than  20  years  with  INS, 
who,  now  52  and  white-haired,  is  giv¬ 
ing  younger  men  on  Guadalcanal 
tough  competition;  Frank  Tremaine, 
former  bureau  chief  for  AP  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  recently  with  Admiral  Hal¬ 
sey,  covering  for  UP,  and  who  is  now 
in  a  Sidney,  Australia  hospital,  with 
malaria. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Names 
Women's  Editor 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Darnton  as  women’s  editor 
Mrs.  Darnton  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Times  Washington  bureau  stafi 
before  which,  she  was  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  division  of  the  OWI.  Her  ex¬ 
perience  included  the  editorship  of 
You  and  nine  years  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  the  J.  M.  Mathes  Advertising 
Agency. 

Miss  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Times,  is  joining 
the  Times  Washington  bureau. 

Mrs.  Darnton’s  place  in  Washington 
is  being  taken  by  Miss  Bess  Furman, 
who  will  be  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  women’s  page. 
Miss  Furman  is  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  woman  who  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

■ 

I.  D.  BARNUM  NAMED 

Washington,  Oct.  26 — Jerome  D 
Barnum,  former  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard,  was  named  today 
by  the  War  Department  as  chief  of 
fhe  Office  of  Technical  Information 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The  office 
collects  and  distributes  specialized  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Air  Forces 
and  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
commanding  general  and  his  staff  on 
public  relations  policy.  He  is,  in  effect 
principal  public  relations  adviser  to| 
General  H.  H.  Arnold,  commanding! 
general  of  the  Air  Forces.  I 
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CARTOON  EXHIBIT 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  locatec 
in  the  historic  Vieux  Carre  of  N«» 
Orleans,  will  hold  an  exhibition  c: 
American  newspaper  war  cartoons  1' 
its  Royal  Street  gallery,  beginning 
Dec.  10.  John  Chase,  cartoonist  fo 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  has  bee: 
asked  by  the  gallery  to  gather  anc 
arrange  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Chas 
is  inviting  all  of  the  newspaper  car; 
toonists  in  the  United  States  aoc 
Canada  to  participate.  Three  car¬ 
toons  from  each  artist  are  being  sough- 
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Largest  Food 
Ad  Campaign 
Gets  Under  Way 

"Food  Fights  for  Freedom"  Is 
November  Theme  .  .  .  War 
Ad  Council  Does  Planning 

When  the  latest  war  advertising 
program,  “Food  Fights  for  Freedom,” 
gets  under  full  steam  as  the  leading 
project  for  November,  it  will  have  be¬ 
hind  it  the  most  comprehensive  prep¬ 
aration  yet  made,  stamping  it  as  the 
largest  food  campaign  in  history. 
Sponsored  jointly  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  and  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  the  program’s  advertising 
plans  include  extensive  use  of  all 
media. 

Food  manufacturers,  distributors, 
chains  and  independent  stores, 
supermarkets,  restaurants  and  insti¬ 
tutions  have  all  aided  in  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  development  and  the  plan, 
keyed  to  the  slogan,  “Produce  and 
Conserve,  Share  and  Play  Square,” 
has  been  tailored  to  the  structure  of 
the  food  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to 
clear  up  the  misconceptions  in  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  Wartime 
food  situation  by  furnishing  facts 
about  allocating  of  supplies  among 
the  armed  services,  our  allies  and  the 
civilian  population,  and  it  gives  in¬ 
dividual  emphasis  by  showing  how 
each  person  can  help  alleviate  the 
situation. 

Need  Press  Support 

Although  all  media  are  being  used, 
newspapers  are  receiving  the  greatest 
emphasis,  and  according  to  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  president.  Allied  Newpaper 
Council,  “This  great  program  cannot 
properly  succeed  without  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  newspapers  because  house¬ 
wives  look  first  to  newspapers  for 
their  food  information.  The  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  food  time-table.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  when 
the  program  was  first  begun,  a  total 
of  2,024  separate,  locally  sponsored 
ads  devoted  to  the  food  theme  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers.  Ranging  in 
size  from  400  lines  to  full  pages,  the 
ads  totaled  1,655J900  lines,  repre¬ 
senting  a  space  contribution  of  $158,- 
400  for  the  two-week  period. 

Promotion  was  relaxed  when  the 
Third  War  Loan  took  precedence  in 
September,  but  reports  show  that  the 
volume  for  October  will  almost  double 
that  for  August. 

This  earlier  advertising  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  to  the 
push  in  November,  which  has  been 
officially  designated  as  Food  Fights 
for  Freedom  month,  and  the  accel¬ 
erated  program  has  16  new  ads  pre¬ 
pared  for  daily  newspaper  use,  with 
special  layouts  for  weeklies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  radio,  package  inserts,  outdoor 
posters  and  point-of-sale  promotional 
material  are  to  be  used. 

ContributioRf 

Cash  contributions  estimated  at 
$40,300  have  been  made  by  industry, 
national  advertisers  have  been  gear¬ 
ing  their  newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio  schedules  to  the  food  theme, 
and  currently  the  food  field  is  be¬ 
ing  reached  through  trade  journals, 
with  one  page  a  month  donated  by 
each  of  150  business  papers. 

Some  of  the  national  copy  has  al¬ 
ready  broken,  in  daily  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Del  Monte  Foods  ad  point¬ 
ing  out  the  seriousness  of  waste  and 
one  on  the  same  theme  by  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

Each  of  the  major  phases  of  the 
program  is  covered  in  a  campaign 


guide,  “A  Call  to  Action,”  prepared 
by  George  Benneyan,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  a  proof  book  of 
ads,  many  of  which  feature  the  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  never  before  used  to 
such  degree  in  relation  to  food,  is  in 
the  mail  to  newspapers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  booklet  points  out  what  vari¬ 
ous  groups  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  make  the  program  successful,  out¬ 
lines  the  basic  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  shows  just  what  the  news¬ 
paper’s  job  is.  It  suggests  sueh  things 
as  the  Clean  Plate  Club  organized  and 
promoted  by  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune’s  “Food 
for  Victory”  slogan  contest. 

CoRservatioR  Effort 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  paper  and 
other  critical  material,  the  WFA  has 
avoided  promiscuous  distribution  of 
mats  and  promotional  units,  and  has 
even  checked  individual  requests 
against  known  needs.  However,  any 
and  all  of  the  material  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

The  entire  campaign  is  under  the 
direction  of  Morse  Salisbury,  director 
of  information,  WFA,  who  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  cooperating  groups.  Coordinator 
on  all  food  campaigns  for  the  War 
Advertising  Council  is  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-president.  General 
Foods  and  the  volunteer  advertising 
agencies  are  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Paris  &  Peart,  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Co.,  and  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

R 

New  Members 
Elected  to  ABC 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announces  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers: 

Advertisers— Hawaiian  Pineaplc  Company, 
Ltd.,  San  Lrancisco;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  Burbank,  Cal.;  Sales  Builders,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles;  A.  \V.  Cox  Department  Store  Co., 
Charleston,  VV*.  \'a. ;  the  Pacific  Telephone  \ 
Telegraph  Co.,  San  P'rancisco. 

.\dvertising  Agencies — KuthraufT  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  Detroit;  Chas.  R.  Stuart,  Advertising, 
San  Prancisco. 

Newspapers — Decorah  (la.)  Journal  (W); 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  (E);  Kinijsport 
(Tenn.)  News  (M);  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server  (E);  Lebanon  (Ohio)  Western  Star 
(W);  Luveme  (Minn.)  Rock  County  Star- 
Herald  (\V);  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle  (W); 
Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer  (W);  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Parisian  (W.) ;  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index  (E-S);  Sheffield  (Ala.)  Trt- 
Cities  Daily  (E);  Winnipeg  (Man.)  La  Liberie 
Et  Le  Patriate  (W.)  Zanesville  (Ohio)  News 
(E-S). 

Business  Papers — Cleaning  Fr  Laundry 
World,  New  York;  Hospitals.  Chicago,  III.; 
Plastics  Catalog,  New  York;  Standard  Rate  K 
Data  Service  (Radio  Section),  CHiicago.  III. 

Magazines — Movieland.  N'ew  York;  Movie 
Show,  New  York:  Real  Confessions,  New 
York;  Real  Romances,  New  York;  Senior 
Scholastic,  New  York;  World  Week,  New 
York. 

■ 

Catalog  Educational 
Materials  for  Schools 

A  catalog  of  business-sponsored 
educational  materials  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  trade  associations  have 
been  active  in  the  preparation  of  edu¬ 
cational  materials  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  of  these  materials  have 
centered  around  product  information, 
principles  of  buymanship,  and  care 
and  use  of  products.  Other  materials 
have  discussed  health,  hygiene,  nutri¬ 
tion,  personal  management,  cooking 
and  household  management.  Still 
other  materials  have  had  no  direct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  manufacturer’s  product 
and  have  developed  subjects  in  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  science  and  other 
fields.  TTiese  materials  are  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets,  bulletins,  wall 


charts,  films,  slides,  cards,  samples  and 
demonstration  devices. 

In  an  effort  to  serve  the  needs  of 
those  desiring  educational  materials 
and  to  simplify  the  task  of  consumers, 
teachers  and  others  in  selecting  ma¬ 
terials,  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising  has  imder- 
taken  the  compilation  of  a  catalog  of 
business-sponsored  educational  ma¬ 
terials.  .  Manufacturers,  distributors 
and  trade  associations  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  were  contacted  in  an  effort 
to  secure  copies  of  their  materials 
which  could  be  listed  in  a  catalog. 
This  catalog  indicates  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  business  was  most  grati¬ 
fying. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  FOURTH  SERIES  of  advertise¬ 
ments  sponsored  by  eight  railroads 
in  a  coordinated  drive,  which  reaches 
its  first  anniversary  this  month,  will 
begin  Nov.  1  in  475  daily  and  7(X) 
weekly  newspapers.  Each  road  will 
run  six  insertions  and  all  will  be  rotat¬ 
ed  over  a  twelve- week  period  divided 
by  a  three-weeks’  lapse  at  the  holiday 
season.  The  basic  ^eme  is  the  part 
railroads  are  playing  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Participating  lines  are;  New 
York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Boston  &  Maine.  Lackawanna,  Erie, 
Lehigh  Valley,  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  its  first  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  recent  years,  releases  three 
large  advertisements  Nov.  7,  to  run 
weekly  in  the  Sunday  and  some  daily 
newspapers  in  64  cities.  Copy,  signed 
by  the  association  for  35  manufactur¬ 
ers,  points  out  that  despite  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  synthetic  rubber,  it  is 
still  essential  for  car  owners  to  care 
for  their  tires.  Young  &  Rubicam  is 
the  agency. 

Small  space  insertions  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  145  newspapers  in  124  cities  for 
Canada  Dry’s  new  campaign  for  Spur. 
Other  media  will  also  be  used.  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Newspapier  advertising  is  being 
planned  to  promote  the  use  of  a  new 
fabric,  Flex-Chine,  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Times  fashion  show,  in 
girdles  made  by  Artistic  Foundations. 
Inc.  The  campaign,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  use  two  insertions  monthly  for 
four  months  in  100  newspapers,  is 
handled  by  Hirshon-Garfield  and  will 
begin  sometime  in  February. 

Casco  Products  Corps.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  small  electric  products  such 
as  heating  pads,  begins  a  nationwide 
newspaper  campaign  using  full  color 
insertions  in  Sunday  roto  sections. 
Copy  correlates  the  company’s  peace¬ 
time  products  story  with  its  war  work. 
Grey  Advertising  handles  the  account. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  news¬ 
paper  test  campaign  in  northern  New 
York  cities  by  V-Production  Corp.,  to 
introduce  its  new  product,  99  Brand 
Meatless  Hamburger  Mix.  Copy  will 
stress  that  the  mix  is  unrationed. 
H.  C.  Morris  &  Co.  is  the  agency. 

With  the  arrival  of  new  supplies  in 
various  markets,  advertising  for  Three 
Feathers  V.R.S.  blended  whiskey,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Stagg-Finch  Distillers,  is 
being  extended  to  approximately  200 
newspapers  in  25  states.  Insertions  of 
600  and  450  lines  are  being  alternated 
each  week  and  copy  states  that  the 
supply,  if  used  in  moderation,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  duration.  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  handles  the  account. 

A  free  folder  giving  extensive  in¬ 
formation  on  the  use  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  coal  for  more  efficient  heating 
is  being  offered  by  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  in  a  recent  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  released  to  100  news- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


118  Million  Lines 
Of  Adertising  for 
Third  War  Loon 

61  Million  Lines  of  News 
And  Publicity  . . .  Individual 
Sales  Exceeded  Quota 

Washington,  Oct.  26 — The  Third 
War  Loan  campaign  produced  118,- 
000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  61,200,(X)0  lines  in  news  stories 
and  other  publicity,  it  has  been 
disclosed  by  Frank  E.  Tripp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  chairman  of  the  Allied 
Newspaper  Council. 

“In  all  the  history  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  day  of  the  signal  fire 
on  the  hilltop,  never  has  any  achieve¬ 
ment  begun  to  approach  the  record 
of  the  American  newspapers  in  the 
Third  War  Loan,”  Mr.  Tripp  said. 

“Never  was  there  so  much  printed 
on  a  single  topic,”  he  continued,  “and 
never  did  equal  public  reaction  re¬ 
sult.  The  tremendous  impact  of  this 
newspaper  wartime  service  extends 
beyond  the  success  of  the  war  loan  it¬ 
self.  Its  value  to  the  armed  forces 
at  the  front  is  incalculable.  Down  to 
the  smallest  community,  hundreds  of 
messages  entered  every  household 
and  talked  not  alone  of  dollars  needed, 
but  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
people’s  support  of  every  phase  of 
the  war. 

Service  to  the  Nation 

“Another  factor  of  unique  value  of 
this  service  to  the  nation,  achievable 
only  by  local  newspapers,  rests  in 
the  fact  that  the  118  million  lines  of 
advertising,  in  addition  to  better 
than  61,200,000  lines  in  news  stories 
and  other  publicity,  were  taken  to 
each  community  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  and  paid  for  by  the  local 
newspapers,  local  industry,  business 
and  neighbors  of  the  people  addressed. 

“The  value  of  this  creating  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  and  localizing 
the  war  as  against  cold  impersonal  ap¬ 
peal  directly  from  the  'Treasury  it¬ 
self  is  a  phase  of  our  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  too  little  extolled. 

“As  Chairman  of  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Council  I  am  proud  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  newspapers  and  thank  every 
paper  and  individual  who  helped.” 

Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Daniel  W.  Bell  announced  final  fig¬ 
ures — $18,943,000,000 — for  the  drive. 

In  commenting  on  the  sale  of  the 
various  isues,  the  Under-Secretary 
pointed  out  that  the  sales  to  individ¬ 
uals.  which  was  the  first  objective  of 
the  Drive,  exceeded  the  quota  with 
sales  of  $5,377,000,000  against  a  quota 
of  $5  billion.  Sales  to  corporations, 
associations,  and  other  investors  total 
$12,936,000,000  against  a  quota  of  $10 
billions.  Sales  of  E  bon^  total  $2,- 
472,000,000  compared  $1,473,000,000,  the 
prior  all-time  high  in  this  class  of 
securities,  which  was  reached  in  the 
Second  War  Loan  in  April,  1943.  The 
F  and  G  Bonds  total  also  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  this  class  of  securities 
with  a  total  of  $831,000,000. 

The  unprecedented  sales  to  individ¬ 
uals  indicated  that  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  bonds  issued  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  would  break  all  records,  he  said. 

BUYS  AGENCY  INTEREST 

Ivan  N.  Shun,  president  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Counselors,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
has  purchased  the  minority  interest 
in  the  company  from  his  associate, 
Gerald  E.  Arnold,  effective  Oct.  30. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  company  and  Donald  B. 
Phillips  has  been  named  art-produc¬ 
tion  (director  in  his  place. 
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Press  Can  Aid  Teamwork 
Of  Labor,  Management 

Columnist  Present  at  Mackinac  MRA  Training 
Center  Cites  Need  for  Public  Understanding 
Of  True  Industrial  Battleline 
By  DuBOIS  MORRIS,  IR. 


LAST  MONTH  140  reporters  and 

photographers  crowded  onto  the 
little  island  of  Mackinac  to  cover  the 
sessions  of  the  Republican  Post-War 
Advisory  Council.  From  “the  longest 
porch  in  the  world’  they  filed  their 
dispatches  about  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  of  the  political  delegates 
which  were  front-paged  in  papers 
across  the  coimtry.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  news  to  come  out  of  Mack¬ 
inac  this  summer.  In  an  historic  hotel 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  some 
of  America’s  most  critical  problems 
were  being  answered  and  headlines 
of  a  new  world  were  in  the  making. 

During  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  more  than  1,000  representatives 
from  37  states  and  every  province  of 
Canada  attended  the  second  Moral 
Re-Armament  Industrial  Training 
Center  held  at  Mackinac.  They  in¬ 
cluded  employers  and  workers,  CIO 
and  AFL  leaders  representing  3,000,- 
000  organized  union  members,  mach¬ 
inists  and  mine  workers  and  bankers, 
and  their  families.  They  came  from 
aircraft  factories  like  Lockheed-Vega 
and  Boeing,  from  Todd  Shipyards  and 
Cramps,  from  Ford,  Chrysler,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Briggs,  Continental  Mo¬ 
tors,  Bendix,  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  other  war  production  plants. 
Some  used  their  own  vacation  pe¬ 
riods.  Others  were  sent  at  company 
or  union  expense. 

Most  of  them  arrived  with  more  or 
less  fixed  ideas  about  the  other  groups 
represented — ideas  cultivated  by  the 
general  public  attitude  toward  indus¬ 
trial  problems.  But  they  landed  in 
an  atmosphere  that,  as  one  industri¬ 
alist  put  it,  “changed  a  man’s  atti¬ 
tude  in  24  hours.” 

For  instance,  G.  Cecil  Morrison, 
Administrator  of  Bread  and  Bakery 
Products  for  Canada  under  the  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  brought 
information  that  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  editor  concerned 
with  the  battle  against  inflation, 
^rough  volimtary  teamwork  in  the 
indust^  and  wiA  the  government, 
the  price  of  bread  has  been  kept  at 
pre-war  levels  despite  a  25%  increase 
in  cost  of  labor  and  ingredients. 

Prodact  MaltiplUd 

A  CIO  leader  from  an  important 
Detroit  airplane  plant  said:  “The 
people  I  fought  with  last  year  are 
now  my  friends.  I  have  gotten  more 
cooperation  from  management  in  the 
past  nine  months  since  first  coming 
to  Mackinac  than  in  the  previous  six 
years.  Our  last  contract  was  signed 
in  less  than  24  hours  instead  of  30 
to  60  days — and  there  were  no  trick 
clauses.  And  production  bi  my  de¬ 
partment  has  gone  up  from  five 
bomber  wings  in  a  ten-hour  day  to 
ten  bomber  wings  in  an  eight-hour 
day,  at  less  cost  to  the  company  and 
the  government.” 

The  head  of  a  west  coast  war  plant, 
^ck  for  his  second  session,  reported: 
“The  things  I  learned  at  Mackiftac  are 
the  foundation  for  the  post-war  policy 
of  American  industry.  We  have  not 
had  one  single  labor  dispute  during 
one  and  one-half  years  of  operation. 
Not  one  slow-down.  A  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  curve  of  absenteeism  and 
turnover  down  to  less  than  2%.  A 
<»nstantly  increasing  efficiency  during 
fte  year’s  operation  that  enabled  us 
half  way  through  our  contract  volun¬ 


tarily  to  reduce  our  price  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  15%.  Our  union  contract 
was  renewed  this  year  with  only  ten 
minutes  of  negotiation.” 

But  even  more  important  than  the 
dollars  -  and  -  cents  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mackinac  last  year  or  this, 
is  the  labor-management  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  sound  industrial  leader¬ 
ship  developed  at  these  sessions.  The 
significance  of  this  latter  accomplish¬ 
ment  must  be  gauged  against  the 
background  of  a  batUe  not  much  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press  and  not  much 
imderstood  by  the  public  at  large. 
That  battle  is  the  fight  for  control  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  factories  of  America 
today.  Both  labor  leaders  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  at  Mackinac  said,  in  ef¬ 
fect:  “The  outcome  of  the  struggle 
in  industry  will  determine  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  America  after  our  arms  have 
won  military  victory  overseas.  If  the 
extremists  win  out  and  the  forces  of 
division  and  selfish  materialism  take 
over,  there  will  be  class  warfare  and 
hell  to  pay.” 

True  Battle  Line  Drawn 

“Unity  in  America,  whether  indus¬ 
trial  unity  or  national  unity,  will  not 
come  for  the  asking,”  warned  H. 
Birchard  Taylor,  vice-president  of 
Cramp  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  and 
former  president  of  the  Navy  League. 
“Unity  comes  from  the  fighting  will 
to  do  a  practical  and  effective  job  to¬ 
gether.  We  will  have  to  plan  for  it, 
scheme  for  it,  take  time  to  build  it 
with  each  other,  refuse  to  be  side¬ 
tracked  by  discouragement,  but  plow 
through  obstacle  after  obstacle  of 
human  perversity,  blind  and  selfish 
ambition  and  shallow  thinking,  until 
unity  becomes  a  living  reality  for  us. 
Management  must  face  the  fact  that 
their  attitude  of  suspicion  and  mis¬ 
trust  towards  Labor  has  frequently 
fostered  in  Labor  the  very  thing  they 
feared  most.  The  battle  is  not  between 
Labor  and  Management.  It  is  between 
the  constructive  forces  of  both  Labor 
and  Management  on  the  one  side  and 
the  unpatriotic  forces  of  selfishness  on 
the  other.” 

Among  a  group  of  industrialists  and 
uAion  leaders  from  East  Coast  war 
plants  who  came  for  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  were  an  executive  and  the 
head  of  the  imion  in  a  key  war  in¬ 
dustry  who  found  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  at  Mackinac. 

Before  leaving,  the  union  head 
turned  te  Dr.  Frank  Buchman,  ini¬ 
tiator  of  Moral  Re-Armament,  and 
said: 

“From  now  on  we  are  going  to  sit 
down  and  be  honest  with  each  other 
instead  of  knifing  in  the  back.  Then 
we  can  keep  the  men  working  and 
come  out  above  board.  This  thing 
should  not  just  continue  during  the 
war — it  should  continue  forever.  The 
head  of  the  welding  department  and 
I 'are  not  exactly  warm  friends!  This 
morning  I  decided  to  go  back  and 
shake  hands  with  him,  and  I  know 
that  is  how  we  can  build  teamwork 
right  through  the  plant.  I  intend  to 
go  back  to  my  union  and  we  will  go 
100%  behind  this  MRA  movement  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  it  is  the  one  way 
we  can  beat  the  subversive  forces  in 
our  industry.” 

A  few  weeks  after  his  return  to 
Cramps,  several  hundred  workers  got 


involved  in  a  wildcat  walkout  stirred 
up  by  a  few  men.  Before  anything 
serious  developed,  the  \mion  president 
had  them  back  on  the  job.  “The  men 
were  in  the  wrong,”  he  explained 
later,  “and  labor  has  gotten  a  bad 
name  by  fighting  too  often  for  guys 
who  are  in  the  wrong.  I  called  a 
general  executive  meeting  and, 
brother,  I  had  a  iSattle.  Them  fellows 
didn’t  even  know  it  was  the  same 
guy,  for  I  talked  different.  I  used 
to  say,  ‘The  heck  with  management. 
Let’s  go!’  Instead  of  that  I  sent  them 
back  to  build  boats  and  they  saw 
the  point.” 

Also  present  at  Mackinac  that 
Labor  Day  weekend  was  the  national 
president  of  the  Foreman’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  some  of  his  staff 
who  returned  with  a  changed  attitude 
to  a  negotiating  meeting  in  one  of  the 
largest  war  plants  in  Detroit.  He 
told  them  that  as  leader  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  he  had  been  pursuing  the 
wrong  policy;  that  they  had  tried  to 
save  face  and  forced  management  to 
do  the  same;  that  in  the  future  he 
would  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  Moral  Re-Armament 
principles  and  challenged  them  to  do 
so  too.  The  company  asked  him  to 
submit  a  contract.  Next  week  he  was 
reelected  president  by  his  national 
convention. 

No  Laager  Murderoai 

Two  national  union  organizers  at 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes  that  has  caused 
many  headlines  this  past  year,  met 
unexpectedly  at  Mackinac.  They  had 
been  bitterest  enemies.  They  saw  one 
of  the  dramatizations  which  have 
proved  so  effective  in  clarifying  for 
labor  and  management  alike  the  way 
to  create  teamwork.  Before  return¬ 
ing  to  their  work  in  the  heavy  in¬ 
dustries,  they  had  apologized,  shaken 
hands,  made  friends.  One  of  them 
told  me:  “Nothing  else  would  have 
brought  us  together.  I’d  have  killed 
him  when  the  time  came.” 

Not  all  the  teamwork  developed  at 
the  Training  Center  was  so  dramatic. 
Much  of  it  took  place  within  the 
families  of  the  workers  and  employ¬ 
ers.  A  couple  who  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  divorce  in  the  car  as  they  drove 
up  for  their  last  weekend  together, 
decided  to  call  it  off  and  rebuild  their 
home  life.  The  children  of  a  Detroit 
United  Automobile  Workers  official 
helped  him  to  see  that  family  break¬ 
down  lay  behind  the  industrial  break¬ 
downs  he  was  trying  to  solve.  Every¬ 
one  who  came  learned  what  it  meant 
to  build  sound  homes  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  sound  national  life  and  the 
answer  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  home  front  breakdown 
was  a  series  of  lessons  in  patriotism 
called  “Your  Part  in  Winning  the 
War,”  based  on  the  handbook  “You 
Can  Defend  America.”  During  the 
recent  Detroit  race  riots  R.  J.  Thomas, 
UAW-CIO  president,  made  inquiry  as 
to  what  the  schools  were  doing  to 
alleviate  the  racial  antagonisms 
among  the  youth  which  were  inter¬ 
fering  with  production.  The  most 
successful  results  were  reported  from 
two  schools  in  Detroit  which  had  test¬ 
ed  out  these  lessons,  developed  at  the 
Training  Center  a  year  ago  and 
planned  for  wider  use  this  year.  One 
of  these  schools  with  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  Negro  students,  carried  on 
without  distiu-bance  during  the  height 
of  the  riots  although  all  downtown 
schools  were  closed. 

Already  the  ideas  and  program 
worked  out  at  Mackinac  have  gone 
far.  Harold  Ulrich,  AFL  delegate  to 
the  recent  British  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  made  them  the  theme  of  his 
message  to  our  Allied  colleagues. 
Bishop  West  of  Rangoon,  Burma,  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Training  Center  to 
Calcutta,  India.  Lady  Rennell  of 


Rodd  went  back  across  the  Atlantic 
to  rejoin  her  husband,  the  civilian 
head  of  Allied  Military  Government 
C.  V.  Charters,  managing  director  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association,  wrote  that  the  news  and 
ideas  produced  at  Mackinac  had  in¬ 
spired  his  remarks  to  the  recent 
“Warvention”  of  the  Canadian  week¬ 
lies,  reaching  one  out  of  every  two 
homes  from  Yukon  to  Newfoundland. 

How  Prats  Hat  Helped 

Editors  have  already  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  multiplying  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  small  number  of 
key  workers,  trained  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  Frank  Buchman,  who 
are  now  left  to  carry  on  this  vital 
program  for  industrial  teamwork  and 
national  vmity.  Dwight  Marvin,  1940- 
42  president  of  the  American  ^ciety 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  joined  with 
James  Wright  Brown,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Earl  Godwin,  for¬ 
mer  dean  of  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  Congressional,  business,  and 
labor  leaders  in  the  Foreword  to 
“The  Fight  to  Serve,”  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  report  of  MRA’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  war  production  plants,  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  last  spring  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Harry  T^man,  chairman  of  the 
War  Investigating  Committee. 

Senator  Truman  told  reporters 
gathered  in  his  office  at  that  time: 
“What  we  now  need  is  a  fighting 
faith  which  will  last  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  and  52  weeks  a 
year.  We  need  to  create  a  perma¬ 
nent  incentive  in  every  man  in  office 
and  workshop.  This  can  only  come 
by  instilling  personal  qualities  of 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  based  on 
moral  and  spiritual  principles.  This 
is  where  the  Moral  Re-Armament 
group  comes  in.  They  have  already 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  bring¬ 
ing  teamwork  in  industry.” 

Another  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Foreword,  Congressman  James  W. 
Wadsworth  of  New  York,  only  last 
week  wired  a  post-Mackinac  gather¬ 
ing  of  industrial  and  labor  leaders 
in  Philadelphia,  previewing  “The  For¬ 
gotten  Factor,”  an  industrial  drama 
based  on  evidence  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  teamwork  created  by  Moral  Re- 
Armament:  “I  am  convinced  of  the 
fundamentally  important  work  which 
the  MRA  movement  can  accomplish. 
We  need  its  spirit  and  its  faith.” 

An  increasing  number  of  papers 
are  carrying  the  weekly  columns  and 
articles  sent  out  under  the  name  of 
the  “Victory  Press  Services.”  These 
report  regularly  the  news  of  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  teamwork  cre¬ 
ated  at  Mackinac  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  They  provide  editors  with 
the  kind  of  constructive  material  that 
will  educate  their  readers  and  inspire 
them  to  play  their  part  in  the  war 
of  ideas  that  must  be  won  before 
America  can  claim  total  victory. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  MRA 
is  that  it  comes  into  the  picture  as  a 
practical  third  party  representing  no 
special  group  or  interest.  It  is  able 
therefore  to  break  down  the  exag¬ 
gerated  reactions  and  the  consequent 
extravagant  language  of  conflicting 
groups,  clear  away  the  fog  of  suspi 
cion,  and  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  “forgotten  factor”  of  com 
mon  trust  and  a  larger  perspective  can 
clarify  a  working  answer. 

Many  of  the  headlines  set  up  at 
Mackinac  will  make  news  in  editions 
that  roll  off  the  presses  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Had  the  reporters  who  visited 
the  island  this  summer  looked  in  on 
the  MRA  Training  Center  they 
might  have  agreed  with  one  of  the 
Governors  who  dropped  over  frwn 
the  Grand  Hotel  and  commented: 
“We’ve  been  battling  for  an  adequate 
post-war  plan.  But  I  come  down 
here,  and  you  show  us  how  to  do  if 
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CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


MOST  CERTAINLY  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story  of  the  Cleveland 
2-in- 1  market.  It’s  a  story  that  more  and  more  advertisers  appreciate 
every  day,  because  they  get  added  sales  from  the  26-county  area  adja¬ 
cent  to  Greater  Cleveland  at  no  added  cost.  The  shadow  of  influence 
created  by  this  great  metropolitan  city  falls  naturally  over  the  143*  cities 
and  towns  within  the  other  part  of  this  2-in-i  market.  No  small  part 
of  this  influence  is  wielded  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the 
ONE  newspaper  closely  associated  with  the  living  and  buying  habits 
of  these  prosperous  communities  and  at  the  same  time  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Greater  Cleveland.  When  you 
specify  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market  you 
get  BOTH  sides  of  the  story  at  one  cost. 

*  Not  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Yotingstown. 
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Skoxt  'Takoi 

WOR  Press  Department  this  week  is- 
s\ied  a  press  release  stating  “A 
new  program  called  ‘Completely  Elntre 
Nous’  made  its  bow  over  WOR  on 
Saturday,  October  16,  6: 25  to  6: 30  p.m. 
The  show  is  sponsored  by  the  Bali 
Brassiere  Co.,  Inc.” 


Headline  in  the  Sacramento  Bee: 
GIRL  WHO  WILL 
WED  SUNDAY  IS 
GIVEN  SHOWER 
Our  informant  writes: 

GOODNESS  GRACIOUS! 

Iliis  news  item  should  have 
Been  put  on  the  shelf. 

And  the  editor  conceded  it. 

For  don’t  you  think  she  could  have 
Taken  it  herself. 

Even  though  she  may  have  needed  it? 


THAT  old  bugaboo  of  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  the  transposed  cutline,  struck 
at  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  this 
week  with  the  following  results: 

A  two-column  picture  of  four  wo¬ 
men  seated  around  a  table  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cutline:  “Venomous  visitors 
from  the  South!  Pair  of  water  moc¬ 
casins  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.” 

And  one  column  away  was  another 
double-column  cut  showing  two 
snakes  and  carrying  a  cutline  reading: 
“Teachers  in  the  Kensington  Avenue 
School  aiding  some  of  the  early  call¬ 
ers  this  morning  in  filling  out  of  the 
new  rationing  applications.” 


'THE  New  York  World-Telegram 

made  several  tries  before  it  was 
completely  satisfied  with  a  spicy  Ilka 
Chase  interview.  Here’s  the  way  it 
ran  in  the  editions  of  Oct.  25: 

Night  Edition 

“The  battle  of  the  sexes  got  oil  to  a 
fresh  start  today  when  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Ilka  Chase  said: 

“  ‘The  only  place  a  woman  wants 
V)  be  dominate  is  in  bed.’ 

“‘I  see  no  reason  for  side-stepping 
it,’  Ilka  pronoimced.  .  .  .” 

Second  Night  Edition 

“The  battle  of  the  sexes  got  off  to  a 
fresh  start  today  when  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Ilka  Chase  said: 

‘“There’s  only  one  place  a  woman 
wants  to  be  dominate. 

“‘I  see  no  reason  for  side-stepping 
it.  Hunger,  sex  and  the  urge  to  sur¬ 
vive  are  the  strongest  forces  in  the 
world.’ 

“Ilka  pronounced.  .  .  .” 

Closing  Wall  Street  Edition 

‘The  battle  of  the  sexes  got  off  to  a 
fresh  start  today  when  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Ilka  Chase  said: 

“  ‘I  see  no  reason  for  side-stepping 
it.  Hunger,  sex  and  the  urge  to  sur¬ 
vive  are  the  strongest  forces  in  the 
world.’ 

“Ilka  pronounced.  .  .  .” 


MAYBE  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
meat  shortage  which  called  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  all  up  and  down  the  line  that 
caused  one  bride-elect  to  show  un¬ 
der  “Bride’s  gown,  description,  etc.” 
sent  to  the  Galveston  News  society 
desk  that  she  wore  “long  leg  of  lamb 
sleeves." 


E.  &  P.  DECIDED  last  week  to  earn 
two  bucks  from  this  column,  so  on 
page  32  it  was  reported  that  Keats 
Speed,  new  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  “a  newspaper 
veteran  of  more  than  40  decades” — 
making  him  only  400  years  old. 


NO  AD  ...  NO  AUDIENCE 

That  an  uninformed  public  doesn’t 
make  good  customers  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  Seattle  this  week  when  the 
sponsor  got  mixed  up  about  the  dates 
for  Harmonica  Maestro  Larry  Adler 
and  Dancer  Paul  Draper’s  show  and 
didn’t  advertise.  Only  12  persons 
wandered  into  the  theater. 


Blood  and  Bucks 
RECENTLY,  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enquirer’s  new  managing  editor. 
Bud  Roe,  recently  dreamed  up  a 
triple  barreled  promotion  plan.  As 
instigator  of  the  Shipyard  Weld-for- 
Blood  contest,  he  piled  up  blood  and 
bucks  for  Uncle  Sam,  national  rec¬ 
ognition  for  thousands  of  shipyard 
workers,  power  and  prestige  for  his 
paper. 

On  Aug.  27,  a  page  1  story  an¬ 
nounced  that  Moore  Drydock  Com¬ 
pany  employes  would  bet  their  blood 
on  the  outcome  of  a  duel  between 
their  weld-queen  and  top  woman 
welder  at  Kaiser’s  Richmond  yards. 
In  case  of  defeat,  they  agreed  to  pay 
off  with  250  pints  of  blood  for  service 
men. 

Kaiser  yards  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  raised  the  ante  to  500  pints — 
and  the  bet  was  on!  Primed  with 
daily  features  in  the  Post-Enquirer, 
Red  Cross  representatives  went 
through  the  shipyards  in  high  gear, 
signed  up  500  donors  from  each  yard 
and  still  the  pledges  rolled  in.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  Oakland 
Bloodbank  was  forced  to  call  a  halt. 
With  1,000  pledges  on  file  from  eadi 
yard,  the  payoff  would  strain  plasma 
processing  facilities  to  the  maximum. 

At  that  point,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  requested  that  Weld-for-Blood 
coronation  ceremonies  climax  the 
Third  War  Loan  drive  in  Oakland. 
Logically,  here  was  the  nucleus  for 
Oakland’s  Own  Extravaganza,  com¬ 
plete  with  top-flight  Hollywood  tal¬ 
ent  and  shipyard  song-dance  routines. 
Ten  thousand  people  saw  the  show. 
They  paid  their  way  with  blood  and 
bonds. 

Three  accomplishments  were  listed: 
First,  2,000  pints  of  blood,  with 
weld-wager  losers  challenging  win¬ 
ners  to  a  race  for  the  payoff. 

Second,  $15,000,000  in  War  Bonds 
for  the  Treasury  department — net 
profit  of  Oakland’s  Own  Extravaganza. 

Third,  nationwide  recognition  for 
the  shipyard  workers  who  launched 
the  Bloodbet — and  saw  it  through  to 
its  extravaganza  finish. 

Post-War  Ideas 

THE  Birmingham  Post  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  daily  page  one  feature  un¬ 
der  the  heading  “Let’s  Do  This  After 
The  War,”  in  which  those  inter¬ 
viewed  give  their  ideas  on  after-war 
planning.  A  photo  of  the  person  in¬ 
terviewed  is  carried. 

Xmas  Gifts 

PLAYING  the  role  of  Santa  Claus, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  recently 
sponsored  a  project  whereby  Christ¬ 
mas  packages  were  sent  to  all  over¬ 
seas  servicemen  and  women  from 
local  and  adjoining  counties  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 

In  addition,  the  Tennessean  pur¬ 
chased  and  sent  similar  packages  to 
all  of  its  employes  serving  on  the 
overseas  fighting  fronts. 

The  soldier’s  Christmas  gift  idea 
grew  out  of  a  news  feature  that  was 
published  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Tennessean  Oct.  7.  It  was  about  a 
Spanish-American  War  veteran,  a 


carpenter  by  trade,  who  was  the  only 
man  in  his  company  who  failed  to  get 
a  Christmas  present  back  in  1898. 

The  next  day,  the  Tennessean  re¬ 
quested  ministers,  institutional  heads, 
judges  and  private  persons  to  pro¬ 
vide  names  of  local  boys  and  girls 
overseas  who  had  no  one  back  home 
to  remember  them  this  Chirstmas.  It 
suggested  also  that  it  would  give 
names  and  addresses  of  service  men 
to  readers  who  preferred  to  buy  and 
mail  their  own  packages. 

A  $100  contribution  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  started  the  fund,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  enthuiastic.  The  time  was 
short  to  meet  the  Oct.  15  deadline  for 
mailing  Christmas  packages  to  over¬ 
seas  soldiers,  but  in  less  than  a  week’s 
time  $618.10  had  been  received  in  cash 
donation;  225  names  had  been  listed 
to  receive  packages  from  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  and  136  readers  had  asked  for 


names  of  soldiers  to  whom  they  meant 
to  send  boxes. 

Several  business  concerns  voluntar- 
ily  donated  presents  for  the  boxes. 

Editors,  reporters,  photographers, 
secretaries  and  business  department 
employes,  along  with  their  wives  or 
friends,  rolled  up  their  sleeves  with 
the  job  of  packing  the  presents  and 
boxes. 

Each  package  cost  approximately 
$4  and  contained  a  dozen  or  more  sep¬ 
arate  gifts,  selected  after  consultation 
with  postal  authorities,  soldiers  back 
from  the  war  zones,  and  others.  The 
list  included:  A  one-poimd  fruit  cake, 
a  mechanical  pencil,  tooth  brush  and 
tooth  powder,  a  pair  of  socks;  a  pocket 
comb;  one  package  of  cigarettes,  a 
package  of  razor  blades,  a  bar  of  soap, 
a  miniature  checker  board,  a  25-cent 
mystery  book,  and  a  copy  of  Readers 
Digest. 


*“FINE  and  HANDYr 


NEA-GRAPHICS 

the  spacesaving  story-tellers  •  .  . 


A  recent  poll  of  their  “pull”  showed 
they  really  impressed  the  press  .  .  . 

^  “FINE,”  says  the  Hastings  Tribune! 

“Keep  *em  coming,”  says  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

**They  increase  reader  interest,” 

says  Danbury  News-Times. 

“Could  use  more,”  says  the  Chester  Times. 

^  “FINE  feature — and  many  thanks!” 

Birmingham  Post. 

“Always  use  them — they  save  space,” 

Vinton  (la.)  Times. 

“One  of  your  best  features,” 

says  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

^  “These  HANDY  little  gadgets  tell  a  story  a 
column  of  type  couldn’t,”  Fort  Worth  Press. 

AN  NEA  BUDGET  FEATURE 

three  a  week  to  client  papers. 

“  SUNDAY-GRAPHIC5 

Will  be  offered  soon 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  1,  New  York 
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Brewer  Hits 
Proposed  Cut 
In  Newsprint 

Wires  Each  Senator. 
Congressman.  WMC.  WPB 
Chiefs  as  Protest 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  28. — Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times,  wired  each 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  officials  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  last  week: 

“The  proposed  cut  of  16%,  on  top  of 
three  previous  cuts  in  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  ordered,  will  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  newspapers  to  do  their  full 
part  in  the  war  and  will  do  damage 
to  the  newspaper  industry  from  which 
it  will  not  recover  after  the  war. 

Cites  Reselts 

“In  a  typical  field  of  250,000,  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  oirly 
New  Bedford  paper,  will  be  compelled 
by  this  further  cut  to: 

“(1)  Curtail  its  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  bonds,  scrap  and  manpower 
drives. 

“(2)  Curtail  free  and  paid  space, 
devoted  to  the  local  war  chest  cam¬ 
paign  now  opening. 

“(3)  Curtail  needed  circulation  for 
soldiers  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

“(4)  Curtail  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  point  where  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  local  and  national  concerns 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  their 
ability  to  employ  and  pay  taxes. 

“(5)  Divert  permanently  news¬ 
paper  revenue  to  government-con¬ 
trolled  radio  and  to  government-en¬ 
couraged  radio  advertising.  (Radio 
uses  no  raw  materials). 

“The  pending  cut  may  now  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  due  to  the  absurd  policies 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commissions 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hitt  ’’Ettential"  Ratings 

“In  Canada,  for  some  illogical  and 
devious  reasoning,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  is  declared  essential,  but 
neither  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
with  which  the  papers  are  printed 
nor  the  cutting  of  wood,  with  which 
to  make  the  newsprint,  is  rated  es¬ 
sential. 

“In  the  U.  S.,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  rated  essential,  the  cutting  of 
wood  for  making  the  newsprint  is 
rated  essential,  but  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint,  which  uses  the  essential 
wood  for  essential  newspapers,  is  not 
rated  essential. 

“U.  S.  policy  stems  from  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Manpower  McNutt  and  only 
can  be  explained  by  his  ignorance 
of  the  problem  and  its  relationship  to 
the  war. 

“Freedom  of  the  American  press  is 
not  involved  in  this  issue. 

“American  newspapers  will  remain 
free  as  long  as  there  is  a  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per  on  which  they  can  be  printed. 

“Canada  is  hereby  put  on  notice 
her  important  post-war  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  profoundly  involved  in  this" 
issue.” 

LIMITS  POLITICAL  ADS 

The  Beaver  Falls-New  Brighton 
(Pa.)  News-Tribune  announced  re¬ 
cently  that  it  was  limiting  political 
advertising  for  the  Nov.  2  general 
election  to  15  inches  i^r  day  per  can¬ 
didate  with  the  additional  stipulation 
that  the  content  of  each  ad  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  candidacy  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  ruling  was  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  regular  advertisers  whose  rights 
otherwise  might  be  jeopardized  because 
of  the  reduced  newsprint  supply. 


VISIT  BOMBED  AREAS 

Lloyd  StroHon  (center),  of  New  York, 
secretary  and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  AP,  and  president  of  the  AP  of 
Great  Britain,  with  Niles  Trammell  (left), 
president  of  NBC,  and  John  Royal,  NBC 
vice-president,  during  a  tour  of  London 
bombed  areas.  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  in 
background. 

Wis.  Daily  Organized 
Pulpwood  Drive 

Strategicallj’  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Wisconsin  pulpwood  producing 
area,  the  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald 
has  streamlined  a  plan  to  help  the  war 
effort  and  its  big  brother  newspapers 
during  the  critical  pulpwood  pinch. 

Organizing  eight  paper  mills,  fed¬ 
eral  and  county  agencies  into  the 
North  Central  Wisconsin  Victory 
Pulpwood  Committee,  the  Herald  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  advertising, 
publicity  and  exploitation  campaign. 
The  original  program  as  outlined  by 
M.  N.  Taylor,  advertising  manager,  on 
Aug.  19  consisted  of  four  40-inch  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  one  special  feature 
article  on  a  participating  mill  once  a 
week  for  an  eight-week  period.  This 
linage  amounted  to  18.400  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  included  special  ads 
run  by  the  mills.  Other  features  of 
the  program  were  an  essay  contest 
among  rural  schools  in  which  97  pupils 
competed  for  War  Stamp  prizes.  A 
pulpwood  cutting  pledge  contest  was 
also  staged  among  rural  schools  dur¬ 
ing  which  217  farmers  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  spend  three  extra  days  cut¬ 
ting  pulpwood  this  season. 

As  a  highlight  of  the  campaign  the 
Herald  published  on  Oct.  15  a  48-page 
pulpwood  tabloid.  It  contained  24 
pages  of  advertising  and  24  pages  of 
news  all  relating  to  pulpwood  and 
paper  in  relation  to  the  war  effort. 
Advertising  in  this  tabloid  amounted 
to  27,880  lines.  Advertisements  were 
secured  from  such  widely  divergent 
sources  as  loggers,  railroad,  news¬ 
paper,  paper  mills,  pulp  mills  and 
utilities.  Only  one  local  ad  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  24  advertisers,  the 
Merrill  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  B.  Chilsen,  publisher  of  the  Mer¬ 
rill  Herald,  called  the  first  meeting 
on  Aug.  19.  Since  that  time  a  number 
of  committee  meetings  have  been  held 
and  a  unique  pulpwood  round-up  was 
staged  Oct.  23  at  Tomahawk,  Wis. 

Mr.  Chilsen  said  that  the  Herald  has 
taken  on  the  job  because  paper  mak¬ 
ing  is  Wisconsin’s  third  industry  and 
a  critical  need  in  the  war  effort. 

RAISES  RATES 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun,  which  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Jonesboro  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  has  been  increased  from 
50  cents  per  month  to  65  cents  per 
month  by  carrier. 


Argentine  Newsmen 
Pledge  U.  S.  Support 

The  Federation  of  Argentine  News¬ 
papermen  has  pledged  its  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  with  the  press  of 
the  U.  S.  in  an  unprecedented  manner 
last  week  when  Roberto  Unanue, 
Latin  American  news  broadcaster  in 
the  CBS  short-wave  division,  and  for¬ 
mer  Argentine  newspaperman,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  pledge  of  cooperation 
had  been  phoned  to  him  in  New  York 
from  Buenos  Aires  by  two  of  the 
Federation’s  spokesmen  —  Leondro 
Reynas,  Federation  president,  and 
Santiago  Senen  Gonzales,  president  of 
the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion. 

The  Argentine  newsmen  requested 
Unanue  to  convey  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  of  cooperation  to  the  press  of  this 
country: 

“The  Federation  of  Argentine  News¬ 
papermen  hereby  expresses  its  earnest 
desire  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  the  press  of  the  U.S.,  and  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  ideals  for 
which  it  is  striving.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  war  will  end  soon  in 
complete  victory  for  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity.” 

Unanue  is  a  well-known  “news 
voice”  in  Argentina  and  the  other 
South  American  countries  because  of 
his  daily  broadcasts  to  Latin  America 
via  CBS  facilities.  Prior  to  his  arrival 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1940,  he  had  served 
with  some  of  Argentina’s  leading 
dailies  and  magazines. 

Unanue  has  forwarded  the  text  of 
the  message,  as  requested,  to  Roy 
Roberts,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
Cranston  Williams  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


PROFESSORS  NAMED 

Robert  M.  Neal,  former  news  edi- 
tor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wb- 
consin,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Dean  F.  L.  Mott 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  announced. 
Neal  has  worked  on  the  St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt.)  Daily  Caledonian  Record,  the 
old  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  and  the 
Springfield  Republican.  Before  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1m 
taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  at  Norwich  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northfield,  Vt.  Neal  is  the 
author  of  “Elditing  the  Small  City 
Daily,”  “Newspaper  Desk  Work,”  and 
“News  Gathering  and  News  Writing.” 
Professor  Neal  was  appointed  to  re¬ 
place  Professor  Thomas  C.  Morelock, 
who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ah 
sence  to  work  with  the  overseas  brand: 
of  the  OWI  in  New  York.  George  C. 
Yates,  former  advertising  manager  of 
branch  offices  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  advertising  in  the 
School  of  Journalism.  He  has  worked 
in  the  advertising  departments  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Madison  Capi- 
tol-Times,  and  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Aberdeen  American  News. 

FILMS  FOR  PRESS 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  Division  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  a  special  screening 
of  the  Army’s  most  recent  educational 
films,  “The  Battle  of  Russia”  and 
“Know  Your  Ally — Britain,”  will  be 
shown  Nov.  10  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  11  West  53rd  St.,  New 
York  City,  for  members  and  guests  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association. 
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Says  Adv.  Has 
Helped  Keep  S.  A. 
Press  Free 

NelsoA  Rockefeller  Lauds 

Work  of  Export  Advertisers. 
Asserts  Future  Aid  Needed 

American  advertising  has  kept  the 
South  American  radio  and  press  oper¬ 
ating  as  free  agents  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  United 
States  government  program  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  there  are  shortages  and 
restrictions  on  various  goods,  asserted 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  coordinator  of 
Inter-American  affairs,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  export  advertising  session  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  this  week  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

He  explained  that  when  the  United 
States  began  its  informational  pro¬ 
gram  in  South  America,  the  Axis 
powers  had  more  than  a  mere  foot¬ 
hold  politically  and  economically. 
They  took  advantage  of  every  mistake 
made  in  this  country,  for  example, 
advertising  widely  such  things  as  the 
imprisonment  of  a  U.  S.  college  presi¬ 
dent,  and  they  were  ready  at  any  time 
to  buy  the  press  and  radio. 

Our  government  program  was  just 
starting  after  Pearl  Harbor  when 
trade  began  to  fall  off  and  advertising 
from  the  United  States  dropped  35%. 
Had  this  decrease  continued,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  pointed  out,  both  press 
and  radio  would  have  become  easy 
prey  to  Axis  bribery.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion  of  business,  which  continued  ad¬ 
vertising  though  it  had  little  or 
nothing  to  sell,  in  1943,  the  speaker 
estimated,  advertising  expenditures 
coming  directly  from  this  country  will 
be  more  than  ten  millions  in  1941. 

In  addition,  the  government  has 
supplemented  the  material  provided 
by  the  various  news  services  with 


mats,  news  and  interpretive  news 
made  available  to  those  newspapers,  a 
total  of  1,400  today,  which  could  not 
afford  the  customary  services.  “AP, 
U.P.  and  INS  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  servicing  with  unbiased  news,” 
said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  “but  they  only 
reached  the  300  newspapers  which 
could  afford  them.” 

The  government  hopes,  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  when  peace  is  won  the  news 
services  and  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  will  gradually  take  over  this 
informational  job,  for  “we  need  the 
benefit  of  your  training  and  ability.” 

George  H.  Kramer,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  Standard  Brands  of  Asia,  stat¬ 
ed  that  business’  major  post-war 
problem  in  the  Far  East  will  be  illi- 
gitimate  competition  involving  such 
things  as  secret  or  open  subsidies  and 
that  to  combat  this  business  must  be 
more  analytical  in  its  foreign  trade, 
making  extensive  use  of  market  sur¬ 
veys  and  doing  the  sort  of  good, 
thorough  sales  job  familiar  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  way,  by  show¬ 
ing  as  much  as  telling,  business  can 
prove  justification  of  our  higher  costs. 

Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  unoccupied  countries,  Barclay 
Acheson,  director  of  the  international 
editions  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  was 
adamant  in  his  assertion  that  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  abroad  must  be  fully 
equipped  to  understand  Europeans 
and  to  explain  themselves  adequately 
to  Europe.  Also,  he  was  convinced 
that  only  in  recognizing  and  facing 
differences  can  we  attain  that  sort  of 
frank  understanding  which  makes  for 
friendship  between  countries. 

“We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world,”  he  concluded,  “that  our  con¬ 
cept  of  individualism,  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  only  the  pleasantest  way 
to  live  but  also  the  most  beneficial 
economically.” 

NAMES  “SPECIAL" 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette  has  designated  Story,  Brooks 
and  Finley,  Inc.,  as  national  repre¬ 
sentatives,  effective  Nov.  1. 
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Ohio  Circulators 
Discuss  Paper, 
Carrier  Shortage 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  25 — Harold 
Paulson  of  the  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor  was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  at 
the  semi-annual  fall  meeting  at  the 
Neil  House,  Oct.  20  and  21.  John 
Maynard.  Cleveland  News,  was  named 
vice-president  and  C.  Floyd  Wolfe, 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

John  Brennan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Harry  E.  Foehr,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times,  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Owing  to  many  nroblems  due  to 
wartime  conditions,  the  association  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  regular  semi-annual 
meetings  despite  last  year’s  decision 
to  hold  only  one  regular  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Highlight  of  the  two-day  meeting 
was  an  address  by  Robert  W.  Taylor 
of  Flint.  Mich.,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  who  declared  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  critical  newsprint  shortage  will 
not  stop  with  the  end  of  the  war  but 
will  continue  for  at  least  a  year  after 
victory  is  won. 

Pointing  out  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  formerly 
chief  suppliers  of  newsprint  needs 
of  Europe  and  part  of  the  United 
States,  can  get  back  to  normal  pro¬ 
duction  for  at  least  a  year,  Mr.  'Tay¬ 
lor  said: 

“The  newsprint  situation  will  be 
tight  after  the  war  because  for  a  time 


Canada  will  have  to  supply  England 
and  other  European  countries  as  well 
as  the  United  States.  If  the  Domin¬ 
ion  builds  up  a  European  market,  that 
might  make  for  a  permanently  cur¬ 
tailed  supply  to  the  United  States 
from  that  source. 

“One  unknown  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  Russia,  which  may  have  de- 
veloped  its  pulp  resources  during  the 
war.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Russians 
might  be  able  to  relieve  the  world¬ 
wide  shortage  after  the  war  is  over.” 

llie  current  shortage  was  describwi 
as  much  worse  than  any  experienced 
in  the  first  World  War  by  Frank 
Newall,  Toledo  Blade,  who  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation. 

He  asserted  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  base  period 
for  alloting  newsprint  to  papers  is 
1941,  when  most  newspapers  had 
smaller  circulations  than  at  present. 
Efforts  to  have  this  standard  changed 
by  a  wartime  lowering  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury’s  requirements  for  weight 
of  standard  newsprint  have  been 
fruitless,  Mr.  Newall  told  the  Ohio 
circulation  managers. 

As  seen  by  Paul  W.  Stiles  of  the 
Piqua  Daily  Call,  OCMA  president, 
shortage  of  paper  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  newspaper  boys  are  the  two 
major  problems  now  facing  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  departments. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  picture,  he 
said,  is  that  newspapers,  spurred  on 
by  the  wartime  shortages,  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  their  own  territories, 
eliminating  wasteful  competition  in 
outlying  regions.  This  tendency  may 
be  continued  after  the  war,  he  opined. 

Round  table  discussions  on  mutual 
problems  also  were  held. 


Important  industrial  plants  in  the  Pontiac  area  pra- 
ducing  a  billion  dollars  in  War  work  will  pay  out 
over  $60,000,000  in  wages  this  year. 

Payrolls  the  first  9  months  of  1943  are  over  21% 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

The  thousands  of  families  of  workers  in  this  market 
have  the  money  to  spend  and  are  investing  millions 
in  war  bonds  and  savings  to  insure  purchasing  power 
for  the  future.  Reach  them  now  and  establish  your 
product  for  present  and  postwar  sales! 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  onswor  somo  of  tho  quo$tion$  our  $ub$cribors  hovo  boon  asking 
about  how  Time  gothors,  vorifios,  writos  and  distributos  its  nows. 


Recently  quite  a  few  readers  have 
been  asking  why  Foreign  News  has 
been  moved  up  ahead  of  World  Bat- 
tlefronts  in  some  of  our  recent  issues, 
why  Time  has  to  have  two  depart¬ 
ments  to  tell  the  story  of  the  world  at 
war  instead  of  just  one — and  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  de¬ 
partments. 


Foreign  News  is  the  department 
where  battles  incubate,  strategies  are 
bom  and  tomorrow’s  history  takes 
shape.  Foreign  News  looks  back  into 
the  past  and  forward  into  the  future 
much  further  than  World  Battle- 
fronts — to  give  you  background  and 
help  you  see  the  probable  course  of 
campaigns  to  come.  Foreign  News 
keeps  you  |X)sted  on  the  politics  be¬ 
hind  the  fronts — and  on  the  teeter- 
totter  of  Axis  and  Allied  influence  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world’s  neutrals. 
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These  questions  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole 
newsmagazine 
idea,  and  the  only 
way  I  can  answer 
them  is  to  hark 
back  to  the  reason 
Time  was  invented. 

For  the  basic  ...S/td fS 

promise  we  have  made  you  as  a  sub-  ties,  put 
scriber  does  not  end  with  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  report  the  dramatic,  exciting 
news  that  spreads  headlines  across 
the  week’s  newspapiers.  It  goes  much 
further  than  that — for  we  have  also 
promised  that  after  you  have  read 
your  copy  of  Time  you  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  understandingly  well-in¬ 
formed  about  the  policies  and  deci¬ 
sions  and  changing  conditions  that 
may  erupt  into  headlines  next  week  or 
next  month. 


World  Battle- 
fronts,  on  the  other 
hand,  aims  to  in¬ 
tegrate  each  week’s 
actual  fighting  —  to 
piece  together  the 
isolated  stories  of 
land  and  sea  bat- 
in  perspective  with 
other  actions  of  the  week  and  other 
fronts  of  this  global  war — so  that 
they  will  make  clear,  connected,  non¬ 
contradictory  sense  for  you. 


them 


For  example,  we  have  promised 
to  keep  you  posted  (and  have  kept 
you  posted)  on  such  news  stories  as 
the  rat-race  in  Spain  and  how 
Franco’s  stanchest  supporters  are 
getting  set  to  run  out  on  him  .  .  . 
on  the  latest  tricks  of  the  U-boat 
packs  that  may  mean  rising  losses 
on  the  Atlantic  again  ...  on  the 
nervous  tootings  of  Britain’s  ship¬ 
ping  magnates  at  the  prospect  of  a 
big,  permanent  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
...  on  the  strength  of  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten’s  command  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  signs  that  action 
over  there  cannot  be  far  away  .  .  . 
on  the  Nazis’  growing  peripheral 
headaches — in  Finland,  more  rest¬ 
less  every  day — in  Sweden,  now 
openly  (leflant — in  the  Balkans, 
where  the  rising  tide  of  rebellion  is 
almost  reaching  the  proportions  of 
another  front. 


The  daily  press  is  so  full  of  news 
about  the  rout  in  Russia  and  the 
drive  in  Italy  and  our  smashing  air 
raids  in  the  Pacific  that  every  Time 
subscriber  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  lot 
of  disconnected  information  about 
the  week’s  actual  fighting  when  he 
picks  up  his  copy  of  Time.  And  so 
perhaps  the  most  important  job  for 
the  Foreign  News  editors  is  to  keep 
this  stirring  news  of  battle  from 
blinding  our  readers  to  important, 
underpublicized  news  that  is  growing 
quietly  toward  headline  stature  in 
other  sectors. 

Some  weeks  our  subscribers  ought 
to  have  this  information  as  back¬ 
ground  before  they  read  Time’s  World 
Battlefronts  department  —  and  those 
are  the  weeks  when  you  will  find 
Foreign  News  ahead  of  World  Battle- 
fronts  in  Time. 


Sincerely, 


I  Cui 
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Herald  Tribune  Study 
On  Business  Management 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


FOR  MORE  than  a  year  now,  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  in¬ 
terested  itself  in  the  subject  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Management  as  a  separate  force 
in  our  economy.  Although  it  is  a 
part  of  all  industry,  says  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Business  Management  as  an 
entity  is  by  far  our  greatest  industry. 
And  by  “greatest”  the  Herald  Tribune 
means  specifically  that  more  men  and 
women  work  in  business  management 
than  in  any  .other  single  industry. 

A  year  of  fruitful  research  has  un¬ 
earthed  a  great  deal  of  significant 
information  which  has  been  used  as 
background  data  for  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  advertisements  prepared 
by  the  Herald  Tribune.  Now,  these 
facts,  organized  and  presented  in 
printed  form,  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  promotional  jobs  of  the  year. 
“America’s  No.  1  Industry”  is  a  book 
Promotion  Manager  Elsa  Lang  can 
well  be  proud  of. 

Reappraisal  of  N.  Y. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  interest  in 
business  management  probably  began 
to  perk  up  at  the  moment  when  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  space  buyers  started  to 
cast  beaming  smiles  on  war  industry 
cities.  Lots  of  them  were  giving  New 
York  the  cold  shoulder,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  thovight  New  York  was 
way  below  par  in  war  work.  Some¬ 
one  even  muttered  something  about  a 
“ghost  city.” 

Therefore  the  Herald  Tribune  set 
out  to  win  a  reappraisal  of  the  New 
Yorjc  market  in  the  minds  of  adver¬ 
tisers  by  establishing  two  important 
points:  (1)  that  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  is  an  industry  of  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions  and  (2)  that  New  York  is  its 
headquarters.  Their  success  is  crystal¬ 
lized  in  the  new  book,  “America’s 
No.  1  Indust^.” 

In  our  limited  space  we  can’t  begin 
to  summarize  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
case,  but  we  can  indicate  the  high 
spots: 

I.  Scope  of  Business  Management:  — 
9,953,384  men  and  women  work  in 
Business  Management. 

Caatar  af  latlaatt  Maaafaoiaat 

II.  New  York  is  the  Center  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Management: — Among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  100  largest  companies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  94  are  represented  in  New 
York,  41  with  New  York  headquarters. 

HI.  Business  Management  is  New 
York’s  Big  Industry: — One  worker  in 
every  three  in  the  New  York  market 
is  employed  in  Business  Management. 

IV.  Business  Management  Personnel 
are  in  Income  Groups  Most  Profitable 
for  Advertisers  to  Reach. 

V.  The  Herald  Tribune  is  a  Domi¬ 
nant  Medium  to  reach  Business  Man¬ 
agement  groups. 

The  case  is  well-knit,  well-docu¬ 
mented.  The  presentation  is  beauti¬ 
fully  organized  and  is  illuminated  with 
clarifying  charts.  If  several  months 
went  into  its  preparation,  they  were 
several  months  well  spent. 


strength  and  energy  are  now  being 
devoted  to  the  prevention  of  such 
forgetfulness. 

We  like  especially  the  News  cartoon 
series  which  demonstrates  how  easily 
attention  can  be  captured  with  small 
space  and  how  effectively  a  story  can 
be  put  over  with  15  to  20-word  copy, 
if  you  only  know  how.  ’The  ads  have 
the  leaven  of  humor,  but  the  promo¬ 
tional  point  never  gets  submerged  in' 
the  gag,  as.  so  often  .isi  the  case  in 
“funny”  campaigns. 

Examples:  Drawing  ’  of  fWo  hill¬ 
billies  looking  at  cob-webbed  cake  of 
soap.  Copy:  “Cousin  Klean  from 
Essex  County  sent  it — says  they  got 
3,300  stores  up  there  that  get  money 
for  it.”  Or,  drawing  of  couple  of 
housebreakers  making  a  rich  haul. 
Copy:  “Dat  $1,400,349,000  Buyin’  In¬ 
come  of  Essex  County  sure  Ixrasts  my 
morale.” 

Promotion  Manager  Thomas  D. 
Kenney  is  daddy  of  the  campaign. 


Merchandising  Broadsides 

WE  HAVE  an  interesting  letter  from 

C.  F.  Ackenheil,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
which  describes  an  operation  we  think 
you’d  like  to  know  about.  Writes  Mr. 
Ackenheil: 

“The  merchandising  of  advertising 
is  one  of  the  jobs  which  most  news¬ 
papers  kick  around  with  little  respect. 

“Since  the  war  has  cut  out  our  per¬ 
sonal  merchandising,  we  have  switched 
over  exclusively  to  mailing  pieces 
and  have  been  knocking  the  eyes  out 
of  advertisers,  agencies  and  retailers 
with  the  screwiest  batch  of  merchan¬ 
dising  broadsides  ever  concocted.  Some 
are  trick  folds,  some  are  puzzles  or 
gags — anything  just  so  it  has  an  un¬ 
usual  twist  to  jar  retailers  into  the 
realization  that  some  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  progress.” 

Research  Director  Ackenheil  illus¬ 
trated  his  case  by  enclosing  one  of  his 
I’ecent  broadsides — a  17  x  22  sheet, 
printed  on  one  side,  which,  in  five 
folds,  comes  down  to  a  4  x  5(^  self- 
mailer. 


NNPA'S  Reflector 


Ftumy,  But  Good 

NO  DOUBT  you  have  been  noticing 
the  nice  trade  paper  job  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  has  been  doing 
for  itself  and  for  its  home  county  of 
Essex.  It’s  one  of  the  better  current 


campaigns. 

Because  Newark  is  so  close  to  New 
York,  some  buyers  of  space  have  the 
tendency  to  forget  it  in  the  flurry  of 
arranging  New  York  City  coverage. 
Such  oversight  always  makes  the 
News  sad.  and  a  good  deal  of  its 


You  can’t  read  it  without  feeling  that 
the  News  is  doing  the  very  best  it  can. 

Some  News  limitations:  monthly 
quota  for  retail  advertisers;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  space  for  classified  advertisers; 
gmeral  advertisers  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  limit  the  size  of  any  one 
advertisement  to  1,848  lines  and  to 
allow  a  leeway  of  five  days. 


In  the  Mail 

t 

FROM  the  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily 
(Buffalo,  New  York)  comes  a  minia¬ 
ture,  facsimile  edition.  On  most  pages 
are  superimposed  panels  with  brief 
copy  messages  interpreting  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Polish  American  market 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily  in  reaching  it. 

*¥116  Lot  Angeles  Examiner  has  re¬ 
printed  from  its  pages  a  compilation 
of  editorial  opinion,  comment,  cartoons 
and  news  stories  under  the  title,  “Free 
Enterprise,  the  Builder  of  America.” 


Uses  "Headline  of  the 
Day"  on  Billboard 

The  largest  institutional  campaign 
in  the  history  of  the  Lot  Angeles 
Times  was  launched  this  month  with 
the  theme,  “Everybody’s  Newspaper.” 
Billboards,  radio,  car  cards  and  motion 
picture  trailers  are  the  media  used. 

Seventeen  painted  billboards  pror 
claim  characteristics  that  make  the 
Times  “everybody’s  newspaper”  and 
1,700  24-sheet  boards  display  photo¬ 
graphs  of  typical  Times  readers  and 
highlight  editorial  features. 

Most  spectacular  of  the  boards  is 
one  which  displays  the  actual  headline 
of  the  day,  set  in  exact  enlargement  of 
the  type  in  the  headline  of  the  Times’ 
city  edition.  This  board,  which  was 
conceived  by  the  Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  carries  a  30-times-enlarged 
reproduction  of  the  paper’s  front  page. 


The  headline  is  set  at  6  a.m.  each  day 
and  can  later  be  changed  in  event  of 
a  major  new  flash.  A  large  arrow 
bearing  the  words  “Today’s  Headline” 
points  to  the  banner,  and  beneath  the 
arrow  is  the  explanation  “from  the 
Times  .  . .  Everybody’s  Newspaper  . . . 
Paper  Is  Rationed — Share  Your  Copy” 
The  board  is  located  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  at  the  point  that  surveys 
indicate  greatest  traffic  count. 

As  part- of  this  campaign  the  Times 
inaugurated  an  extensive  radio  news 
service.  News  is  broadcast  each  hour 
on  the  hour  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight 
over  station  KMPC.  Each  newscast  is 
completely  rewritten.  A  staff  of  three 
rewrite  men  and  four  announcers  is 
maintained.  Other  radio  features  in¬ 
clude  “Eyewitness  News”  on  Sundays, 
a  sports  program  on  Saturday  and  two 
broadcasts  weekly  by  Marian  Manners, 
Times  home  economist. 

Book  mdlches  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten  and  4,000,000  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  comprising  a  set  of  eight;  each 
match  book  in  the  set  containing  the 
photograph  of  a  different  American 
military  or  naval  leader.  Copy  in  each 
stresses  different  Times  features. 

Purpose  of  the  campaign  is  not  to 
build  circulation  but  to  build  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Times  as  a  great  news¬ 
paper.  Every  billboard  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncement  carries  the  line  “Paper  is 
rationed — share  your  copy.”  'The 
Times  hopes  that  the  campaign  will 
build  prestige  for  the  day  when  news¬ 
print  supply  is  unlimited. 


AN  EXPLANATION 


THE  NATIONAL  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  which  is  constantly 
busy  sending  bulletins,  tips,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  other  material  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  has  started  a  new  service  which 
it  calls  its  “Reflector.”  It  is  a  bulletin 
devoted  to  extracting  gems  from  the 
trade  press  and  calling  the  attention 
of  NNPAers  to  them.  The  theory  is 
that  promotion  men  have  access  to  the 
trade  papers  but  that  in  the  rush  of 
things  they  may  miss  articles  of  special 
value.  The  Reflector  does  not  attempt 
to  summarize  the  articles  but  rather 
indicates  their  point  in  such  a  way 
that  the  promotion  man  will  go  to  the 
original  source  if  he  is  interested. 

Promotion  Manager  Edgar  S.  Bayol 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  is 
editor. 


Aln-ady  >ri«.  .nna-yKta  air  liKlklnir  ah.a.1  «o  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  WHK.N  Vir- 
TORY  f'OMES  Will  riirirnt  Bilvt-rliaiiur  “buiH  up  to  a  permant-nt  mark<  t .  Tin 
.  tmiiuuiiiliiH  r  rvod  J>y  SoiilliwcMt  Dailii-*  an-  ffuiii.latiomal  on  aifri.  ullim-.  imm-raN. 


amri^«MilJi^.’”voti'ran  indualri.'*'.  *  Tlio  il.-niai.d  will  n-niain  iH-rn.an.-iit  wh.-ii  111. 


inM-Har  hour  arrivuH. 

Southwenl  DhUioh  iMtios  havf'  an  a*f>rrf*(rate  poimlatiou  of  150.510  .  .  .  R  tail 
-al«-H  amiwxlinalinir  $70,000,000.  The  iioairat  Biniflo  oily  of  i-oniparablo  size  lii 
till-  North  ia  Flint.  Mii-hiiran  .  .  .  with  151.34.T  population  .  .  .  retail  sales  under 
J**7*i.ooo.OO<L  Tht*  Southwest  Dailies  Group  <^wf*4ls  Tulf*u  in  lH>th  <*ity  iMipulation 
.  .  .  uiid  retail  Hales. 

An  Oklahoma  <*ity  of  5,000  to  CO.OOO  is-  more  inii>ortJint  .  .  .  advtrtihinRl.T  anti 
i‘iyHH»niioa1Iy — than  a  city  double  the  tisie  in  Northern  anti  KaMern  Stati*?*.  Tht  .n 
an*  more  «elf-dependenl  .  .  .  lesM  coniptdltion  from  surrouiuUiur  citu**. 


Southwest  Dailies  offer  80.00^,r  influential.  iM»monall*e4l  ooverajre  of  their  eitit  • 
of  puWiealion  .  .  .  T'NDUPLU'ATKD! 

Soon  the  htuir  will  arrive  for  ‘Toiniuaiitk)  RaitN”  ou  the  bii^iiie'^s  halile-ffround. 
Hen'  is  a  rieh  potential. 


Sugar-Coating 

PRAISE  to  the  Detroit  News  for  a 
bright,  good-humored  little  booklet 
on  a  subject  which  doesn’t  usually  call 
forth  much  brightness  or  good  humor 
— paper  rationing.  Title:  “Do  you 
know  how  to  eat  cake  and  have  it 
too?”  In  it  the  News  concisely  sets 
forth  the  problem  and  reasonably  and 
persuasively  describes  how  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  situation.  The  copy 
is  impressive  in  its  tone  of  fairness. 


H 


Southwest  Drilies  </OKLRHomfl 


Under  the  heading,  “An  Explana¬ 
tion,”  the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily 
Review  said,  editorially,  in  its  Oct.  23 
issue:  “On  account  of  having  but  one 
Linotype  operator,  today’s  news  is 
greatly  restricted.  It  is  regrettable, 
but  cannot  be  helped.” 
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SatamllyJ don't  know  when  the  war  will  end.r. 


^*The  sooner  the  better^  is  all  I  can  say.  But  I  know 
that  until  it  ends,  you  and  I  have  a  duty  to  your  car  that 
gets  more  important  every  day,,. 


^Every'  car  that  still  runs  is  an  essential 
cog  in  the  country’s  whole  transportation 
scheme.  As  the  older  cars  quit,  the  ones 
still  left  get  more  and  more  essential. 

«  “I’m  not  making  scare -talk  when  I 
say  that  even  standing  in  a  garage  most 
of  the  time,  your  car  gets  run  down. 
Metals  corrode.  Oil  gets  dirty  and  sludgy. 
Grease  dries  out.  The  battery  runs  down. 
Spark  plugs  get  fouled  up.  Radiator  hose 
connections  go  bad.  Tires  get  soft,  so 
the  sidewalls  bend  and  crack. 

'  “In  these  times,  it’s  a  crime  to  let  this 


happen.  Because  you  don'' thaiv  to!  Almost 
anyone’s  car  can  see  him  through,  if 
he’ll  give  it  a  chance. 

“We’re  still  here  with  everything  it 
takes  to  help  protect  your  car,  whatever 
make  it  is.  You  find  us  short-handed 
sometimes,  but  we’re  long  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  equipment  and  reliable 
Esso  products. 

“However  little  you  drive,  you  need 
■winter  oil  and  a  winter  grease  job.  Your 
battery  fit  and  strong.  Your  radiator 
tight  and  ready  with  anti -freeze.  Your 


tires  checked  over,  maybe  switched 
around  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
This  is  mighty  important  right  now — to 
keep  your  car  in  service  for  the  duration. 
Come  on  in.  Right  this  week.  Winter’s 
getting  close!” 


STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OFERATiyC  THE 

ESSO 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Where  America  gets  the  world's 
foremost  petroleum  research 
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Brogan  Says  SA  Papers 
Want  More  U.  S.  Comics 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

WITH  newsprint  selling  in  Argentina 

at  $150  a  ton — an  all-time  high — 
and  three  times  as  much  as  it  cost 
two  years  ago, 
and  print  paper 
as  scarce  as  the 
proverbial  hen’s 
teeth  in  other 
sections  of  Latin 
America,  news¬ 
papers  down 
there  continue  to 
demand  and  use 
more  American 
comics  and 
newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate  material 
than  ever  before. 

That  was  the 
thought  passed  on  to  this  column  the 
other  day  by  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr., 
foreign  sales  manager  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  who  returned  re¬ 
cently  after  a  three-months’  tour  of 
every  country  in  South  America, 
during  which  he  flew  18,000  miles. 

Mr.  Brogan,  who  is  a  regular  visi¬ 
tor  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  said 
King  sells  more  daily  strips  and 
weekly  pages  in  Buenos  Aires  than  it 
sells  in  any  city  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
,  Francisco. 

Wide  DaaiaRd  far  Conies 

At  present,  he  stated,  KFS  sells 
six  weekly  different  colored  comic 
sections  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  has  not 
one  additional  page  available  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  three  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  city  which  want  a 
colored  comic  supplement. 

In  order  to  keep  their  daily  comics, 
the  KFS  executive  continued,  some 
Latin  American  papers  have  reduced 
the  size  of  the  strips  from  six-column 
width  to  four,  three  and  two-and-a- 
half-column  widths,  adding,  ’in  one  or 
two  cases  in  order  to  save  newsprint 
KFS  clients  have  reduced  the  size  of 
their  Sunday  colored  comic  supple¬ 
ment  to  one-half  tabloid  page  size.” 

What  kind  of  strips  or  pages  do 
they  prefer?  “Any  kind,”  according 
to  Mr.  Brogan,  “but  preferably  comics 
which  the  syndicate  adapts  for  the 
markets  and  then  translates.  Of 
course,  the  adaptation  of  American 
humor  is  very  important,  much  more 
so  than  the  actual  translation. 

“KFS  not  only  prepares  comics  for 
Latin  America,  but  for  other  coim- 
tries  in  the  world,  and  the  adaption 
of  “Blondie,”  “Popeye,”  or  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father”  for  Latin  America 
would  not  do  for  other  places  such  as 
Sweden,  Switzerland  or  Egypt.” 

Wide  Price  RaR9es 

Prior  to  the  war  King  humor  was 
used  by  newspapers  in  well  over  100 
countries  and  colonies  outside  of  the 
U.  S.  and  printed  in  about  30  different 
languages,  Mr.  Brogan  explained. 

“Today  King  products  are  still  being 
used  by  the  press  throughout  that  part 
of  the  world  that  remains  free,”  he 
continued.  “Incidentally,  King  comics 
are  still  being  used  in  a  few  foreign 
spots  that  at  the  moment  are  under 
the  Axis  heel.” 

During  his  trip  the  KFS  executive 
hit  a  dozen  different  countries  with  a 
variety  of  price  changes  that  varied 
from  filet  mignon  and  sirloin  steaks 
that  sold  anywhere  from  20c  to  40c 
U.  S.  currency  and  beautiful  orchids 
selling  at  $2  a  dozen  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  Scotch  whiskey  at  $20  a  bot¬ 
tle  and  cheap,  popular,  well-adver¬ 
tised  American  shoes  at  $18  a  pair. 


which  sell  here  in  New  York  at  less 
than  $4  a  pair. 

Mr.  Brogan  said  Argentina  contin¬ 
ues  to  get  its  newsprint  from  Sweden 
through  British  and  German  navicerts, 
although  paying  the  prohibitive  $150 
ton  price.  The  other  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  he  said,  are  taking 
Canadian  paper  at  around  $100  a  ton. 

“South  America  is  booming,”  he 
declared.  “I  believe  Brazil  is  grad¬ 
ually  but  rapidly  gaining  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Latin  America  economically 
and  I  feel  that  Sao  Paulo  will  be  the 
leading  city  of  the  South  American 
continent  in  10  years,  even  outdis¬ 
tancing  Buenos  Aires.” 

One  of  Mr.  Brogan’s  missions  on  his 
trip  was  to  establish  International 
News  Service  in  South  America. 

“It  was  done  and  already  INS  is 
serving  about  a  dozen  newspaper 
clients,”  he  said.  “The  readers  and 
editors  of  Latin  America  want  news 
of  the  world  and  particularly  North 
America. 

Mr.  Brogan  said  the  big  SA  papers 
play  American  news  prominently.  To 
illustrate,  when  President  Roosevelt 
addressed  Congress  Sept.  18  many 
newspapers  in  SA  carried  that  ad¬ 
dress  in  full,  he  said. 

While  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Brogan  opened 
an  INS  bureau  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at 
277  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  Rio’s  Broad¬ 
way.  He  also  enlarged  INS  staffs  in 
other  SA  coimtries. 

Coniif  Page  Clicks 

IT  ISNT  often  that  a  comic  strip 

draws  editorial  comment  But  Milt 
CanifFs  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  Sun¬ 
day  page  of  Oct.  17  gained  that  dis¬ 
tinction  recently. 

An  im]M>omptu  “speech,”  made  by 
Colonel  nip  Corkin,  a  strip  character, 
was  hailed  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  Oct.  18  as  a  “moving  bit  of 
prose.” 

Reprinting  as  its  second  editorial 
of  tile  day  the  complete  text  of 
Gorkin’s  stirring  words  to  newly-com¬ 
missioned  Flight  Officer  Terry  Lee, 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  the  day  before,  the  Star 
Journal  editorial  commented: 

“There’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  war 
literature  in  the  anthologies  and  text¬ 
books  of  the  next  generation  that 
won’t  say  as  much  as  well.” 

Caniff,  one  of  the  finer  artists  in 
the  comic  strip  business,  informs  us 
that  many  Army  Air  l^hools  have 
pinned  the  page  on  their  bulletin 
boards  and  he  has  received  many  re¬ 
quests  for  it  from  various  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

CanifTs  strip  is  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Winchell  Sued  for  Million 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  New  York 

Daily  Mirror  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  his  sponsor  and  the  Blue 
Network,  Inc.,  were  sued  for  $1,000,- 
000  Oct.  26  in  a  libel  action  filed  in 
behalf  of  George  Washington  Robnett, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Church 
League  of  America. 

The  Federal  Court  suit,  filed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  J.  A.  Cobbey,  an  attorney,  al¬ 
leged  Winchell,  the  Andrew  Jergens 
Company,  his  sponsor,  and  the  radio 
chain  conspired  to  defame  Robnett 
and  the  league  while  discussing  the 
book  “Under  Cover”  in  network 


broadcasts  on  July  25,  Aug.  1,  and 
Sept.  19. 

The  book,  written  by  John  Roy 
Carlson,  contained  false  information 
defaming  Robnett  and  the  Church 
League,  the  suit  alleged.  The  bill 
stated  the  manuscripts  quoted  by  Win¬ 
chell  over  the  air  were  prepared  by 
the  three  defendants  in  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  defamation. 

Robnett’s  suit  contained  two 
coimts  asking  actual  damages  of  $500,- 
000,  punitive  damages  of  $500,000. 

NEA  Names  Hopkins 

ROY  HOPKINS  has  been  named  plant 

superintendent  of  the  New  York  edi¬ 
torial  office  of  NEA  Service,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bob  Riendeau,  who  retired 
earlier  this  month  after  32  years  as 
mechanical  superintendent  and  head 
of  the  engraving  department  of  NEA 
(E.  &  P.,  Oct.  16,  P.  42).  Hopkins  has 
full  charge  of  all  plant  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  printers,  engravers, 
siereotypers,  and  mailing  room. 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 

“COURAGE  STOUT,”  by  William 

MacLeod  Raine,  popular  author  of 
western  stories,  is  the  latest  Blue 
Ribbon  daily  fiction  serial  to  be  re¬ 
leased  by  ^e  CmcAco  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  A  first-run 
story,  it  will  be  released  Nov.  15  and 
will  be  in  49  illustrated  installments. 

King  Has  New  BOM 

JESSE  STUART’S  “Taps  For  Private 

Tussie,”  Book  of  the  Month  selec¬ 
tion  for  December,  will  be  released 
by  King  Features  Syndicate,  it  has 
been  announced.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  “Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo,” 
King  will  give  newspapers  the  Book 
of  the  Month  simultaneously  with  its 
publication  and  distribution  to  Book 


of  the  Month  Club  members.  “Taps 
For  Private  Tussie”  will  be  in  30  il¬ 
lustrated  installments  ending  Dec.  25. 

EX-SCRIBE  SENTENCED 

Einar  Barfod,  former  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  many  years  star  Philadelphia 
newspaperman,  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  County  Prison  and  fined 
$1,000  by  Judge  John  A.  Mawhinney 
in  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  19.  Sentenced  with  him 
was  Houghton  E.  Van  Buskirk,  of 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  who  received  a 
two-year  sentence  and  was  fined 
$1,000.  They  were  convicted  last 
March  of  embezzlement  and  conspir¬ 
acy  in  connection  with  a  financial 
transaction  involving  the  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  Casualty  Co.,  of  which  Barfod 
was  treasurer  and  Van  Buskirk  pres¬ 
ident.  Barfod  was  associated  with 
the  old  Philadelphia  North  American. 
“Exposes”  were  Barfod’s  favorite 
journalistic  line,  and  he  was  widely 
known  for  his  crusades  on  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  so-called  “bucket  shops" 
(illegal  brokerage  establishments). 

HIRES  PRESS  AGENT 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  adverse 
publicity,  former  King  Carol  of  Ru¬ 
mania,  in  exile  in  Mexico  City,  issued 
a  statement  Oct.  22  in  which  he  said 
he  had  retained  the  American  public 
relations  firm  of  Russell  Birdwell  of 
New  York  to  present  his  case  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch. 

ANG  OFTICES  MOVED 

The  international  offices  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  were 
moved  Oct.  22  from  14  Pearl  street 
to  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  The 
new  postal  zone  is  7. 
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although  up  CO  its  neck  in  war  work,  is  not  just  a  war- 
boom  town.  Practically  all  plants  arc  well  established 
Rockford-owned  industries,  temporarily  converted  to 
war  work.  They  arc  now  planning  to  resume  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  peacetime  products,  in  greater  volume  chan 
ever  before,  when  Victory  is  won. 
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THE  NEED  FOR 


SIGNIFICANCE 


I  In  radio  sound  effects,  an  aspirin 
y  tablet  dropped  into  a  glass 

I  of  water  sounds  exactly  like  a  girl 

diving.  It  is  the  frequent  disparity 
between  what  things  seem  to  be,  and 
what  they  really  are,  that  makes  news 
significance  so  vitally  important  today. 
News  significance  is  one  key  to 
Newsweek*s  success.  But  that’s  not 
all  Newsweek  gives  its  readers.  It 
provides  factual,  impartial  reporting . . . 
signed  opinions  by  recognized 
authorities . . .  and  studied  predictions  of 
the  future,  through  The  Periscope 
and  Postwar  Horizons.  And . . . 
Newsweek’s  own  correspondents 

cable  on-the-spot  news  direct  from  the 
fighting  fronts!  Result.^  An  increase 
in  circulation,  in  five  short  years,  of 
74%!  And  an  increase  in  advertising 

revenue,  among  general  magazines, 
from  twenty 
second  to 


A  WeU-INfORMED  PUBLIC  IS  AMSRICA'S  GREATEST  SECURITY 
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Manufacturers 
Looking  Into 
Camera  Field 

By  JACK  PRICE 

We  have  been  asked  by  news  pho¬ 
tographers  if  we  thought  that  present 
military  requirements  for  a  special 
combat  camera  would  influence  the 
manufacturers  in  producing  a  camera 
for  news  work  in  the  post-war  period. 
Judging  from  the  views  expressed  in 
many  quarters  we  believe  the  camera 
of  the  future  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  success  of  such 
combat  cameras  that  are  utilized  by 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  developments 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  camera  that 
will  make  it  acceptable  for  military 
uses.  Considering  that  a  combat  cam¬ 
era  must  be  used  in  the  frigid  North 
and  in  the  steaming  heat  of  tropical 
jungles  it  must  be  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  to  withstand  the  troubles 
caused  by  both  extremes.  Aside  from 
these  particular  problems,  the  camera 
must  be  light  in  weight,  with  all  facil¬ 
ities  for  simplicity  in  operation  and  of 
a  size  that  would  enable  the  handling 
of  film  for  producing  good  prints  in 
quantities. 

Coll  on  Ezporienco 

There  are  several  schools  of  thought 
on  this  subject,  one  believing  in  ‘  the 
usefulness  of  very  small  films  and  the 
other  which  insists  that  only  a  large 
film  will  enable  enlargements  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  to  be  made  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  order  to  make  a  camera  that 
will  qualify  under  such  rigid  require¬ 
ments  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  experiences  of  those  photographers 
who  have  covered  the  various  war 
theaters  and  news  photographers  who 
have  had  a  great  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  various 
news  photographers  who  have  been 
covering  the  different  war  theaters 
should  be  of  some  value  to  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  engaged  in  producing 
either  a  combat  camera  or  one  that 
will  answer  the  news  cameraman’s 
problems.  Oddly  enough,  these  war 
photographers  are  not  agreed  upon 
any  one  camera  for  all  types  of 
work.  The  majority  of  them  are 
using  the  Speed  Graphic  but  in  each 
instance  the  photographer  uses  an 
auxiliary  small  camera. 

There  were  a  few  correspondents 
who  claimed  that  miniature  35mm 
cameras  did  yeoman  work  in  the  field 
but  they  did  not  believe  that  the  min¬ 
iature  boxes  were  the  answer.  While 
discussing  this  question  with  Bob 
Dorman,  manager  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  and  his  assistant,  Frank  Merta, 
in  charge  of  production,  we  were 
given  another  angle  that  is  considered 
very  important.  Dorman  pointed  out 
that  very  small  negatives  cause  much 
trouble  in  printing.  Although  the  best 
of  care  is  taken  in  handling  these 
films,  many  are  badly  spoiled  by 
fingerprint  marks  on  the  emulsion. 
The  larger-size  films,  according  to 
Dorman,  and  in  this  we  concur,  offer 
better  protection  from  such  trouble. 

Films  Spoiled 

Frank  Merta  claims  that  films  may 
not  be  spoiled  by  handling  during  the 
first  few  times  the  negatives  are 
printed  but  that  the  emulsion  of  a 
small  negative  if  handled  too  often  is 
bound  to  be  marked.  The  same  opin¬ 
ion  was  expressed  by  Caveo  Sileo, 
assignment  editor  of  INP.  Photo  syn¬ 
dicates  are  in  a  position  to  know  much 
about  the  subject  of  both  combat  and 
news  cameras  because  the  variety  of 
assignments  covered  by  their  staffs 


include  all  the  war  theaters.  Pho¬ 
tographers  working  for  these  syndi¬ 
cates  present  their  problems  to  their 
editors  who  mtist  often  provide  the 
solution. 

The  only  American  camera  that  has 
been  in  constant  use  both  in  general 
news  coverage  and  war  fronts  is  the 
Speed  Graphic,  but  the  Fairchild  K-20, 
now  being  used  by  the  Navy,  appears 
to  be  gaining  in  popularity.  Of 
course,  this  camera  as  it  is  now  made 
would  hardly  do  for  general  news 
work  because  it  is  too  heavy  and  uses 
roll  film.  Though  the  back  could  be 
converted  to  utilize  cut  films  the  box 
is  too  large  and  awkward  for  rapid 
news  coverage. 

We  have  been  informed  that  special 
cameras  are  being  prepared  for  the 
Signal  Corps,  but  since  the  cameras 
have  not  been  standardized  as  yet  or 
even  accepted,  we  cannot  talk  about 
them.  We  have  been  assured  that 
when  these  cameras  have  been  finally 
approved  we  will  be  permitted  to 
write  about  them.  If  the  research  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Signal  Corps  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  helping  produce  an  all¬ 
purpose  camera  that  would  offset  the 
problems  of  climatic  conditions  and 
ease  of  operation  they  will  have  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  news  pho¬ 
tography  for  post-war  conditions. 

If  the  camera  designed  for  military 
use  meets  with  the  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces  and  does  not  con¬ 
form  with  the  average  news  pho¬ 
tographer’s  idea  of  a  camera  most 
suitable  for  his  needs,  it  should  not 
be  too  difficult  a  task  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations.  At  least,  the 
step  in  the  right  direction  will  have 
been  made.  Judging  from  opinions 
expressed  here  and  there,  the  news 
photographic  profession  has  finally 
become  attractive  to  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  photographic  ma¬ 
terials. 

To  Make  Cameras 

ONE  FIRM  that  appears  to  be  headed 

for  the  production  of  cameras  and  en¬ 
largers  for  news  photographers  is  the 
Simmon  Bros.  Before  the  war  this 
organization  manufactured  an  en¬ 
larger  mainly  used  by  amateurs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  size  and  cost  of  this  en¬ 
larger,  known  as  the  Omega,  it  was 
installed  in  photo  plants  in  some  small 
newspapers. 

Last  week  we  asked  Fred  Simmon, 
one  of  the  three  brothers  who  operate 
the  concern,  if  his  firm  had  given  any 
serious  consideration  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  cameras  or  other  apparatus  that 
would  be  specifically  designed  for 
newspaper  photography.  He  informed 
us  that  they  were  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  needs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  that  tentative  plans  were 
already  drawn  for  action  when  the 
war  is  over. 
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Since  the  Simmon  Bros,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  production  of  photographic 
apparatus  for  the  armed  forces  no  in¬ 
formation  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
type  of  cameras  or  accessories  they 
are  producing.  However,  this  firm 
does  intend  to  produce  an  enlarger 
that  will  be  compatible  in  cost  and 
size  for  use  in  small  newspaper  photo 
departments.  They  expect,  also,  to 
produce  5x7  and  10  x  10  enlargers. 

Two  of  the  three  brothers  are  en¬ 
gineers.  Alfred  was  employed  for 
many  years  by  Westinghouse  as  an 
X-ray  engineer  and  Rudolph  was  a 
former  engineer  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Rollieflex  camera.  With 
the  experience  gained  in  making 
special  photographic  devices  for  the 
armed  forces,  this  organization  may 
produce  some  worthwhile  mechan¬ 
ical  articles  for  news  cameramen. 

Girl  for  INP  in  Ireland 
MISS  PEGGY  DIGGINS  is  one  of  the 
newest  members  of  news  photogra¬ 
phers  battalion  covering  the  war 
fronts  for  the  INP.  Miss  Diggins  was 
formerly  a  movie  actress  who  gave  up 
acting  for  photography.  She  was 
taught  the  mechanics  of  the  profession 
by  Sam  Shere,  also  of  INP.  Her  first 
war  assignment  was  the  coverage  of 
UB.  Marine  Detachment  in  Northern 
Ireland. 


games,  society,  plays,  prominent  at¬ 
tending  persons  and  the  players.  After 
the  final  game.  Miss  Robertson,  who, 
incidentally,  is  known  to  the  St.  Louis 
players,  went  to  the  Yanks’  dressing 
room  to  get  some  feature  stuff  on  the 
celebration,  but  before  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  warning  to  “pull  them 
up”  was  given.  Her  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  came  when  she  was  taking  a 
picture  of  Judge  Landis,  who  refused 
to  smile  at  her  command  on  the 
grounds  that  he  never  takes  orders 
from  women. 

Arpon  in  Florida 
LIEUT.  (J.G.)  FLOYD  G.  ARPAN, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  on  leave  for 
military  service,  is  now  stationed  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  He  is  serving  as  assis¬ 
tant  photographic  officer  in  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Training  Department.  Prior  to 
his  being  transferred  to  the  Florida 
station,  Lieut.  Arpan  was  assigned  to 
the  Audio-Visual  Aids  department  in 
recruit  training  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill. 

Before  entering  the  Navy,  Lieut. 
Arpan  was  in  charge  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  and  news  editing  courses  at 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

PRESS  RESERVATIONS 


Girl  Photog  at  Series 

ANOTHER  FIRST  was  scored  by 

Ruth  Robertson,  news  photographer 
for  Acme  Newspictures,  when  she 
covered  the  World  Series  Baseball 
Games  at  St.  Louis.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge  this  young  lady  was  the  first 
feminine  news  photographer  to  cover 
such  a  sporting  assignment. 

We  are  informed  that  Miss  Robert¬ 
son  covered  the  gamut  of  angles  of  the 


Washington,  Oct.  26 — The  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Gallery  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  in  charge  of  reser¬ 
vations  to  cover  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
beginning  Nov.  10.  Application  to  be 
accredited  for  coverage  of  the  sessions 
should  be  made  to  the  gallery  com¬ 
mittee,  Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  Lehman  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  explained. 


Significant!  Industries  of  Scran¬ 
ton  are  coming  into  the  limelight 
of  National  advertising  campaigns. 
Take  this  picture  of  an  American 
fighter  looking  up  through  the 
magic  veil  of  camouflage-net  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  famous  Scranton  firm 
specializing  in  curtains.  Now  the 
plant  is  in  War-work  .  .  .  post-war 
days  will  find  it  back  doing  a  national  job  as  before.  Example  of  a 
permanent  Scranton  industry. 


Many  of  Scranton’s  new  industries  are  going  in  for  national  adver¬ 
tising.  It  advertises  SCRANTON,  too.  Is  an  assurance  of  after-War 
industrial  progress.  A  steady  market.  350  GOING  plants  in  this 
area  now  .  .  .  more  coming.  Industrial  employment  climbing  to 
41,000.  Anthracite  mining  at  a  record  peak. 


But  .  .  .  the  fine  thing  is  that  so  many  of  these  old  and  new 
enterprises  are  becoming  national  advertisers,  as  a  build-up  for 
assured  peace-time  business.  An  excellent  omen. 

The  Scranton  Times  .  .  .  First  in  local  and  national  linage — first  in 
circulation  coverage  .  .  .  lias  been  constructively  identified  with 
inspiring  a  greater  Scranton. 


^aaitlfin  Stines. 

Scrontofl's  firif  Ncwtpoper  for  More  Than  o  Third  Cen^jry 

GEORGE  A  McDEVITT  COMPANY 

MW  YO«l'  CHlC»&0  *M  *  DtIPOlI  .-J  lOSION 
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THE  niGHT  of  Earope’s  aprooted  millions,  as  indicated  by  polls 
of  public  opinion,  is  a  subject  that  excites  America’s  keen  sym- 
pamy.  Countless  photographs  of  Polish  refugees  are  available. 


BUT  IN  BUILDING  a  picture-story.  Parade  chose  from  hundreds 
of  pictures  those  that  would  tell  one  family’s  escape  to  freedom, 
step  by  step.  The  "Parade  Touch’’  was  brought  into  play. 


a 


r '  - 


V-e  r 


THE  DRAMA  of  one  family,  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  nation,  springs  to  life 
in  Parade’s  pages,  with  pictures 
and  captions  brilliantly  synchro- 
sized  to  carry  readers  along. 


NOT  ONLY  CHOOSING  the  right 
pictures,  but  skillfully  cropping 
them  to  bring  out  the  essence  of 
their  drama,  results  in  a  com¬ 
pelling  sequence. 


Ahran  Baacon  iauraal 
•ridgapoi't  Sunday  Post 
Chicasa  Sun 

Oanvar  Rachy  Mountain  Haws 
OatroitFraa  Press 
Cl  Paso  Timas 
lacksonvilla  Florida  Times- Union  Washinfcton  Post 
Younzstown  Vindicator 

'  Total  Circulation  2.000.000 


Nashvilta  Tannessaan 

New  Bedferd  Standard  Timas 

Newarh  Star-Ledger 

Partland  .Me.)  Sunday  Tatagram 

Syracuse  Herald-Amarican 

Toledo  Times 


WHETHER  by  using  pictures  available  to  everybody,  or  by 
pre-editing  stories  —  planning  and  photographing  special 
sequences  —  Parade’s  stories  have  suspense  and  climax  be- 
tause  they  treat  subjects  in  terms  of  individual  people.  More 
about  Parade  editorial  methods  next  monthl 


arade 
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Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
Continues  Operations 

Xhe  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express  this 
veek  is  operating  100%  wiA  use  of 
bottled  gas  for  heating  typesetting 
ggehines  and  borrowed  electric  ele- 
gents  for  stereotjrpe  and  remelt  pots, 
both  substitutes  for  city  gas  which 
gas  cut  off  following  an  explosion  of 
the  local  gas  works  Oct.  24,  according 
to  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Daily  Express 
poblisher. 

‘’We  are  equipped  to  use  bottled  gas 
on  the  main  stereotype  pot  in  the 
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event  the  electric  heat  should  fail,” 
Mr.  Stackhouse  informed  Editor  & 
PuBUSHBR.  “Changeovers  were  made 
immediately  on  Sunday  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty.  No  other  newspapers  in  this 
area  were  affected.” 

In  a  page  one  story  Oct.  25,  the  Daily 
Express  told  readers  how  it  met  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  through  help  from 
many  local  firms.  The  story  said:  "As 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
usual  supply  of  gas  would  not  be 
available,  many  offers  of  assistance 
were  received  and  through  the  help  of 
H.  N.  Crowder,  Jr.,  Company,  the 
Suburban  Gas  Company  of  Belvidere, 


the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  the  John 
S.  Correll  Printing  Company  and  the 
Allentown  Call  Publishing  Company, 
this  newspaper  was  produced  through 
the  substitution  of  electric  heating 
elements  and  protane  (bottled)  gas. 

“In  order  to  keep  operations  going 
it  was  necessary  for  crews  to  work 
practically  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday 
night  to  make  the  changeovers.  En¬ 
gravings  of  photographs  used  in  the 
Express  extra  yesterday  and  today’s 
Express  were  made  by  the  Industrial 
Engraving  Company  of  this  city 
through  the  use  of  gasoline  heat  as  a 
substitute  for  gas. 


“Emergency  conditions  must  be  met. 
The  management  of  the  Express  is 
happy  that  with  the  aid  of  the  above- 
mentioned  concerns  it  has  been  able  to 
meet  its  problems  and  that  you  may 
have  your  newspaper  each  afternoon 
as  usual.” 

■ 

FREEZE  CIRCULATION 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Oct.  25— The 
Post-Register  has  announced  a  "freeze” 
of  its  circulation,  with  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  wait  their  turn.  Cir¬ 
culation  will  be  maintained  at  10,500, 
the  announcement  said. 


Better-read  advertisements,  too,  in 


parade 


From  beginning  to  end,  as  shown 
by  frequent  surveys.  Parade  is  America’s 
best-read  magazine  section.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  Parade  leads  all  magazines  for  family 
readership! 

Advertisers  in  Parade  cannot  help  but 
profit  from  this  page-to-page  high  reader- 
ship  of  editorial  content. 

And,  as  a  creative  person  in  advertising 
—striving  constantly  to  better  the  atten¬ 
tion-value  of  your  advertisements,  you  can 
get  helpful  pointers  from  studying  the 
secrets  of  Parade’s  editorial  methods. 


with  leadership  in  readership  among  all  magazine  sections! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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"REDUCTION"  ME^S  "CUT"! 

BEHIND  ALL  the  newsprint  troubles  of  the 

past  ten  months  and  those  which  lie  ahead,  the 
major  cause  has  been  lack  of  reliable  information. 
The  original  WPB  Order  L-240  did  not  produce 
the  results  expected  because  it  was  written  in  the 
absence  of  correct  data.  The  large  city  publish¬ 
ers  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  WPB  News¬ 
paper  .\dvisory  Board  made  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Director  in  the  belief  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  across  the  country  a  margin  of  waste  that,  if 
eliminated,  would  achieve  the  saving  indicated  by 
the  reported  needs  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

It  is  evident  now  that  there  was  no  such  mar¬ 
gin.  Outside  of  highly  competitive  metropolitan 
centers,  returns  are  a  comparatively  negligible 
factor  in  newspaper  operations.  Often  they  will 
not  amount  to  2%  of  a  total  press  run,  as  against 
more  than  15%  in  many  big  city  set-ups.  So 
much  for  the  lack  of  accurate  data  on  consump¬ 
tion. 

On  the  production  side,  matters  were  pot  much 
better  a  year  ago.  The  Canadian  producers  told 
the  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
WPB  that  there  was  a  prospective  shortage  of 
pulpwood — but  they  could  not  come  within  5% 
of  predicting  its  volume.  Three  months  later, 
they  threw  the  whole  situation  into  confusion  by 
stating  that  their  first  estimates  had  been  too 
pessimistic.  By  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  it 
was  entirely  clear  that  Order  L-240  had  failed. 

We  approach  the  beginning  of  1944  with  far 
better  information  than  we  had  a  year  ago,  but 
no  better  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  solution  un¬ 
less  firm  action  is  taken  on  both  sides  of  our 
Northern  border.  United  States  consumers  must 
resolutely  recognize  that  there  is  a  shortage — 
exactly  how  great  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
no  one  here  yet  knows.  If  consumption  in  the 
United  States  proceeds  with  as  little  regard  for 
WPB  regulations  as  it  has  in  1943,  shipments  will 
most  certainly  be  further  curtailed  and  the  slack 
will  come  out  of  publishers’  inventories. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  the  question  of  getting 
men  into  the  woods  remains  unsolved.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  insoluble,  if  the  Canadian  authorities 
can  be  convinced  that  an  adequate  supply  of  pa¬ 
per  to  their  United  States  customers  is  of  equal 
importance  with  other  phases  of  their  war  pro¬ 
duction.  Certain  classes  of  workers,  including 
farmers,  are  held  exempt  from  military  service, 
but  the  Dominion  leaders  have  not  yet  seen  their 
way  clear  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  wood 
cutters.  The  majority  of  these  are  farmers  in  the 
growing  season,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  risk 
their  status  under  Selective  Service  by  engaging 
in  work  which  is  not  classed  as  essential. 

Provision  of  more  wood,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem,  and  it  calls  for  unselfish  cooperation 
among  American  and  Canadian  war  manpower 
authorities,  paper  producers  of  both  countries, 
and  newspaper  publishers.  We  are  closer  to  that 
than  we  have  ever  been,  but  not  yet  clo.se  enough 
for  satisfactory  results  in  the  year  to  come. 

Pending  the  finding  of  greater  wood  supplies, 
the  immediate  move  is  up  to  the  United  State.s 
newspaper  business.  Newspapers  face  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  fitting  their  pattern  to  the  available 
material,  keeping  at  the  fullest  measure  possible 
their  service  to  the  reader,  cutting  out  all  non- 
essentials,  and  imposing  whatever  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  their  advertising  space  that  their  local 
situations  warrant.  The  way  to  cut  is  to  cut — 
beginning  NOW. 


“Cod  is  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” — St.  John,  IV,  24. 


WAS  THIS  "ESSENTIAL"? 

WE  NOTE  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  for  Oct. 

27  a  six-column  advertisement  for  a  local  de¬ 
partment  store,  listing  about  two  .score  items  for 
sale  at  reductions  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
regular  prices.  Across  the  top  of  the  page  was  a 
black  line  proclaiming  this  “An  event  so  amaz¬ 
ing  that  we  have  distributed  350,000  24-page  cir¬ 
culars  to  tell  the  news.” 

That  represents  about  65  tons  of  paper,  pre¬ 
sumably  standard  newsprint  or  paper  so  similar 
that  it  could  be  used  for  newspaper  publication — 
a  year’s  supply  for  many  a  small  paper.  Its  use 
in  this  connection  both  supplements  and  competes 
with  newspaper  advertising,  yet  it  does  not  come 
under  WPB  Order  L-240,  but  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  commercial  printers.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  whole  print  paper  pool,  and  it 
represents  a  use  of  paper  that  must  be  regarded 
as  extravagant  at  a  time  when  efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  bent  on  economy. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  many  newspapers 
and  adverti.sers  that  a  paper  shortage  genuinely 
exists  so  long  as  this  sort  of  practice  is  tolerated. 
We  have  agreed  with  the  WPB  in  its  avoidance 
of  determining  “essentiality”  of  printing  or  pub¬ 
lication,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  justify  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  65  tons  of  paper  to  place  before  the 
public  a  collection  of  merchandise,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  was  either  defective  or  of  “.sec¬ 
ond”  quality. 

ARMY  CENSOR  FAILS  AGAIN 

THE  FUTILITY  of  arbitrary  censorship  is  dem- 

on.strated  almost  daily.  Designed  to  prevent 
u.seful  information  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  censorship  instrument  is  inevitably 
used  by  men  of  small  minds  to  prevent  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  information  which  .seems  to 
them  “dangerous.”  A  case  in  point  is  reported 
by  the  AP  from  London  this  week.  From  a  dis¬ 
patch  quoting  exchanged  American  prisoners  from 
Germany  on  conditions  attending  their  captivity, 
the  U.  S.  Army  censors  in  London  cut  out  650 
words,  mostly  critical  of  German  treatment. 

.\11  that  was  passed  tended  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  American  soldiers  and  airmen 
were  contented,  even  pleased,  with  their  treat¬ 
ment,  although  earlier  dispatches  from  Stock¬ 
holm  had  conveyed  the  opposite  idea.  The  at¬ 
tempted  suppression  availed  nothing,  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  attempt  was  on  the  wires  the  next 
day.  The  suspicions  so  generated  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  as  bad  as  any  impression  the  public  might 
have  formed  from  the  original  story,  and  prob¬ 
ably  worse. 

.\nother  example  of  futile  secrecy  was  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  of  the  Senate  at  which  five  Sena¬ 
tors  recently  returned  from  a  world  tour  gave 
their  colleagues  a  “confidential”  report  of  their 
travels  and  observations.  Decades  of  experience 
with  executive  sessions  ought  to  have  educated 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  news  always  gets 
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out  in  some  form,  usually  inaccurate  at  the  start. 
As  Senator  Lodge,  one  of  the  tourists,  sad  b 
correcting  allegedly  erroneous  versions  of  his  ^ 
marks,  “members  of  the  Senate  are  not  as  good 
reporters  as  members  of  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery.”  The  Senator,  who  was  formerly  a  reporter, 
is  in  excellent  position  to  judge. 

Far  be  it  from  Editob  &  Pttbusber  to  deny  the 
necessity  for  wartime  censorship  or  executive  see- 
sions  when  the  nation’s  safety  or  the  welfare  ol 
its  fighting  men  are  at  stake.  We  accept  both,  u 
do  the  majority  of  newspaper  people.  When  cen- 
.sorship  and  executive  sessions  are  extended  to  po¬ 
litical  matters  with  only  a  trace  of  military  im¬ 
portance,  the  free  press  system  is  jeopardized,  and 
the  people  are  denied  access  to  news  at  its  source. 

NEW  RULING  OH  CARRIERS 

A  PROBLEM  of  proportions  that  can  be  called 

at  least  annoying  has  arisen  for  publishers. 
That  is  the  new  conclusion  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  that  newspaper  carriers  are  em¬ 
ployes  and  not  independent  contractors,  and  an 
therefore  subject  to  payment  of  tax,  both  by 
employe  and  employer,  under  the  Social  Security 
Law. 

In  1938,  says  Circulation  Bulletin  No.  24-1943 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assocu- 
tion,  “there  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  a  complete  statement,  includini 
copy  of  contract  and  description  of  operating 
conditions,  covering  the  carriers  of  the  Flmt 
(Mich.)  Journal,  and  based  on  the  condition! 
outlined  in  that  statement,  the  Commissioner  ol 
Internal  Revenue  ruled  that  these  carriers  wen 
independent  contractors  and  not  employes,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  subject  to  the  provision! 
of  the  Social  Security  Law,  requiring  paymat 
of  tax  by  employer  and  employe.” 

That  decision  was  widely  publicized  and  many 
newspapers  adopted  the  Flint  Journal  plan  and 
have  since  considered  their  carriers  to  be  ind^ 
pendent  contractors,  exempt  from  Social  Security 
Taxes.  Beginning  last  year,  some  local  Intemil 
Revenue  Collectors  have  claimed  that  carrier! 
were  not  independent  contractors  and  have  de 
manded  payment  of  tax  both  by  the  newspiqw 
and  the  boy.  These  demands  were  generally 
consequent  upon  a  clfum  for  unemployment  bene 
fits  by  a  carrier  or  members  of  his  family,  whicb. 
being  appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenut. 
resulted  in  reversal  of  the  Flint  ruling. 

The  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Intemi 
Revenue,  according  to  the  ANPA,  has  reviewed 
u  number  of  cases  and  held  that  “because  of  tb 
yreculiar  nature  of  the  newspaper  publishing  bus 
ness,”  persons  engaged  in  buying  newspapers  a! 
wholesale  and  selling  them  at  retail,  are  to  b 
treated  as  employes  and  not  as  independent  con 
tractors.  Comer  boys,  buying  at  wholesale  ud 
selling  at  retail,  are  exempted  from  this  rulin? 

It  appears  that  the  Bureau  will  not  accept  cour 
rulings  in  individual  cases  as  a  guide  to  determir 
ing  the  status  of  others  operating  under  the  .saiH' 
c-onditions.  The  ANPA  therefore  advi.ses  tW 
publishers  pay  the  tax  under  protest,  requesrin? 
that  it  be  not  retroactive  in  view  of  the  genen 
reliance  of  newspapers  on  the  Flint  Journal 
cision,  and  should  then  file  a  claim  on  Treasury 
Department  Form  843  for  a  refund  of  the  t«i 
illegally  collected.  That  procedure  should  saw 
time,  expense,  and  trouble,  and  if  a  sufficient  nuia 
l)er  of  convincing  claims  are  filed,  the  Bureau  mi! 
revert  to  its  former  ruling,  which  was  based  a 
fact  and  common  sense. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


AMG  and  Lieut.  General  Clark’s  Fifth  signed  to  become  managing  editor  of  Wf  F-  f  W  fg  « 

Army.  He  entered  Naples  with  the  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle.  If  If  C  f^Off  mltlf 
first  troops  there.  Mr.  Hilton  formerly  was  telegraph 

editor  of  the  San  Diego  Sun,  later  go-  W\  TL.  f 

,S.  In  The  Business  Office  UtlC  Uoy,  IheTeS 

ri’a^therSc/iom'*  *'•  BEVINGER.  circulation  man-  “  /Ap  DffUCff  tO  POV 

vith  Other  Scripps-  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-  «•  E.  Carmichael,  veteran,  W.nston-  ffifT  lU  M  UJf 

-  Sentinel.willbecomecirculationman-  C.)  Sent.nel  reporte^  is  =_ 

/■  sto-SaZ  afSr  a^afTwhll '<’»  "•«  ^OVR  BIRTHDAY 

I  lcripi»  HowLd  iuies  C^mercial  leMure  by  StelU,. 

*  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  Nov.  1.  below  the  hip.  Fiuther  X-ray  Jake  for  instance,  today  s  release 

Fred  Goldschmid  wUl  remain  circu-  -Saturday,  October  ZQ^-Readers 

J  If  lation  director  of  Memphis  Publishmg  t,„k  »  ai^  look  up  their  birthday  stars  and 


PAUL  C.  EDWARDS,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  News  and 
formerly  identified  with  other  Scripps- 

Howard  News-  _ 

papers,  has  been 
appointed  to  the 

board  of  trustees  * 

of  Stanford  Uni-  tj 

versity.  Edwards  ^ 

611s  the  vacancy  gm 

created  last  year  >  \ 

by  the  resigns-  ^ 

tion  of  Harry 

Chandler  of  the 

boa  Angeles 

jitties.  Prior  to  ■  JT 

joining  the  News  l»  ^ 

in  1932,  Edwards  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

served  as  editor  C.  Edwards 


first  troops  there.  Mr.  Hilton  formerly  was  telegraph 

editor  of  the  San  Diego  Sun,  later  go- 
T_  'Piiaa  a.....  log  to  thc  Suntu  Barbara  News-Press 

In  The  Business  Omce  3^^  Mercury-Herald  at  San  Jose, 

as  assistant  managing  editor. 

C.  W.  BEVINGER,  circulation  man-  „  «  ^  •  u  i  a  nr-  a 

ager  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-  _  veteran,  W.naton- 

Sentinel,  will  become  circulation  man-  (N.  C  )  Sentin^  “ 

ager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  .f*  City  Hc^pital,  Wm- 

Co.,  which  publishes  Memphis’  two  ston-Salem,  after  a  fall  m  which  he 
Scripps-Howard  daUies,  Commercial  suffered  a  possible  fracture  of  the  bone 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  Nov.  1.  ^elow  the  hip.  Fiuther  X-ray 


C.  W.  BEVINGER,  circulation  man- 


served  as  editor  C.  Edwards 

of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun.  He  also  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  in  California  for  a  time.  He 
left  Stanford  in  1906  and  for  the  last 
several  years  has  been  a  consulting 
professor  of  the  journalism  division. 
He  recently  completed  a  term  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  San  Francisco’s  widely- 
known  Commonwealth  Club,  and  also 
is  active  here  on  the  Rosenberg  Foun¬ 
dation  board  of  trustees. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard,  was 
recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
First  Nighters  Committee  for  the 
premiere  showing  in  Oil  City  of  “This 
b  The  Army’’  for  the  benefit  of  Army 
Emergency  Relief. 

Seymour  Morris  has  resigned  from 
the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington  to  join  the  Cowles  pub¬ 
lishing  and  radio  companies  in  Des 
Moines.  Mr.  Morris  will  act  as  an 
assistant  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  the  Iowa  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Look  magazine.  One  of  Mr. 
Morris’  first  duties  will  be  to  set  up 
8  new  Cowles  research  and  surveying 
d^)artment  in  Iowa.  Before  joining 
the  government,  Mr.  Morris  was  an 
account  executive  at  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  and 
previous  to  that  was  with  Benton  & 
Bowles  and  Lord  &  Thomas. 

E.  T.  Flaherty,  manager  of  radio 
station  KSCJ,  Sioux  City,  la.,  but 
former  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
manager  at  Des  Moines  and  one-time 
publisher  of  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.) 
Daily  Record,  has  reentered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  with  purchase  of  the  Elk 
Point  (S.  D.)  Weekly  Union  County 
Herald  from  George  Searle,  who  is 
entering  military  service.  Paul  Wood 
will  edit  the  paper  and  Flaherty  will 
continue  as  radio  station  manager. 

Wright  Bryan,  associate  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  now 
in  England  as  the  paper’s  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  gave  his  first  broadcast 
from  England  on  Oct.  18  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lt.  Jack  J.  Tyson,  an  Al¬ 
bany  (Ga.)  bombardier  -  navigator, 
who  has  completed  25  successful  mis¬ 
sions  over  France  and  Holland.  It 
was  Bryan’s  first  of  a  weekly  series 
which  will  be  a  featvire  oi  the 
Views  of  The  News  prograpi  over 
radio  station  WSB  in  Atlanta. 

Capt.  John  Boettiger,  son-in-law  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  landed 
under  enemy  fire  with  the  Fifth  Army 
in  Italy  and  has  taken  over  an  impor¬ 
tant  post  in  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Naples  area.  Captain 
Boettiger  said  that  his  job  was  that  of 
executive  officer  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Col.  Edgar  Hume,  chief  of  AMG  in 
Italy,  and  liaison  officer  between  the 


manager,  said. 

William  J.  Walker  has  joined  the 
financial  advertising  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York.  He  was 


formerly  regional  director  of  sales  for  Detroit  News. 


columnist  for  62  years,  when  he  fell. 

A1  Abbott,  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  has  moved  over  to 


ktion  director  of  Memp^  Publishmg  „  newsDaoerman  ^ook  up  their  birthday  stars  and 

*«  «  load  »/  advicJoa  a,^: 

entpositionl,  Jame^s  A.Folt?bus^ess  which  he  h^  ahead  for  them  tomorrou^Here 

manager  said.  a^ociated  as  news  writer  and  „  «  sample: — 

William  J.  Walker  has  joined  the  62  yeare,  f®l'-  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  31 

financial  advertising  staff  of  the  Wall  to  SCORPIO  (Oct.  24-Nov.  22)— Best 

Street  Journal,  New  York.  He  was  ,  r>  ,  y®“  ®^  your  health  to- 

formerly  regional  director  of  sales  for  ‘"®  news.  Don’t  let  haste  make  waste. 

Commodity  Distributors,  Inc.  Bob  Ball,  aviation  editor  for  the  Avoid  taking  any  kind  of  risk. 

Cecilia  Mitchell  Cunningham,  of  Detroit  News,  has  won  the  TWA  SAGITTARIUS  (Nov.  23.Dec.  22)- 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  classified  de-  outstanding  aviation  writ-  This  is  a  really  poor  day  for  most, 

partment,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab-  JJ}®’  "  5  judgment  used  cauti- 

sence  to  visit  her  soldier-husband  in  News  and  Ball  received  the  $250  prize,  ously,  will  keep  you  out  of  trouble. 
Texas.  Ewing  Herbert,  veteran  editor  of  the  CAPRICORN  (Dec.  23-Jan.  20) — A 

ir.arli.  A  a  Tn<.mh*.r  nf  thp  Hlowatha  (Kan.)  Daily  World,  is  im-  sensitive  mood  or  a  quarrel  with  your 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Ga-  proving  after  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  family  could  be  very  upsetting.  Try  to 

rette’s  advertising  staff  for  the  past  13  C^t.  Ewmg  HerWt,  on  * n*  F  u  IQI  A 

vpars  hac  arcd^ntod  a  nnsition  as  ad.  l®ave  from  the  Army,  IS  With  him  m  AQUARIUS  (Jan.  _21.Feb._  19)— A 


Commodity  Distributors,  Inc. 


Bob  Ball,  aviation  editor  for  the 


Cecilia  Mitchell  Cunningham,  of  Detroit  Nems  has  won  Ae  TWA 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  classified  de-  outstanding  aviation  wnt- 


years,  has  accepted  a  position  as  ad- 


AQUARIUS  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19)— A 


vertis’ing  manager  of  the  Hibbing  Hiawatha.  The  ^nior  Herbert  w^  '“"f  .‘®  * 

tMinn)  Tribune  formerly  state  Senator  from  the  could  be  very  risky  so  count  ten  be- 

Donald  Campbell,  formerly  of  Texas  Brown-Doniphan  counties  district.  f^»re  you  answer  in  wrath.  Be  conser- 
Daily  Press  League’s  Chicago  office.  Dean  Jenks,  Detroit  News  assistant  /i?  k  on.**  <>11  , 

is  joining  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  reporter  on  the  police  beat,  has  joined 

oZrn,  lcol.ro  t  uSkor.  Mr.  C»„p-  A.soci.,ed  Pro«  No»  York  ;S:.”id“r.lt..io„‘il“.7'r  ,rr,.ld 

Margaret  Russell,  former  Detroit  getting  into  hot  water.  Avoid  haste. 


bell  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Margaret  Russell,  former  Detroit 
before  joining  the  Texas  Daily  Press  Times  space  sports  writer,  now  has  a 
League.  regular  reporting  job  with  the  paper. 


League.  regular  reporting  job  with  the  paper. 

William  J.  Reilly,  formerly  promo-  Boyd  Simmons,  former  assistant  la¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Charlotte^  (N.  C.)  jj^j.  editor  for  the  Detroit  News  and 
News,  has  joined  the  advertising  pro-  ^  Nieman  Fellow,  is  now  chief  of  the 
motion  st^  ^  New^eek,  New  York,  i^bor  desk  in  the  OWI  news  bureau 
Joseph  F.  Quinn  has  joined  the  M-  jn  Washington.  He  joined  the  OWI  a 
tional  advertismg  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York.  Associated 

with  Printers’  Ink  for  20  years,  for  the  Jimmie  Pooler,  Detroit  Free  Press 
last  13  months  he  has  been  a  member  reporter,  is  now  teaching  journalism 


limes  space  sports  writer  now  nas  a  ^RIES  (Mar.  22.Apr.  20) -A  dis- 
regular  reportmg  job  with  the  paper.  due  to  a  hot  temper  could  ruin 

Boyd  Simmons,  former  assistant  la-  a  lot  of  well-laid  plans,  so  be  calm  and 
bor  editor  for  the  Detroit  News  and  patient  with  others  if  yon  can. 
a  Nieman  Fellow,  is  now  chief  of  the  TAURUS  (Apr.  21-May  21)  — No 
labor  desk  in  the  OWI  news  bureau  amount  of  pushing  will  get  a  job  done 
in  Washington.  He  joined  the  OWI  a  so  don’t  let  things  irritate  you.  Hold 
year  ago.  your  temper  and  be  patient  with  others. 

Jimmie  Pooler,  Detroit  Free  Press  .  GEMINI  (May  22.June  22)— Lack  of 
,  .  u-  -  •  !•  harmony  with  your  family  can  make 


:Vu  TT  •  T  leading  ,hem  very  unhappy.  Relax 

of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  at  the  Umversity  of  Detroit,  his  alma  ^est  up  for  the  days  to  come. 

Tom  J.  Turner,  advertising  man-  mater.  CANCER  (June  23-July  23)— You 

ager  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes-  Frank  E.  Wheeler,  director  of  public  can  avoid  too  much  difficulty  today  if 
man  Review,  has  been  appointed  busi-  relations  at  Kemper  Military  School  y®tt  are  thoughtful  and  patient  in  all 
ness  manager  of  that  newspaper.  for  the  past  four  years,  became  man-  y®®  undertake.  Don’t  attempt  too  much. 

aging  editor  of  the  BoonvUle  (Mo.)  LEO  (July  24-Aug.  23) — A  careless 


CANCER  (June  23-July  23)— You 
Frank  E.  Wheeler,  director  of  public  can  avoid  too  much  difficulty  today  if 


ness  manager  of  that  newspaper. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


aging  editor  of  the  BoonvUle  (Mo.)  LEO  (July  24-Aug.  23) — A  careless 
Daily  News  on  Oct.  18,  succe^ing  act  avoided,  will  be  so  much  trouble 
Charles  E.  Jones,  who  will  enter  the  avoided.  You  can  control  the  situation 


if  you  are  very  cautious. 

VIRGO  (Aug.  24-Sept.  22)— Avoid 


_  _  .  .  armed  force*!  <»  you  are  very  cautious. 

FRANCIS  W.  HILTON,  recenUy  of  torc^.  viRr^  i  L.  991 

San  Jose  Cal  has  been  named  Erwm  Eble  has  joined  the  public  .Y^HGO  (Aug.  24-^pt.  22)  Avoid 

aan  JOse,  ^ai.,  nas  oe^  n^ea  ,  . .  denartment  of  the  General  a  risk  or  getting  into  an  argu- 

managmg  editor  of  the  Marshfield  reigns  d^a^ent  of  the^^^  Compromise  and 

(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Txmes.  His  service  ^ble  be  patient  and  you  can  get  through  all 

on  the  Coos  Bay  Times  dates  from  years  with  Cleveland  and  Akron 

Sent.  1.  1943.  He  succeeds  to  the  ex-  papers  before  taking  his  present  post.  LIBRA  (Sent.  23X)rt.  2.31 — 


relations  department  of  the  General  ®‘'  Setting  into  an  argu- 

Tir..  A  R„hW  Cn  AWrnn  ITKto  P*®"*  anyone.  Compromise  and 


on  the  Coos  Bay  Times  dates  from 
Sept.  1,  1943.  He  succeeds  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  post  left  vacant  when  William 
L.  Baker,  former  managing  editor,  re¬ 


right. 

LIBRA  (Sept.  23-Oct.  23)— Conser- 


Ruth  Taunton,  church  editor  of  the  vutive  action  and  sticking  to 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Tip  for  Using  Valuablo,  Rafionod  Nowsprinf  ll 


1.  THI  BIRRYS  .  .  . 

by  Carl  Grubert,  zoom¬ 
ing  high  and  fast  to  cop- 
rung  reader-interest  in 
Chicago’s  highly  com¬ 
petitive  comic  market. 


REPLACE 

WEAK  Features 


With  STRONG  Ones! 


2.CARTAINMIDNIOHT 

. .  .  thrilling  adventure 
strip  presold  tomillions 
coasc-to-coast  by  radio 
and  movie  industries. 

Your  readers  arealready 

Captain  Midnight  hn%\  .. 

‘  t«rms  on  thoto  STRONG,  survoy- 

«  toatod,  eomic-pago  foohirof. 


3.  THI  TOOOIIS... 

by  The  Baers  —  their 
lovableness  catches  on 
like  wildfire.,  .they  are 
neighborly,  “down-to- 
earth”  folks  just  like 
the  family  next  door. 


TME  CMlCAlSa  stm 

t^ytccucaZi’ 

HARIY  lAKIR,  Gtmtnl  Mmtgtf 
400  W.  MAMSON  STRUT,  CHICAGO,  Rl. 


lach  fMtwr*  availaM*  4  cr  5  calwiiiiis  4«ily— 'A  M->  'A  PO-  er  taM«M  Svnduy 


decision  despite  temporary  upset  are 
the  best  ways  to  circumvent  trouble. 

In  addition  Stella  supplies  a  daily 
astrological  prophecy.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  for  every  reader  every  day. 

The  pull  of  the,  feature  gets  its  best 
demonstration  in  the  fact  that  when  it’s 
left  out  of  a  paper,  there’s  the  deuce 
to  pay.  Stella  fans  phone  and  write 
to  find  how  come. 

It’s  a  feature  SMALL  in  space,  LARGE 
in  following.  Some  of  the  subscribers 
I  include: 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  Columbus  Citizen, 
Greenwich  Time,  Peoria  Journal  Trans¬ 
script,  St.  Paul  Di.spatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  Schenectady  Gazette,  Trenton 
Times,  Wheeling  News  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Wilmington  Delaware  News, 

May  we  send  you  samples? 

FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

noEASrsMSMEET 
NEW  YOtK  CITY 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  27 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  taken 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
her  husband,  an  Army  chaplain  at 
Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky. 

Lincoln  Arkles  is  back  with  the 
Detroit  Times  editorial  staff  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  five  months  in  New  York 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

Howard  Eustice,  has  returned  to  the 
Detroit  News  copy  desk,  having  been 
released  by  the  Army. 

Coleen  MacDonnell,  assistant  in  the 
Detroit  Times  drama  department,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  United  Press  in 
Chicago. 

Jack  Proctor,  veteran  Dallas  report¬ 
er,  has  taken  over  the  police  run 
for  the  Galveston  News.  Other  changes 
on  the  staff  include  Gene  Clift  who 
has  succeeded  Clair  E.  Flick  on  the 
sports  desk.  Clift  recently  received 
his  medical  discharge  from  the  Army 
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after  serving  a  year  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 

Mrs.  Betty  Butler  is  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Galveston  Tribune. 

Charles  Haas,  retired  Navy  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  joined  the  photographic 
st^  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  Tribune-Sun. 

Jack  Carley,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  editorial  writer, 
a  permanent  lecturer  of  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  Police  Academy, 
attended  graduation  of  the  FBI’s  23rd 
class  at  Washington. 

John  H.  Hurt,  Jr.,  Associated  Press 
Bureau  manager  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Mrs.  Hurt  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Robert  Hamilton  Hurt,  born  Oct. 
20,  at  Baptist  Hospital.  It’s  their  sec¬ 
ond  boy. 

Ken  Rush,  chief  of  bureau  for  Press 
Association,  Inc.,  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York 
headquarters. 

Tom  J.  Brislin,  head  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Edward  Gerrity  has 
been  named  city  editor,  succeeding 
John  F.  Ruddy,  who  died  three  weeks 
ago.  Harold  Myers  is  now  assistant 
city  editor.  All  three  are  veterans  on 
the  Times  staff. 

Edward  Schloss,  music  and  drama 
critic  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
conducting,  as  arranger  and  annotater, 
a  weekly  program  of  symphonic  mu¬ 
sic  over  Gimbel  Bros,  radio  station 
WIP  in  Philadelphia. 

Louis  Burgess,  formerly  with  the 
Examiner  and  Call-Bulletin  in  San 
Francisco,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chronicle  as  a  reporter.  Peter  Whit¬ 
ney,  foreign  editor  on  the  Chronicle, 
has  left  for  Europe,  where  he  will 
serve  as  war  correspondent  for  his 
paper.  Dwight  Whitney,  a  cousin  of 
Peter’s,  who  has  been  drama  editor 
for  the  Chronicle,  has  left  the  staff 
and  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
will  serve  as  correspondent  for  Time 
magazine.  Hazel  Bruce  has  taken 
over  as  drama  editor  on  the  Chronicle. 

William  Mulligan,  formerly  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  who  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has  joined 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Other 
new  additions  to  the  AP’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  who  will  join  the  staff 
shortly  are:  Havelock  Hunter,  editor 
of  the  Contra  Costa  Gazette  at  Mar¬ 
tinez  (Cal.),  and  Bonnie  Wiley,  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  who  will  be 
a  feature  writer. 

E.  Morton  Parker,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  arrived  safely  in  North  Africa 
with  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
received  his  training  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sgt.  Eugene  C.  Zack,  a  wounded 
veteran  of  the  Tunisian  campaign,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  after 
having  received  an  honorable  medical 
discharge  from  the  Army  recently. 
Zack,  who  was  wounded  while  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  First  Division  early  in 
the  Timisian  campaign  and  had  spent 
three  months  in  base  hospitals  in 
Africa,  was  returned  to  this  country 
in  May.  He  had  served  at  Army 
posts  here  since  then.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Charles  S.  Zack,  veteran 
newspaperman,  and  the  brother  of 
Albert  J,  Zac^  copy  editor  on  the 
Daily  News. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times  for¬ 
eign  editor,  is  being  featured  in  a 
weekly  15-minute  news  commentary 
over  WENR,  sponsored  by  Atlantic 
Brewing  Company. 

Guenther  Reinhardt,  foreign  cor¬ 


respondent  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  for  important  Swiss  news¬ 
papers,  former  secretary  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association  and  news¬ 
caster  over  Station  WINS*  in  New 
York,  is  writing  a  number  of  stories 
about  Axis  subversive  activities  for 
Hillman  detective  group  of  maga¬ 
zines. 

Naomi  Baker,  general  assignment 
reporter  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun,  has  received  an  indef¬ 
inite  sick  leave  after  severely  injuring 
her  leg  in  a  fall. 

O.  P.  Hanes,  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  more  than  20  years’  exjieri- 
ence,  has  been  named  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Lion  Oil  Co., 
El  Dorado,  Ark.  Mr.  Hanes  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Post  in  1922  and  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Texas,  Arizona, 
California,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
He  served  as  city  editor  of  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  (Ark.)  Gazette  from  1928  un¬ 
til  1935,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Little  Rock. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
public  relations  director  for  Brewing 
Industry  Foundation  in  Arkansas. 

Hal  Welch,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  qualified  at  the  primary 
election,  Ogden,  for  city  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Frank  E.  Ross,  special  writer  and 
promotion  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette  for  the 
past  15  years,  has  resigned,  effective 
Nov.  1,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Aircraft 
War  Production  Council,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  Don 
Phillips,  Tucson,  president  of  the 
Arizona  Press  Club,  has  appointed 
Thomas  E.  Rippey,  Republic  reporter, 
to  succeed  Ross  as  treasurer  of  the 
club,  a  post  he  has  held  six  years. 

Bill  Becker,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  reporter,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  chief  information  specialist, 
Arizona  office.  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Gene  McLain,  police  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  accept  other 
employment.  Additions  to  the  staff 
include  Ralph  Mahoney,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Glen  Hawkins, 
formerly  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

Roy  Greenaway,  staff  correspondent 
Toronto  Star,  is  one  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Royal  Canadian  Art  Academy 
fall  salon  in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Ray  Webster,  Jr.,  has  taken  over 
the  East  St.  Louis  run  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Miss  Josephine  Huddelson,  former 
beauty  editor  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  more  recently  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  field,  has  joined  the  publicity 
staff  of  Frank  Lindsay  Rand  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  public  relations  firm. 

William  Hart,  former  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Atlanta  Constitution  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  regional  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  in  Atlanta,  succeeding 
Willard  Cope,  who  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ.  LINCOLN  W.  STODDARD,  who 
was  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  before  entering  the 
service  as  a  private  in  1940,  was 
awarded  a  citation  in  absentia  and 
honorary  membership  in  the  Marine 
Corps  League  at  special  ceremonies 
of  Worcester  Detachment,  M.C.L.  ’The 
honors  were  accepted  in  behalf  of 
Major  Stoddard  by  his  father,  Harry 
G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Major  Stoddard,  U.S.  Army,  who  still 
is  serving  in  the  Pacific  area,  fought 
along  side  the  Marines  at  Guadalcanal 
and  later  received  a  personal  citation 


from  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  lOth 
Marines  at  Guadalcanal. 

Maj.  Lynn  W.  Landrum,  former  col- 
umnist  for  the  Dallas  Morning  Nesn. 
has  been  sent  to  Camp  Custer,  Mich, 
to  enter  the  school  of  military  govern, 
ment  there. 

Warren  J.  McCabe,  petty  officer, 
third  class,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  for- 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  McCabe, 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son  recently, 

Maj.  Joseph  H.  Pettet,  a  member  d 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  stafi 
prior  to  entering  active  duty,  has  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  headquarters  and 
headquarters  detachment,  109th  quar¬ 
termaster  battalion,  mobile,  of  the 
armored  division  at  Camp  Campbell 
Kentucky. 

Capt.  William  P.  McCahill  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  formerly  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  appointed  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  of  the  4th  Marine  Di¬ 
vision,  Camp  Pendleton,  Oceanside, 
Cal.  Previously  he  was  in  charge  of 
public  relations  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Olszyk,  for¬ 
merly  of  Milwaukee,  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son,  John  Geoffrey,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Lt.  Olszyk. 
on  leave  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  staff,  is  with  the  Marine 
Corps  headquarters. 

Howard  F.  Bell,  formerly  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  been  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant  at  Camp  Stewart,  Ga.,  where 
he  is  editor  of  Shoot  ’em  Down,  post 
newspaper. 

George  Crow,  Jr.,  printer  attendant 
for  Associated  Press  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  resigned  to  volunteer  for  the 
Navy. 

Paul  Smith,  editor  on  leave  front 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  no» 
a  2nd  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
spent  a  few  days  on  furlough  in  ^ 
Francisco,  where  he  spoke  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Press  Club.  Lt.  Smith  is 
now  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  attached  to  s 
combat  unit  and  expects  to  see  action 
overseas  soon. 

Lt.  Thomas  V.  O’Grady,  forme 
Buffalo  Evening  News  police  reporter, 
has  been  nominated  to  attend  an  en¬ 
gineer  supply  course  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 
Va.  He  has  been  stationed  at  the 
(Holumbus  Army  Service  Forces  Depot 
for  the  past  eight  months. 

Jack  E.  Thomas,  formerly  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  lieutenant  colonel  with  tht 
Second  Air  Force,  Fort  George  Wri^t 
Wash.,  and  is  awaiting  assignment  to 
another  post. 

Lt.-Col.  Roy  C.  Flannagan,  formerlj 
of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Rick- 
niond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  has  beer 
promoted  from  the  grade  of  major 
Col.  Flannagan  held  the  rank  of  seconc 
lieutenant  in  the  air  service  in  1918-U 
and  was  a  pursuit  pilot.  He  returnee 
to  active  service  in  the  Army  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1941,  and  was  assigned  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  Army  Ground  Forces,  i' 
September,  1942. 

William  A.  Henderson,  former  sport; 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Pa. 
Mirror,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  re 
ported  for  duty  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station,  Sept.  9.  t 
entering  the  Navy  he  follows  in  thi 
footsteps  of  his  father,  L.  A.  Hender¬ 
son,  editor,  who  served  in  the  Navj 
in  World  War  I,  and  his  sister,  !)<*• 
othy  E.  Henderson,  former  circulatht 
manager  who  enlisted  in  the  WAVE 
last  May. 

Miss  Dorothy  Rimert,  member  d 
the  display  advertising  staff  of  tk 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  h* 
been  accepted  for  service  in 
WAVES  and  will  report  at  HunW 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


To  those  who  Vender 


‘They* re  off  again,  Granddad... See  how  clean  and  easy  they  leave  the  ground...** 
‘It’s  their  great  power,  lad. . .  power  of  nearly  3,000  horses  harnessed  to  their 
wings . .  .power  that  is  changing  the  whole  world.’* 

‘How,  Granddad?  Why  will  it  change  the  world?** 


As  a  flight  of  Flying  Fortresses  roars  into  an 
Fnglish  sky,  the  wonderment  of  a  child  voices 
the  question  that  people  all  over  the  earth  are 
asking  today. 

For  a  great  pou  er  is  spretuling  throughout  the 
world  as  a  result  of  war.  It  is  power  that  will 
shorten  this  war . . .  po  wer  that  can  change  and 
better  the  lives  of  people  all  over  the  earth  when 
the  war  is  won. 

It  is  the  power  of  the  modern  airplane  engine. 

Today,  Wright  Cyclone  engines  are  carrying 
men,  materials,  and  air  might  into  every  corner 


of  tlie  world  .  .  .  helping  to  win  tlie  objectives 
of  our  flyers  and  flghting  men  .  .  .  matching 
their  skill  with  amazing  feats  of  endurance. 

Wright  Cyclones  are  demonstrating  their 
stamina  and  dependability  on  42  different  types 
of  American  planes.  On  every  Bex-ing  B- 1 7  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortress,  best  known  of  all  heavy  bombers. 
On  every  North  American  B-25  Mitchell, 
famed  for  bombing  Tokyo. 

They  power  the  Douglas  A-20  Havtx;,  the  plane 
of  more  than  30  tactical  uses,  and  the  Grumman 
TBF  Avenger,  the  United  States  Navy’s  deadly 


torpedo  bomber.  Combat,  transportation,  com¬ 
munication  —  these  are  the  vital  wartime  jobs 
of  aircraft  engine  power.  But  out  of  its  work  of  ' 
war  great  gtxxl  is  coming.  A  new  age  is  opening 
—  an  age  of  air  trade  and  transportation,  and 
closer  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  all 
nations. 

This  is  the  power  that  is  changing  the  world 
.  .  .  power  produced  by  American  men  and 
women  working  together  in  freedom.  The 
promise  it  holds  for  a  better  life  is  the  finest 
ever  offered  to  man  . . . 

I.(K)K  TO  THr  SKY,  AMERICA! 


three  of  the  many  outstanding  army  and  navy  aircraft  powered  by  WRIGHT  CYCLONE  ENGINES 


■  - 


NORTH  AMERICAN  B.25  MITCHELL— bombed 
Tokyo,  skip-bombed  the  Japs  in  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Sea,  spear-headed  the  African  cam¬ 
paign,  and  fights  today  on  every  battle  front. 


DOUGLAS  A-20HAVOC— tough,  &$t.  hard¬ 
hitting,  one  of  the  deadliest  night  fighters, 
this  plane  has  over  30  tactical  uses  in 
bombing, strafing,  intruding  and  fighting. 


GRUMMAN  TSF  AVENGER  -  largest  carrier- 
based  plane.  Packing  full-size  naval  tor¬ 
pedoes,  these  planes  were  a  surprise 
weapon  in  the  crucial  Battle  of  Midway. 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 

Manufacturing  Dit  isions 
r  URTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPLANE  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 
tURTISS- WRIGHT  PROPELLER  DIVISION 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  Today  ★ 


Afliliuirs:  Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


John  B.  Woodward.  Inc. 

.N'ntionol  Kcftrcsfnluliiei 


previously  served  in  the  press  section 

PERSONALS  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing- 

continued  from  page  28  and  also  spent  two  months  at  sea 
aboard  mvasion  craft. 

College,  New  York  City,  for  training.  Florence  I.  Cignoni  of  the  Spring- 
William  Hershorin,  of  the  Pittsburgh  field  (Mass.)  Union  has  enlisted  in  the 
Post  Gazette  advertising  staff,  has  women’s  reserve  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
passed  his  final  Army  physical  exami-  following  the  footsteps  of  her  brother 
naUon  and  will  be  inducted  shortly.  Edward,  who  is  now  serving  overseas 
Ensign  Leon  H.  Thamer.  former  with  that  outfit, 
state  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Paul  Nelscm,  Jack  Trebilcock  and 

Citizen  Patriot,  is  on  Pacific  duty.  Howard  Derrickson,  St.  Louis  Post- 

Aiaj  Henry  B.  Henson,  former  Pub-  Dispatch  reporters,  have  been  com- 

lic  Relations  Officer  of  the  20th  Arm-  missioned  ensigns  in  the  Navy  and 
ored  Division  and  the  Armored  Com-  have  been  ordered  to  report  for  train- 
mand  School  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  ing  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

Ohio  United  Press  correspondent,  has  Maj.  Charles  W.  Marsalek,  St.  Louis  Ida  Clemens,  woman’s  page  editor  Miss  Alice  Marriner  Barnard,  re- 

been  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Post-Dispatch  reporter  who  was  killed  of  Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Ap-  cently  on  the  woman’s  department 
At  present  Col.  Henson  is  assigned  to  April  22  during  a  Japanese  attack  on  peal,  and  Ira  Brock,  Jr.,  rep>orter  on  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve- 
duty  somewhere  in  Europe.  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  has  been  that  newspaper,  were  married  Oct.  15.  ning  Gazette,  and  Aviation  Cadet  Rus- 

Apprentice  Se.m.n  Cerl  R.  Baldwin,  a^rfed  pMth^oualy  Silver  Star  p  ^  w™  m«‘S‘o^!'/in''S'.‘'‘c?™r'; 

former  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re-  medal  for  gallantry  in  action.  Erxleben  news  editor  of  the  Albe-  -ii  ^ 

ra/art.r  ie  nnw  traininc  at  CamD  Pearv  Technical  Sereeant  David  B  Rich-  "®ws  eciior  or  me  Aioe  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Naval  Air  Sta- 

porter,  is  now  training  at  camp  reary,  lecnnirai  isergeani  i^^ia  u.  nicn-  newspaper,  werem  arried  Oct.  15.  *!„ 

Williamsburg,  Va.  ardson,  former  New  York  Herald  ^  “O"- 

<tam  J  Aiello  Detroit  Times  district  Tribune  copy  boy  and  now  a  reporter-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stevens  Black,  St.  Flight  Officer  Charles  E.  Skidmore, 
cir^uTaUoif  manager  haVTo  photographer  foV  YonJe,  Oct.  W  was  Louis  Star-Times  society  edUor,  was  Jr.,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Colum- 

’  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  Gen-  married  Oct.  23  to  Walter  W.  Smith,  (Kan.)  Daily  Advocate,  was  mar- 

‘  ,u  n  t  it  T1.V.O.  Douglas  MacArthur  for  “excep-  Civil  Air  Patrol  pilot,  in  St.  Louis.  ried  recently  to  Miss  Norma  Lee 

Norval  Barnes,  on  the  *  tionally  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Miss  Eleanor  Grace  Warner,  Wood-  Emery,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  is  in 

display  copy  es  o*"  *  y  •*  >  performance  of  outstanding  services  stock,  Ontario,  and  Lawrence  N.  El-  combat  training  at  Bowman  Field, 

has  left  for  fort  Custer  to  Mgin  nis  Southwest  Pacific.”  dred.  formerly  a  member  of  the  edi-  Louisville,  Ky. 

**>es«*Mn<*  Kafrtoc  nn\AT  X.S  cfart.  '  ^ 


Wedding  Bells 


The  Most  Dircs^t  Way 
To  Ten  Texans 
And  Make  It  “Stick! 


Striking  Recognition 
of  The  Daiias  News^ 
Reader  Influence 


The  Nation's  leading  industrial  concerns  are  hold¬ 
ing  open  their  lines  of  communications,  with  ad¬ 
vertising  that  keeps  their  names  and  brands  before 
the  public  .  .  .  copy  that  contributes  to  the  War 
effort  .  .  .  copy  that  paves  the  way  for  post-war 
continuance  and  growth. 


Naiuy  Sasser's  BL'Y-Lines 
is  carried  by  The  News 
every  Sunday. 


More  than  100  of  them,  aware  of  the  traditional 
reader  influence  of  The  Dallas  News,  are  using 
advertising  space  in  The  News  to  tell  Texans  and 
“make  it  stick." 
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to  WALTER  BRIGGS 

UNITED  PRESS  STAFF  CO  R  R  E  S  PO  M)  E  T 

The  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 


Upon  the  order  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell,  Walter  Briggs. 
United  Press  staff  correspondent,  was  awarded  recently  in  New 
Delhi  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Briggs  is  the  third  United  Press  war-front  reporter  to  be  decorated. 


Leo  S.  Disher  received  the  Purple  Heart  for  his  conduct  under 
fire  at  Oran  last  November.  Henry  T.  Gorrell  won  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Medal  for  the  courage  he  displayed  on  a  bombing  raid  over 
Greece  in  October,  1942. 

Walter  Briggs  was  wounded  while  witnessing  action  during  the 
Arakan  campaign  in  southwestern  Burma  on  February  2nd  of  this 
year.  Several  weeks  in  a  field  hospital  preceded  his  return  to  duty. 
He  is  the  only  correspondent  in  the  Far  Eastern  theatre  to  be 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

To  him  and  his  fellow  United  Press  correspondents,  a  comment  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton  applies:  they  are  “typical  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  free  press  fighting  for  a  free  world.” 


UNITED  PRESS 


8,000  Miles  on  ^rsons  visited  the  sales-  RestorO  Church  Pages  °PP«site 

w,www  **»  room  on  Sunday  and  83  people  bought  ^  ^  ^  editorial  page  as  such. 

Tubeless  Tire  the  new  device,  paying  $40  in  cash.  Alter  IT  Oper  V^XISIS  Both  newspapers  wrote  Page  1 

Buffalo  N  Y.,  Oct  26— It’s  nearly  Th“  week’s  newspaper  advertising  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  22— The  stories  explaining  the  necessity  for 
a  year  now  but  that  pair  of  tubeless  Chicago  is  only  announcement  to  be  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Nash-  temporarily  discontinuing  the  church 
Ures  installed  on  a  Buffalo  Evening  made  by  Zenith  in  newspapers.  Here-  ville  Banner  have*'  resumed  publica-  Pa8«s  and  other  features  and  told 
News  car  some  8,000  miles  back  are  after,  Ae  Zenith  hearing  aid  will  be  tion  each  Saturday  of  their  church  their  readers  the  situation  would  be 
still  shipshape.  Although  they  lack  advertised  by  local  dealers  and  dis-  pages,  which  were  discontinuedr  for,  temporary. 

tubes,  the  tires  have  undergone  the  tributors  ^der  the  same  plan  as  u^d  two  weeks  during  a  critical  paper  The  majority  of  ministers  and 
same  wear  and  tear  as  the  other  pair  t**  advertising  Zenith  radios.  Zenith,  shortage  at  the  last  of  the  quota  churchpeople  in  Nashville,  althoi^ 

on  the  car  and  have  stood  up  just  as  however,  will  use  a  national  cam-  period  the  latter  part  of  September.  ■  regretting  the  necessity  for  leaving 

•  paign  in  all  major  magazines,  begin-  Not  only  the  church  page,  but  other  the  church  page  out  during  the  two 

The  tubeless  tire,  once  a  noble  ex-  *1®**  month.  The  account  is  features  such  as  the  Tennessean’s  op-  weeks,  appreciated  at  the  same  time 

periment,  now  is  an  established  fact.  plac®d  through  Critchfield  &  Com-  posite  editorial  page  daily  were  dis-  the  causes  for  it,  they  said  in  per- 

It’s  simple  to  install.  The  tire  first  P®*iy»  Chicago  agency.  continued  during  the  two- weeks’  pe-  sonal  visits  and  letters, 

must  be  cleaned  up  and  nail  holes  or 
slight  fabric  breaks  covered  with 
cold  patches.  Larger  breaks  must  be 
vulcanized.  The  tire’s  head  must  be 
smoothed  off  level  and  the  rim 
(which  must  be  of  the  drop-center 
type)  must  be  cleaned  and  de-rusted 
with  emery  paper. 

In  the  rim’s  valve  hole  a  truck  tire 
(■alve  should  be  inserted  and  fitted 
with  a  rubber  washer  to  make  it  air¬ 
tight  when  the  valve  nut  is  tightened. 

With  the  wheel  placed  horizontal  on 
a  block  or  can,  the  casing  can  be 
mounted  easily.  The  tire  bead  should 
be  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
rim  shoulder.  The  valve  core  should 
be  removed  and  air  applied  quickly, 
accompanied  by  hand  or  mallet  taps 
on  the  casing  so  that  the  lower  bead 
will  meet  the  rim  and  seal  tight. 

The  valve  core  must  be  inserted  as 
the  casing  snaps  into  place  and  imme¬ 
diately  brought  up  to  normal  pressure. 

Then  the  whole  wheel  and  tire  should 
be  submerged  in  water  and  checked. 


Showboat’s  A-Cominl 


PM  was  avenged  by  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  last  week  when 
Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  a  sur¬ 
prise  visit  to  the  city  room  of  that 
Democratic  paper.  Gov.  Saltonstall 
was  intent  only  on  making  a  social 
call  while  he  was  in  that  section  of 
the  state,  but  the  Daily  News  made  it 
a  momentous  occasion. 

While  the  governor  was  chatting 
with  Executive  Editor  Frank  H.  Kelly, 
the  copy  desk  held  an  impromptu 
meeting.  The  motion  was  made,  sec¬ 
onded  and  carried  that  the  governor 
be  given  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine 
and  Makeup  Editor  Barker  T.  Harts¬ 
horn,  the  biggest  man  on  the  desk, 
was  elected  to  do  the  honors. 

Hartshorn,  six  feet  two  and  weigh¬ 
ing  about  190,  took  off  his  glasses  as 
he  nervously  set  himself  to  do  his 
duty.  As  the  governor  finished  talk¬ 
ing  to  Kelly,  Hartshorn  went  up  to 
him,  and  with  what  he  later  called 
an  “attempt  at  an  ingratiating  smile,” 
said: 

“Mr.  Governor,  I  have  been  elected 
a  committee  of  one  by  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  to  tell  you 
to  ‘get  the  hell  out  of  here.’  ” 

The  governor  grinned,  patted  Harts¬ 
horn  on  the  back  and  said,  “You  can 
report  back  that  I  am  already  on  my 
way  and  I’m  not  waiting  for  the  man 
with  the  shield.” 


The  shdwbo.'it  wiif-  ,'it  il«  iK-st  in  the 
8(i's,  and  l■acll  had  on  top  a  calliope 
that  pl:i.v<ii  iHipilIar  niclotiics  aw  the 
boat  Inndctl.  Tlic  ^Tcatcht  calliope 
player  of  the  time,  Homer  Denny, 
popuIarizc<1  sueh  tnne»  as  “Sweet 
Nettie  M<H>ri‘,"  “Shall  We  Gather  at 
the  Rityri”  and  "Gatherinir  Up  the 
Shells  from  the  Seashore.”  Denny 
always  played  the  religriou.s  hymn. 
“Go<l  Bi'  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Atrain,” 
as  the  showboat  pulled  out  for  the 
next  stand. 


♦  So  shouted  the  negro  roustabouts 
on  the  levees  in  the  70’s — announc¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  floating  theater 
to  Memphis.  As  the  boat  was  dock¬ 
ing,  gaudy  hand-bills  were  passed 
to  the  crowds  by  show  people  in 
gaudier  clothes,  while  the  calliope 
wheezed  out  atop  the  boat.  For  the 
showboat  meant  top  entertainment 
to  the  river  towns  when  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  the  chief  link  with  the 
outer  world. 


♦  The  radio  and  movies  of  today 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  golden  age  of 
showboatin’.  And  yet  these  memo¬ 
ries  of  time  long  gone  are  part  of 
the  heritage  of  every  Southerner. 
This  is  why  The  Commercial  Appeal 
means  so  much  to  its  readers.  To 
them  it  is  the  living  bond  between 
the  nostalgic  Old  South  and  the 
modem  New  South.  Imbued  with  all 
the  traditions  of  its  103  years.  The 
Commercial  Appeal  has  become 
much  more  than  a  great  newspaper 
to  its  readers— it  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  influence  in  their  lives.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  offers  the  surest  key  to 
successful  advertising — a  great  news¬ 
paper  with  unparalleled  reader  in¬ 
fluence,  covering  the  South’s  largest 
and  one  of  America’s  best  markets. 


One  tiiiH*.  h-oDie  MeiiiphiH  bo>>,  ri'Hont- 
fill  of  the  50c  inlmis^ion  to  “EaHt 
Lynne.”  out  tin*  show  from  tow- 
iMiiit.  When  IIm-  iMTfnrmain**-  wat  over 
the  uudieiicf-  iiihl  playcr(»  lountl  thcni- 
selvos  wven  Oown!»treaai,  fore«M| 

to  walk  ha«‘U  }*est  they  couUI. 


♦  Outgrowth  of  wandering  min¬ 
strels  who  performed  in  fiatboat 
cabins  after  the  Revolution,  the 
showboat  brought  all  Memphis  flock¬ 
ing  to  its  heart-throbbers  and  thril¬ 
lers  like  “Two  Orphans,”  “Kentucky 
Sue,”  “Rags  to  Riches,”  “The  White 
Slave”  and  “Lure  of  the  City.”  Ad¬ 
mission  was  25c  for  ordinary  drama, 
50c  for  very  heavy  drama  like 
“Under  the  Gaslights,”  which  chilled 
every  spine. 


Till-  .Ml  iiipbi-  aiulii-iiix  wak'lii-il  a^  tin- 
lit.'llt^  (liiiiim-il  anil  the  i-urtaiii  wi-iit 
up  on  till-  .'‘biiw'lHiat  (ituifc.  llchimi 
tin-  liirbts  tin-  Count  pjtctKl  up  ami 
ilown,  Non-aininu'  for  his  servant,  Fran- 
ci'.  When  Kr.inois  stumblml  in.  flvi- 
niinulc*  lati-  for  bis  ciw,  thr  Counl. 
Hlil!  ail  libbiior.  ilcniamlcd  to  know 
wbi-re  ho  hail  Ih-oii.  “Why.  I  was 
busy  laiuliiur  tin-  big-post  ilaaimsl  oal- 
li'b  I'vo  ovor  s,.(.n,  sin-!" 


HEARING  AID  ADS 

Chicago,  Oct.  26 — Full-page  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  all  Chicago  dailies  this 
week,  annoimcing  Zenith  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration’s  new  $40  ready-to-wear  hear, 
ing  aid — the  Zenith  Radionic — amply 
served  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
real  need  for  a  low-cost  hearing  de¬ 
vice.  The  copy  featured  a  personal 
letter,  signed  by  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr., 
president  of  Zenith,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  manpower  authorities,  em¬ 
ployers,  physicians,  parents  and 
teachers  that  Zenith  is  offering  the 
complete  device  for  “about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  price  of  the  better  vac¬ 
uum  tube  instruments  of  today.”  A 


The  Press-Scimitar  anil  Coiunici- 
cial  Appeal  are  represenleil  by  the 
National  Advertising  Department, 
Serippa  -  Howard  Newspapers.  ;j.'t(i 
Park  Avenue.  New  York. 


e  4V ,  THE  MEMPHIS 

COMMERCIAL  APPEAi 


Till-  typii-iil  -liowbiiai  reiH-rliiire  was 
pun-  nieliHlraiiia.  -Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barrooiii,  '  “OM-r  the  Hill  to  the  Poor- 
house”  and  “The  Stranger"  were  lusty 
favorites. 


wv 


50  FIGHTERS?! 

^;0SE-'^7'T0HS|.5 

kOrCOPPER"^ 


through  the  water  requires  50,000  pounds  of  bronze. 

These  few  examples  from  land,  sea  and  air  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  part  copper  and  its  alloys  play  in  the 
war.  Not  a  single  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  takes  a 
step  toward  victory  but  copper  and  its  alloys  move 
with  him.  That’s  why  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Anaconda  mines,  smelters,  refineries,  fabricating 
plants  and  offices  work  with  one  objea  in  view — to 
get  strategic  metals  to  the  firing  line,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  in  the  greatest  quantities. 

4l|Of 


lies,  in  only  sixty  seconds  of  continuous  firing,  fifty 
fighters  use  seven  tons  of  copper.  A  ton  of  copper  is 
used  every  twenty  minutes  that  a  37mm.  anti-aircraft 
gun  is  in  action.  Our  Signal  Corps  utilizes  5,000  tons 
of  copper  monthly  for  communications  equipment. 

To  build  one  of  our  giant  battleships  takes  a  million 
pounds  of  salt-water  resisting  copper  alloy  castings; 
half  a  million  pounds  of  copper  sheet  and  tube;  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  copper  and  alloys  for 
wires,  coils  and  cables.  A  propeller  to  drive  the  giant 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 
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Tacoma  Ad  Club 
Brochure  Tells 
Of  Scrap  Drive 

Humorous  Publication 
Challenges  Mayors  ol 
287  Cities  to  "Contest" 

A  brochure  prepared  by  the  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club,  in  which  the  Mayor  of  Tacoma 
challenges  Mayors  of  other  communi¬ 
ties  to  compare  records  for  getting  in 
the  metal  scrap — the  loser  to  forfeit 
his  oldest  pair  of  pants — was  sent  out 
this  week  to  287  cities. 

Copies  of  the  brochure,  which  is  an 
example  of  how  advertising  and  the 
printed  word  can  serve  the  war,  also 
were  mailed  to  editors  of  the  daily 
papers  serving  the  cities  challenged. 
A  note  to  editors  urged  their  coopera¬ 
tion  to  see  that  their  cities  didn’t  lose 
their  collective  pants. 

Brochure  Details  Plan 

The  brochure,  in  humorous  vein, 
details  Tacoma’s  accomplishments  in 
getting  in  the  scrap  under  the  “Ta¬ 
coma  Plan,”  and  gives  an  outline  of 
how  the  local  salvage  committee 
brought  about  the  outstanding  col¬ 
lection  and  shipping. 

Last  fall,  according  to  the  brochure, 
Tacoma  residents  collected  6,000,000 
pounds.  But  the  pile  laid  there  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it.  It  had  to 
be  sorted,  broken  up  and  baled  for 
shipment. 

“This  is  mainly  a  problem  of  man¬ 
power,”  the  brochure  stated  in  com¬ 
menting  on  how  a  decision  was 
reached  to  have  the  residents  also  do 
the  necessary  follow-up  work.  “At 
first  we  didn’t  even  know  where  or 
how  to  start. 

“But,  little  by  little,  we  learned.  We 
proved  the  job  could  be  done  by  in¬ 
experienced  volunteers.  A  neighborly 
steel  mill  sent  over  an  expert  to  give 
US  pointers.  Business  firms  loaned 
cutting  torches 

“Civic  and  other  organizations  vied 
to  sponsor  successive — and  successful 
— Sunday  at  ‘Scrap  Iron  Acres.’  The 
Salvation  Army  and  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  supplied  and  served  lunches.” 

To  do  the  sorting,  the  Tacoma  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  salvage  manhours. 
“People,  volunteering  their  spare 
hours,  make  the  Tacoma  Plan  work,” 
the  brochure  states. 

Sat  Record 

In  slightly  more  than  seven  months, 
according  to  the  brochure,  the  Tacoma 
plan  salvaged  enough  volunteer  man¬ 
hours  to  classify,  prepare  and  ship: 

1,125,000  pounds  of  steel  (16  car¬ 
loads);  3,633  pounds  of  copper,  brass 
and  bronze;  1,157  pounds  of  aluminum; 
2,596  pounds  of  lead,  zinc  and  pewter; 
25,047  pounds  of  rubber,  as  well  as 
other  miscellaneous  items. 

In  addition,  the  following  strategic 
materials  were  salvaged  in  sustaining 
drives:  173  tons  of  tin  cans  shipped 
to  the  de-tinning  mill;  10,202  pounds 
of  silk  and  nylon  hosiery,  and  104,494 
pounds  of  household  fats. 

“And  we’re  still  going  strong,”  the 
brochure  asserts. 

The  idea,  layout  and  main  copy  for 
the  brochure  was  done  by  Lloyd 
Thorpe,  vice-president  of  the  Tacoma 
Advertising  and  Sales  Club;  cartoons 
and  engravings  were  done  by  Sted 
Wood,  of  the  Tacoma  Engraving  Co. 

DISTRBUTE  PAY  RAISES 

Detroit,  Oct.  25. — Following  final 
approval  by  the  Chicago  regional  War 
Labor  Board,  the  Detroit  Times  man¬ 
agement  has  begun  issuing  pay  checks 
including  the  raises  negotiated  by  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Guild.  The  WLB 


decision  puts  into  effect  raises  total¬ 
ing  $58,500,  and  the  retroactive  ar- 
langement,  which  goes  back  to  Dec. 
27,  1942,  will  call  for  approximately 
another  $48,000  in  back  pay.  The 
agreement  between  the  Times  man¬ 
agement  and  the  guild  called  for  a 
general  increase  of  $4.10,  plus  a  $3.70 
boost  in  minimums  for  approximately 
275  employes  xmder  the  guild  juris¬ 
diction.  With  raises  put  in  effect  on 
the  Oct.  19  or  Oct.  20  pay  days,  the 
retroactive  clause  will  give  each  em¬ 
ploye  a  minimum  of  $176.30  before 
deductions. 

■ 

Army  Has  New  Press 
Rule  on  Air  Crashes 

The  War  Department  has  announced 
it  is  taking  steps  to  expedite  publish¬ 
able  information  concerning  airplane 
accidents.  The  department  issued  this 
memorandum: 

“Commanding  officers  of  all  mili¬ 
tary  installations  within  the  United 
States  have  been  directed  by  the  War 
Department  to  speed  up  the  release 
of  information  about  airplane  acci¬ 
dents  in  their  neighborhood. 

“In  the  orders  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  facility  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  is  required  to 
provide  newspapers,  wire  services  and 
radio  stations  with  complete  releas¬ 
able  information  three  hours  after  the 
dispatch  of  telegraphic  notification  of 
casualty  to  next  of  kin  or  immediately 
following  telephonic  notification. 

“Where  the  scene  of  an  accident  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  military  res¬ 
ervation  specific  instructions  have 
been  given  that  there  shall  be  no  in¬ 
terference  by  military  personnel  with 
reporters  and  photographers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Public 
relations  officers  are  ordered  to  co¬ 
operate  as  much  as  possible. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,”  the  circular  reads,  “to  reduce 
the  over-all  delay  between  the  time 
of  an  aircraft  accident  and  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  to  the  press. 
Such  procedure  will  relieve  die  anx¬ 
iety  of  parents  and  other  relatives  of 
all  airmen  stationed  at  the  field  which 
figures  in  the  accident.” 

TO  ADVISE  COMMERCE 

John  H.  Morse,  associated  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  consultant  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Jesse  Jones.  He  will  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  on  department 
publications,  on  projects  embracing 
community  economic  development  and 
on  the  aid  which  the  department  gives 
business  in  its  planning  to  meet  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution  problems 
which  will  arise  in  moving  goods  made 
available  through  high-level  employ¬ 
ment. 


FIRST 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  HOME 

During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1SM3,  The  Sun  published  294,000 
more  lines  of  Total  Advenising  than 
the  new  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 

The  Sun  is  in  its  19th  consecutive 
year  of  evening-newspaper  leadership 
in  Total  Advertising. 


NEW  YORK 


Four  Named  to 
ni.  Hall  of  Fame 

Urbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  25 — Four  notables 
of  the  press,  two  of  them  important 
in  the  American  tradition  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  were  elected  to  the  Edi¬ 
tors  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  here  during  the  recent  78th 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association.  A  vote  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  Editors  Hall 
of  Fame  Committee  on  Oct.  15  and 
the  Association  elected  by  unanimous 
action  on  Oct.  16. 

The  four  editors  chosen  were:  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  in  its  early  days, 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  developing 
access  to  news  sources,  court  records, 
congressional  bodies,  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  and  for  his  assertion 
and  definition  ef  reporting  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  American  principle  of 
reaching  and  serving  all  the  people; 
and  James  King  of  William  of  San 
Francisco,  a  martyr  of  the  free  press, 
who  was  slain  for  his  expos^  in  his 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  1855;  John 
H.  Finley,  late  associate  editor  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  elected 
to  the  Illinois  state  section  of  the  Hall 
as  an  Illinois  boy  who  rose  to  a  place 
of  high  honor  in  journalism;  and 
Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  a  pioneer  woman 
editor  of  Illinois  who  founded  the 
Chicago  Legal  News  in  1868  and 
served  as  its  editor  for  25  years  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  women  in  journal¬ 
ism  generally  lasted  a  year  or  two  at 
the  most  and  seldom  achieved  notable 
recognition  from  their  associates.  Mrs. 
Bradwell,  the  first  woman  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  state  press  association, 
was  generally  respected  and  admired; 
she  was  vice  president  of  the  state 
press  body  on  four  occasions. 


HEADS  OHIO  GROUP 

Jerry  Fox,  Dayton  Journal-Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  Association  at 
its  41st  annual  convention  held  Oct 
23-24  at  the  Deshler  Wallick  hotel  in 
Columbus.  She  succeeds  Norine  Free¬ 
man,  Cincinnati  Post.  Other  news  of¬ 
ficers  include  Minniebelle  Conley, 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel  -  Tribune, 
vice-president;  Juel  Reed  Cover,  Port 
Clinton  Herald,  treasurer;  Dorothy 
Bicker,  Wilmington  News  -  Journal, 
lecording  secretary,  and  Margaret 
Sauter,  Portsmouth  Times,  member¬ 
ship  chairman.  Jane  Finneran,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Inquirer,  will  continue  as  con¬ 
test  co-chairman  for  next  year.  In 
the  annual  contests  conducted  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  reporting,  top  honors  went 
to  Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  who  had  12  winning  entries, 
including  nine  first-prize  winners. 
Juel  Reed  Cover,  Port  Clinton  Herald, 
won  seven  prizes  for  second  honors. 

COFFEE  PROMOTION 

Coffee-producing  countries  were 
urged  to  double  their  appropriations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  beverage,  in¬ 
creasing  it  to  10  cents  a  bag,  by  the 
National  Coffee  Association  at  its 
wartime  conference  at  French  Lick, 
Ind.,  this  week.  J.  Rosenthal  of  the 
Joint  Coffee  Promotion  Committee  of 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  and 
the  National  Coffee  Association,  de¬ 
nied  that  coffee  consumption  dropped 
seriously  with  the  elimination  of  ra¬ 
tioning,  but  insisted  that  “strong  cof¬ 
fee  promotion  is  necessary  to  recover 
completely  the  pre-rationing  levels  ol 
consumption  and  to  regain  the  upward 
pre-war  trend.”  He  stated  that  the 
current  “Have  Another  Cup”  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  further  information. 


METROPOLITAN  HOUSTON 
---The  South's  Biggest  City! 


1M3 

CewiHet  If«clt*4e4  In  J.  Wetfor 

Motrepollton  .  M«rfc«t 

Ratioii  Seek 

Ne.  a 

▼Im4vio«o«  CowiQeiiy  DefinltleiB 

ReflsfreHen 

ef  MefrepeWfen  Merliet 

1.  HOUSTON  . 

607,033 

Horris,  Texos 

2.  Ntw  Orleons . 

602,748 

Jefferson.  Orleons,  St.  B'nord.  La. 

3.  BirminQham  . 

557.894 

Jefferson,  Alabama 

4.  Atlonta  . 

527.172 

OeKolb.  Pulton.  Georgio 

5.  Louisvill*  . 

502.064 

Jefferson,  Ky,;  Clork,  Floyd,  Ind. 

6.  DqIIos  . 

449.215 

Oollos,  Texos 

7.  Son  Antonio  . 

413,648 

Bexar.  Texas 

8.  Memphis  . 

392,551 

Shelby.  Tersnessee 

Tk«  1943  Repulatieflt  of  tb«  loadiiig  Se«itk«ra  Matropelitaa  Markets, 
tabalalad  abava,  are  tekaa  tram  a  caaipitafiaa  made  by  J.  Walter 
Thampaaa  Cempaay  at  Na.  2  War  Ratiaa  leebi  itsHad  ap  te  AprB 
I.  1943. 


■^HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  SELLS  HOUSTON 

The  Cbrerticla  bos  kept  pace  with  Houstort't  rapid  growth  .  .  .  and  to- 
doy  The  Chronicle  is  delivered  to  39.5  %  more  Houston  homes  thon  the 
second  Houston  nawspoper,  and  to  65.3%  more  Houston  homes  than 
the  third  Houston  rrawspoper,  according  to  latest  Publishers'  Stotements 
to  the  A.  B.  C. 


^ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  PROVES  IT 

The  proof  of  the  sallirtg-powar  of  The  Houston  Chronicle  is  The 
Chronicle's  ovarwhelmirtg  leodership  in  advertising.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  1943  The  Chronicle  published  74.4%  more  Total  Advertising 
thon  the  second  Houston  newspoper,  orwl  1 70. 1  %  more  thon  the  third 
Houston  newspaper,  occordirtg  to  Medio  Records,  IrK. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

R  w.  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVCRTISINC  FOR  THC  JtSt  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 


IN  CIRCULATION  AND  40VERriSINC  FOR  THE  Jill  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 


for  OCTOBER  30,  1943 
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SERVICE  (EIITER 


N«w«lt  it  a  big  gvm*  Hvn**' 
—hot  Hod  mony  ooportuniiiot 
to  HwAt  in  Africa  end  Indio, 
wHoro  Ho  initall«d  olactric 
•qoipmortt.  Werhod  olto  in 


an  Authorized  General 
Electric  Appliance  Ser* 
vice  Center  Dealer? 

By  this  symbol  on  the 
front  of  his  store. 


Lynch  wot  thovght  to  b*  ta  int* 
pertont  to  tho  fwtwtp  frpwth 
of  Nopol  thot,  while  ho  wot 
bwilding  o  powor  plont  thoro, 
ho  iteod  In  o  135-foom  pol> 
oco;  redo  on  olopKont  owt  to 
tho  iob  orsd  wot  gvofdod  by 
o  tnvoll  ormy.  Todoy  ho  ownt 
ono  of  tho  world't  finott  coi- 
loctiont  of  Nopolo  to  coin*— « 
gift  from  tho  Mohoroio. 


Dovglot  Dom  in  Tt 


SOME  EXPLOITS  OF  G-E  SERVICE  ENGINEERS 


THOMAS  IDISON  WOOD-from  Tropia  lo  Arctic 


JOHN  NOWCLL-Jungf*  fnguieer 


Weed  pwt  wp  o  ttoom  turbino 
plont  in  Chile;  wot  in  chorgo 
of  inttolling  oloctrlc  mo* 
chinory  ert  tho  biggott  ceol- 
loodirtg  pior  in  tho  world,  ot 
ftoltimoro;  bwilt  tugor  milit  in 
Cuba  ond  o  ttool  mill  in 
Siborio;  put  in  omorgoncy 
oquipmont  on  tho  fortomo 
Conol  iockt;  livod  In  o  ton! 
ono  wintor  while  ho  built  « 
ttoom  plont  ot  FlinFlon,  Sot- 


TIMOTHY  lYNCH-To  Work  by  BUphatif 


CHAtliS  WILSON-Af  Harbt 


FREE  _gn  8.pgie  booklet 

full  of  hinte  oo  borne  cere 
of  bofoe  tpplioneee.  pro- 
pered  by  ifaeGeoeret  Elec¬ 
tric  Goniumcrc  Inetitute. 
For  your  free  copy  write 
Dept.  b-21SX,  Geoerel 
Electric  Compeny,  Sebe- 
nectedy,  N.  i. 


Ww  tt*  Cmtrtl  Etntric  rtdh  proiramj;  "Tkt  G-E  All-tirl  Orckeslrt"  Sunday  10  >.  »«.  EWT,  NBC-"Tta  tferld  Today"  utmt,  tvary  mtakday  k 


4S  p.  m.  EVT.  CBS. 


A  e/afe  at  dawn  wit/i  t^e  Axis 


Answers  to  some  of  yonr  questions  about 
wartime  servicing  of  G-E  Home  Appliances 

1.  If  one  of  my  G-E  appliances  itett  out  of 
order,  do  I  need  a  priority  for  parts  to 
have  it  fixed? 

No.  General  Electric  obtains  the  priority  on 
critical  materials  needed  for  replacement 
parts. 

2.  Can  I  still  get  repairs  for  a  G-E  appli¬ 
ance? 

Definitely  yes.  The  government  realizes  the 
importance  of  electric  appliances  and  has 
allocated  sufficient  materials  to  take  cate 
of  repairs. 

3.  Do  I  have  to  return  old  parts  when  I  have 
one  of  my  G-E  appliances  repaired? 
Generally  speaking,  yes,  so  that  these  criti¬ 
cal  materials  they  contain  may  be  reworked. 

4.  Does  it  take  long  to  have  a  G-E  appli¬ 
ance  repaired? 

Sometimes  you  will  experience  delay  in  hav¬ 
ing  repair  work  done  because  of  slow  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  critical  part,  or  because  y<uir  G-E 
dealer  has  trouble  in  getting  enough  skilled 
repair  men. 

5.  Is  there  a  G-E  dealer  servicing  appli¬ 
ances  near  me? 

Probably.  There  are  more  than  3,000  Au¬ 
thorized  General  Electric  Appliance  Service 
Center  Dealers  from  coast  to  coast.  Look  in 
the  Qassified  Section  of  your  Telephone 
Directory. 

A  Haw  will  I 


We  “Keep  ’em  Fit’’  on 
the  Home  Front,  too 


Today  this  bomber  limped  home,  with  a 
wounded  wai.st  gunner,  a  dead  engine,  and 
a  .shot-up  turbosupercharger.  The  ground 
crew  called  for  a  “Turbo  man,”  because  at  dawn 
tomorrow  the  same  ship  has  another  date  with 
destiny. 

General  Electric  calls  this  man  a  “service  engi¬ 
neer.”  The  Army  says  “technical  representative.” 
But  pilot  and  ground  crew  sing  out  “  lurbo  man!” 
and  he  comes  running.  His  job  is  to  keep  those 
ftre-breathing  turbosuperchargers  working,  come 
Axis  flak,  Arctic  cold,  or  desert  sand  and  heat. 
Because  turbosuperchargers  put  America’s  big¬ 
gest  bombers  and  deadliest  fighters  on  top  of  the 
enemy,  “turbo  men”  are  desperately  important. 

Scattered  across  the  world  at  vital  air  bases, 
turbosupercharger  specialists  are  only  some  of  the 
160  men  of  the  General  Electric  Service  Engi¬ 
neering  Division  who  help  keep  Army  and  Navy 


equipment  “fit  to  fight.”  The  Navy  decorated  58 
of  them  for  skilled  and  hazardous  labor  which 
began  at  the  very  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Others 
are  in  Alaska,  England,  Australia,  Africa,  and 
India.  Behind  them  are  more  than  2500  men  at 
home,  servicing  equipment  for  war  industries  and 
the  armed  forces. 

G-E  organization  and  experience  played  a  big 
part  in  training  men  for  this  new  role.  For  many 
years  service  engineers  have  installed  equipment 
in  faraway  places  like  Siberia,  the  Himalayas,  and 
the  mountains  and  jungles  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  overcoming  apparently  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles  and  meeting  many  incidental  adventures 
in  doing  their  jobs. loday’s  adventures  and  today’s 
jobs  are  the  biggest  of  all,  since  they  are  found  on 
almost  every  one  of  the  world’s  batticfronts.  But 
good  men  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  good  job,  any¬ 
where.  General  Electric  Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


'tv- 


This  insignia,  tn  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the 
men  in  the  picture,  identifies  him  as  a 
technical  representative  of  American 
industry  at  a  U.  S.  air  base.  It  it 
worn  with  the  regular  uniform  in 
place  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  insignia. 


j5 


it  192,000  cmploycei  of  the  G«n- 
orol  Electric  Cooipony  are  on  their 
|obt  producing  war  |ooda  and  buy- 
ind  over  a  millton  dollare  of  War 
Bonds  every  week  to  hasten  victory. 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


•••— pc-ait 


never  been  painted,  according  to  the 
1940  census. 


POTENTIAL  MARKET 

Supplying  the  post-war  needs  of 
rural  America  will  provide  the  big¬ 
gest  potential  civilian  advertising, 
selling  and  distributing  activity  ever 
faced  by  commercial  interests.  Dr. 
Raymond  W.  Miller,  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives,  told  the  New  York  Sales 
Executives  Club  this  week.  Business 
will  have  to  demonstrate  that  it  can 
fill  the  needs  of  more  than  6,000,000 
farmers.  Dr.  Miller  stated,  in  pointing 
out  that  82%  of  rural  homes  have  no 
running  water,  68%  no  electric  lights, 
89%  no'  private  baths  and  35%  have 


the  other  by  a  local  utility — are  re¬ 
corded. 

Among  women,  a  relatively  small 
(154  lines)  Armour  ad  took  top  honors 
^th  percentage  wise  (39%)  and  by 
the  index.  The  copy  and  illustration 
(page  20),  which  told  of  a  “brand  new 
way”  of  cooking  pork  chops,  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  recipes  and  a  feature — 
“Wartime  Kitchen  News.”  With  an 
index  score  of  253,  the  Armour  ad 
reached  the  second  highest  index  rat¬ 
ing  ever  reported  by  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  was 
surpassed  only  by  a  Lipton  Tea  ad 
which  appeared  in  the  March  27,  1940, 
issue  of  the  Manchester  Leader.  The 
latter,  one  of  the  Aunt  Abby  series, 
attained  an  index  rating  of  319. 

The  1,248-line  Westinghouse  ad, 
page  eight,  stopped  30%  of  the  men, 
thereby  taking  the  study’s  top  honors 
as  the  best  read  national  ad  for  men. 
The  third  of  this  series  gauged  by  the 
Continuing  Study,  it  follows  some¬ 
what  the  general  pattern  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  ads  which  were  measured  in 
studies  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  (No.  53)  and  the  Scranton  Times 
(No.  59). 

Second  place  for  both  men  and 
women  went  to  the  1,398-line  Life  In¬ 
surance  Companies  of  America  ad  on 
page  seven.  Although  five  insurance 
ads  have  been  previously  rated  in 
these  reports,  this  is  the  first  large 
sized  insurance  ad  to  be  measured. 
Readership  results  of  20%  for  men 
and  34%  for  women  indicate  that 
sizable  audiences  can  be  obtained  for 
insurance  messages. 

In  show  position  for  both  men  and 
women  was  the  Wheaties  cartoon 
technique  copy  (page  seven)  which 
stopped  16%  of  the  men  and  26%  of 
the  women.  Another  Wheaties  ad  ap- 
pared  on  page  eight.  It  stopped  6% 
of  the  men  and  12%  of  the  women. 

Plan  Gets  Used 

muiiiuuii,  aiiitc  iv/c  wi.  ***a*w**w**«.  ^ 

newsprint  requirements  are  met  in  the  PopeiS  tO  OeiVlCeS 
Dominion.  The  subject  of  tariff  enters  Despite  the  newsprint  shortage,  the 
at  that  point,  TOcause  the  Treasxu'y  been  opened  for  men  in  serv- 

has  reflated  lighter  weight  news-  receive  the  Nashville  Tennes- 

print  off  the  duty-free  mt  m  spite  o  gean  through  a  pick-up  service  of  used 
commonly-acceptM  ojnnion,  plus  legal  newspapers  being  inaugurated  by  the 
interpretations,  that  Confess  never  independent  wholesale  newspaper  dis- 
intended  such  a  result.  Lifter  weight  tributors  of  Nashville,  according  to 
newsprint  can  be  ordered  from  do-  Tennessean. 

mestic  sources  while  adjustment  is  ^he  plan  calls  for  the  subscriber 
being  made  with  the  Treasury.  Chair-  wishes  to  send  the  paper  to  a 

man  Boren  has  been  criucal  of  the  friend  or  relative  in  the  armed  forces 
Treasury  view  that  actiori  by  CongTMs  deliver  each  copy  to  a  designated 
is  necessary  to  place  lighter  print  (jmg  store  or  sales  outlet,  where  it 
paper  on  the  free  list.  will  be  picked  up  and  promptly 

Hovey  has  warned  against  going  mailed, 
too  far  into  the  field  of  lighter  paper.  The  cost  of  mailing,  which  must  be 
Weight  reduction,  he  has  pointed  out,  paid  by  the  subscril^r,  is  50  cents 
could  easily  be  carried  to  the  point  per  month  for  the  daily  only,  70  cents 
where  more  pulpwood  would  be  re-  a  month  for  the  daily  and  Sunday  is- 
quired  per  ton  of  paper  or  per  unit  of  sues,  and  20  cents  a  month  for  the 
superficial  area  than  at  present.  This  Sunday  Tennessean  only, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strong  fiber  To  send  the  paper  to  a  service  man 
which  forms  an  average  of  approxi-  the  subscriber  must  clip  and  fill  out 
mately  15%  of  the  total  fiber  going  an  agreement  form  which  is  sent  to 
into  newsprint  comes  from  sulphite  the  circulation  department, 
pulp  which  requires  two  cords  for  one  ■ 

S„?co‘'rd°?'’MPwli’?ro^;  Grom  Newark  Typos 
ton  of  mechanical  pulp.  $2.85  Weekly  Increase 

■  Chicago,  Oct.  28— The  Chicago  Re- 

gional  War  Labor  Board  in  a  directive 
V^OnuIlUlIl^  OlUUy  order  issued  today  granted  members  of 

RplecrSeS  No  64  Newark  (N.  J.)  Typographical 

neieoses  1^0.  O'*  union  No.  103  an  increase  of  $2.85  per 

Four  interesting  examples  of  the  week  in  scale  rates  to  journeymen 
readership  of  new  campaigns  and  printers  and  a  proportionate  increase 
newly  developed  techniques  are  given  to  apprentices  retroactive  to  Dec.  1, 
in  the  report  on  the  September  9  1942.  Other  union  demands  were  de- 

issue  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-  nied  and  a  contract  ordered  for  a  two- 
Sun — No.  64  in  the  Continuing  Study  year  period  effective  Dec.  1,  1942. 
of  Newspaper  Reading  series.  First  The  Newark  union  members  had 
figures  on  the  new  series  of  adver-  previously  engaged  in  slowdown  prac- 
tisements  by  the  Life  Insurance  Com-  tices  following  granting  of  a  $2  in- 


WPB  Bureau 
To  Study 
Lighter  Paper 


CORRECTION 

The  following  figures  were  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  linage 
for  September,  published  last  week' 
NEW  BEDFORD,  BIASS. 

1943  1942 

Slaiulard-Times  (e)  .  490,896  402,418 

Staii<Iar(I-Times  (S)  .  78,75  0  52,584 

Grand  total  .  569,646  455,042 

BRONX.  N.  T. 

Home  News  (e) .  207,568  174,214 

Home  News  (S) .  63,40  4  55,634 

Grand  Total  .  270,97  2  229,850 


tnurf' 


Xa  POPULATION 
.  concentrated  in 

^  Weatern  Washington 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME 
9  1  concentrated  in 

|[||J  f  ^  A  “/»  Western  Washington 

RETAIL  SALES 
71^  concentrated  in 

*  A*  Western  Washington 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLL 
concentrated  in 
07^  Western  Washington 


Washington's 
Second  Market 


(Figures  compiled  from  Sales 
Management  1943  Survey  Num¬ 
ber  and  Washington  State  Dept, 
Labor  &  Industries.) 


Concentration 
Counts  Most! 


In  Wcishington  State,  the  people  .  .  .  the  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  the  money  are  all  concentrated  west 
of  the  towering  Cascades.  Here,  on  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound,  is  the  reed  center  of  the  state's 
activity.  Here,  too,  is  Tacoma  .  .  .  Washington's 
Second  Market  .  .  .  em  area  demanding  com¬ 
plete,  selective,  CONCENTRATED  coverage. 
Tacoma,  cus  well  as  Seattle,  is  a  “must"  on  your 
media  list  if  you  hope  to  do  a  job  in  Washing¬ 
ton's  "70% -Plus"  region. 


^NewsEihmm 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


First  in  WashiagtoD'a  Second  Market! 
Now  delivering  over  55,000  copies  daily. 


LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


IF  YOU  want  to  know  what  catalytically  cracked 
aviation  fuel  has  meant  to  America’s  war  effort, 
we  suggest  you  read  “Fightin*  Oil,”  by  Petro¬ 
leum  Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickes.  In  this  highly 
informative  and  to-the-point  volume,  he  says: 


“When  I  said  that  even  100-octane  gasoline  is  beginning  to 
be  a  little  old-fashioned,  I  was  probably  thinking  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  catalytic  cracking  plants  that  are  now  opening 
up  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  startling  regularity. 
They  come  close,  in  my  opinion,  to  being  the  last  nail  in  the 
cofiin  of  the  Axis.  The  new  superfuel  that  they 
produce  has  quality  factors  which  make  it  even 
better  than  the  100-octane  of  a  year  ago,  and  the 
use  of  it  gives  the  American-made  plane  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  greatly  superior  speed  and  maneuver¬ 
ability.  Fueled  with  it,  one  of  our  bombers  can 


carry  a  25  per  cent  greater  bomb  load.  In  other  words,  on  a 
long-range  offensive  to  the  Axis  capitals,  1,000  American- 
made  fom-engine  bombers  with  an  aggregate  bomb  capacity 
,  of  8,000,000  pounds  would  be  able  to  transport  2,000,000  more 
pounds  of  explosives  on  every  visit  than  if  fueled  with  yes¬ 
terday’s  100-octane  gasoline.  A  two-engine  bomber  with  a 
4,000-pound  bomb  capacity  can  carry  another  1,000  pounds. 
And  that,  as  someone  has  observed,  ‘ain’t  feathers’.” 


When  Mr.  Ickes’  book  was  published  in  June  of 
this  year,  17  out  of  20  catalytic  cracking  units  in 
operation  were  Houdry  Process  units.  They  had 
produced  more  than  90%  of  all  the 
catalytically  cracked  aviation  fuel  for 
the  United  Nations.  Now  22  out  of  the 
26  catalytic  cracking  units  in  operation 
are  Houdry-licensed. 


HOUDRY  PROCESS  CORPORATION,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Houdry  Catalytic  ProcaiM*  and  tho  Thormofor  Catalytic  Cracking  Pracou  aro  available  through  tho 
following  Ikonting  agonti  to  all  American  refinert,  subject  to  approval  by  the  U.  S.  Governni«nl. 


E.  t.  BADGER  S  SONS  CO. 
Bo*lon,  MattocliuMlts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS  CORP. 
Lm  An9*l«t,  California 


THE  lUMMUS  COMPANY 
New  Yarli  City,  Now  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WMC  Releases  Policies  in 
Use  of  Classified  Ads 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

CONCURRENT  with  the  establish¬ 
ment ‘of  nationwide  War  Manpower 
Commission  employment  stabilization 
plans,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  15, 
Chairman  Paul  V,  McNutt  solicited 
(through  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers),  the  cooperation 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  McNutt,  in  a  letter  to  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of  the 
ANPA,  stated  that  as  a  result  of 
recent  discussions  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ANCAM  the  WMC  had 
issued  certain  policies  in  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  classified  advertising. 
These  policies,  Mr.  McNutt  continued, 
were  based  upon  the  mutual  consid- 
eratien  of  the  problem  and  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  aK>lication  of  desirable 
policies  by  the  newspapers  in  coopera- 
with  Regional  and  Area  Manpower 
Directors  and  local  managers  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

FDR  Director 

A  resume  of  the  cooperation  af¬ 
forded  the  WMC  by  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  dates  back  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  executive  order  of  Dec.  5,  1942, 
which  designated  the  USES  as  the  sole 
agent  for  all  hiring,  rehiring,  solicita¬ 
tion  and  recruitment  of  workers  in 
conjunction  with  the  war  effort. 

Following  this  executive  order,  a 
committee  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ANPA  and  ANCAM  met 
with  representatives  of  the  WMC  and 
Chairman  McNutt  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  and  submission  of  plans 
for  the  use  of  classified  advertising 
in  the  voluntary  recruitment  and 
mobilization  of  manpower. 

Chairman  McNutt  endorsed  the  plan 
and  stated  that  the  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
elimination  of  advertising  which 
would  impede  the  mobilization  of 
manpewer  was  of  the  utmost  imper- 
tance  and  could  make  unnecesary  any 
further  restrictions  on  the  placement 
of  advertising  by  employers.  As  a 
result,  Glenn  E.  Brockway,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  WMC  Bureau  of 
Placement,  under  date  of  Feb.  26, 
1943  issued  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Operations  Bulletin 
C-77,  wherein  the  policies  of  the 
WMC,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  required  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  the  WMC  and  the  USEIS 
to  obtain  approval  from  the  Bureau 
of  Placement  and  the  Informational 
Service,  prior  to  inception,  of  any 
further  requests  for  restrictions  upon 
advertisers. 

In  keeping  with  the  progranis,  the 
WMC  felt  that  additional  voluntary 
coop>eration  by  the  newspapjers  was 
needed  in  the  elimination  of  turnover 
in  essential  activities;  reduction  of 
unnecessary  labor  migration;  direction 
of  workers  in  critical  markets;  and 
securing  the  maximum  utilization  of 
manpwwer  resources.  On  Aug.  31, 
1943,  representatives  of  the  WMC  re¬ 
quested  Felix  S.  Towle,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANCAM,,  to  discuss  re¬ 
vision  of  the  USES  Op)erations  Bulle¬ 
tin  C-77. 

On  Oct.  14,  1943,  Part  II,  Sections 
8100  to  8106,  inclusive,  of  the  USES 
Manual  entitled,  “Elmployment  Sta¬ 
bilization — Newspap)er  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  by  Employers,”  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  WMC.  Section  8100  of 
this  manual  states  that  sections  8101 
to  8103.  inclusive,  replace  the  policies 
of  WMC  as  described  in  USES  Op)era- 
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tions  Bulletin  C-77  and  that  requests 
for  additional  restrictions  regarding 
employer  advertisements,  other  than 
those  included  in  these  sections,  must 
be  previously  cleared  by  the  Deputy 
Executive  Director  of  WMC. 

A  thorough  study  and  knowledge 
of  these  sections  of  the  USES  Man¬ 
ual  is  most  important  in  effecting 
agreements  and  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  regional  and  Area  Man¬ 
power  Directors  and  local  managers 
of  USES,  in  conjimction  with  local 
employment  stabilization  plans.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  all  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
is  to  be  effected  through  mutual 
agreement  of  the  newspaper  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  WMC  and  the 
USES.  Advertisers  are  not  prohib¬ 
ited,  nor  are  representatives  of  the 
WMC  and  USES  empowered  to  re¬ 
quest  advertisers  to  refrain,  from  the 
use  of  advertising. 

The  policies  of  WMC  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  classified  advertising,  as 
contained  in  these  sections,  include 
the  previous  requests  for  coopjeration 
as  outlined  in  USES  Operations  Bul¬ 
letin  C-77  and  additional  requests 
for  cooporation,  to  be  effected  through 
mutual  agreement. 

Although  this  section  of  the  USES 
Manual  is  dated  Oct.  1,  1943,  it  was 
approved  on  Oct.  14,  1943  and  re¬ 
leased  as  of  Oct.  25,  1943. 

It  follows  in  full: 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  MANUAL 

Pekfokmance  or  Empia>ymf.nt  Service 

Ki'Nctions*Special  Wartime  Activitie.s 
Part  II  810n-8101 

8000-8999  10/1/43 

E.MPLOY.MENT  .STABILIZATION 

Newspaper  Ci-assified  .Advertising  by 
Employer!i 

8100  Introdi'CTIon  :  War  Manpower  Com- 
niisison  representatives  have  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
throUKh  representatives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Puhlishcrs  Associ.ition  and  the 
.Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  in  the  utilization  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  Help  Wanted  adverti->ing. 
The  War  .Manpower  Commission  has  urgently 
re(|ucsted  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
as  outlined  in  paragraphs  8101  to  8106,  in 
elusive,  of  this  section.  Conformity  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  the  policy  of  the  War  .Maii- 
|smer  Commission  and  clearance  of  certain 
advertisements,  with  representatives  of  the 
War  Manpower  Coinmission,  are  requested. 

Newspaper  classified  Help  Wanterl  adver¬ 
tising  by  employers  within  a  given  area, 
when  carefully  utilized  in  accordance  with 
established  policies,  can  be  used  to  ailvan- 
tage  in  the  recruitment  of  workers,  in  any 
specific  area.  However,  advertising  without 
regard  to  programs  directed  to  the  solution 
of  inan|M>wrr  problems  may  have  an  extreme¬ 
ly  disruptive  etTeet  upon  the  lalxir  market 
in  particular  areas  and  may  generally  weak¬ 
en  or  nullify  isdieies  of  the  War  Maiqiowcr 
Commission. 

Newspajier  classified  Help  Wanted  adver¬ 
tising  by  out-of-town  employers,  under  the 
auspices  of  local  ofliccs,  otfers  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  distinct  advantages.  It  brings 
into  the  local  oflice,  persons  working  in  less 
essential  industries  who  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  war  production  employment,  and 
jiersons  working  below  their  maximum  skills 
who  could  be  upgraded  or  transferred  to 
other  local  employment.  It  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional  control  of  migration  through  screening 
of  applicants  and  referrals  to  local  job  opimr- 
tunities.  It  informs  new  entrants  into  the 
labor  market,  such  as  women,  over  age  groups, 
and  youth,  of  job  opportunities,  and  of  the 
advisability  of  consulting  the  local  office  in 
seeking  work. 

Part  II.  8101-8103,  of  this  manual  replaces 
the  policies  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  as  described  in  USES  Operations  Bul¬ 
letin  C-77,  dated  heb.  26,  1943,  Requests  for 
additional  restrictions  regarding  employer  ad¬ 
vertisement,  other  than  those  inclinled  in  these 
sections,  must  be  previously  cleared  by  the 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission. 


I  8101  Policy  Within  a  Given  Area:  It  is 
'the  ixilicy  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  : 

1.  To  develop  with  newspaper  publishers 
cooperative  arrangements  for  consultation  re¬ 
garding,  and  mutual  clearance  of,  classified 
Help  Wanted  advertising  by  employers  for 
workers  in  those  occupations  or  activities  in 
each  lalxir  market  area  with  respect  to  which 
it  has  been  determined  that  unlimited  or  un¬ 
restricted  newspaper  classified  Help  Wanted 
advertising  would  be  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort. 

2.  To  enlist  the  support  and  effect  an 
agreement  with  newspaper  publishers. 

a.  To  withhold  from  publication  adver¬ 
tisements  which  the  newspapers  and  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  through  its  Area  Di¬ 
rector  or  manager  of  the  local  United  States 
Employment  Service  mutually  agree  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  war  program  in  the  area. 

b.  That  advertisements  directing  applicants 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for 
referral  will  be  cleared  with  the  local  United 
States  Employment  Service  office  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  employer  prior  to  acceptance  by  the 
newspaper. 

c.  To  include  in  advertisements  submitted 
by  employers  for  workers  in  designated  occu¬ 
pations  or  activities  a  statement  that  persons 
now  employed  full  time  at  their  maximum 
skills  in  essential  industries  (and  in  some 
areas,  agriculture)  should  not  apply;  or  other 
phrasing  which  is  appropriate  under  a  local 
stabilization  program,  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  newspaper  and  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  through  its  area  and  director  or  local 
United  States  Employment  Service  office  man¬ 
ager. 

d.  To  determine  prior  to  publication,  in 
specific  cases,  that  employer  advertisements 
which  quote  wage  rates  for  designated  occu¬ 
pations  are  certified  by  the  advertiser  to  the 
newspaiier  as  containing  no  rate  in  question 
by  the  VYage  Stabilization  Division  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  or  which  have  not 
received  ai>provai  of  the  Board;  and  through 
consultation  to  withhold  from  publication  that 
l>ortiun  of  the  advertisement  which  refers  to 
wages  for  designated  occupation  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  .Area  Manpower  Director  or 
manager  of  the  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  war  program  in  the  area. 

e.  To  seek  the  opinion  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  through  its  local  United 
States  Employment  Service  office  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  advertisements  wherein  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  their  probable  effects  on  the  war 
program  in  the  area. 

'  8102  Policy  on  Inter-area  Labor  Trans¬ 

fer:  It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  to  approve  use  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  by  individual  employers  at  their  ex¬ 
pense  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  at  any  point  designated 
for  the  recruitment  of  workers  who  are  to  lie 
eiiqiloyed  in  other  areas  through  a  positive 
reeruitment  program,  provided  the  employer 
agrees : 

1.  To  jierinit  the  newspaper  to  clear  his 
,'nivertisemcnt  with  tlie  employment  service 
prior  to  accepting  it. 

2.  Tliat  copy  for  the  advertisement  shall 
include  a  statement  that  persons  employed 
full  time  at  their  maximum  skills  in  war 
industries  (and,  in  some  areas,  agriculture) 
should  not  apply;  or  other  phrasing  which  is 
appropriaic  under  a  local  employment  stabil¬ 
ization  program,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  Area  War  Manpower 
Commi.ssion  Director  or  the  manager  of  the 
local  United  States  Emploj-ment  Service  for 
the  area  in  which  tlie  adverti.scment  is  to 
appear. 

3.  That  all  persons  applying  in  response 
to  the  a<lvertiscment  shall  be  screened  by  lo- 
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subscribers  read  their  issues 


from  cover  to  coverl 


SO  REPORT  700  Eoiroa  A  Pile* 
LisHsa  tobBcribers  when  pet^ 
sonally  interviewed  by  field  re^ 
resentativeB  under  the  direeden 
of  Charles  L.  Allen,  asaistaaS 
Dean  and  Director  of  Researcli, 
Medill  School  of  Jonmaliaa, 
Northwettem  University. 
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cal  office  staff  and  referred  to  local  employers, 
without  regard  to  the  employer  who  advertised, 
if  local  openings  exist  which  will  utilize  the 
workers’  maximum  .skills  at  full  time. 

4.  To  delete  all  mention  of  wages  from  his 
advertisement  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Iwal  office  manager  for  the  area  in  which 
the  advertisement  is  to  appear,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Area  or  State  .Manpower 
Director. 

8103  Cckiperation  of  Newspapers:  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
and  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  have  been  requested 
to  send  a  statement  of  this  policy  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  to  all  members  and 
non-member  daily  newspajicrs  throughout  the 
United  States. 

8104  DETEaMINING  THE  ScOPE  OF  RE¬ 
STRICTIONS.:  In  consultation  with  the  Area 

or  State  Manixiwer  Director,  the  local  man¬ 
ager  will  determine  those  occupations  or  ac¬ 
tivities  in  each  local  labor  market  area  for 
which  control  of  referrals  should  he  applied 
in  the  intere.st  of  local  efforts  to  stabilize  em¬ 
ployment.  This  determination  should  indicate 
types  of  advertisements,  if  any,  which  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  if  accepted  by  newspaper  publishers.  In 
some  areas,  it  may  be  determined  that  all  ad¬ 
vertising  by  out-of-town  employers  should  re¬ 
quire  prior  clearance  with  the  employment 
service. 

Also  in  consultation  with  the  Area  or  State 
■Manpower  Director,  the  local  manager  should 
define  as  specifically  as  pas.sible  those  occupa¬ 
tions  or  activities  for  which  advertisements 
should  contain  the  prescribed  phrase  restrict¬ 
ing  application  by  persons  employed  full  time 
at  their  maximum  skills  in  war  industries  or 
agriculture.  This  definition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  clearance 
of  individual  advertisements  with  the  local 
employment  office. 

Likewise  in  consultation  with  the  Area  or 
State  Manpower  Director,  the  local  manager 
will  determine  those  occupations  for  which 
advertisements  should  not  contain  quotation 
of  wages.  Such  determinations  will  vary  with 
conditions  in  the  l^al  area.  For  example,  in  a 
tight  labor  marke^  where  standard  wages  for 
certain  war  production  occupations  are  lower 
than  wages  for  similar  occupations  in  other 
areas,  considerable  unrest  among  essential 
workers  may  result  from  the  quotation  of 
wages  in  classified  Help  Wanted  .idvcrti-e 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Always  a  focal  point  for 
.ACTION, industrially,  civic- 
ally,  enterprise  -  on  -  the  - 
move,  Bayonne  is  proud  of 
Its  60  plants,  all  "In  Ac¬ 
tion”  for  Victory.  About 
30,000  hlghly-pald  workers 
are  enthusiastic  over  one 
major  fact  — their  Indus¬ 
tries  are  no  mere  war-pe¬ 
riod  flurries.  They’re  per¬ 
manent. 


//TODAY  \ 

BnVONNfi 

ITOMORROW/ 


Tomorrow  —  and  Peace 
could  come  at  any  hour, 
for  events  are  moving 
swiftly,  Bayonne  la  happily 
positioned.  It  Is  a  strategic 
'•natural"  for  the  meat  in¬ 
dustries  that  will  always 
endure. 
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Bayonn*,  Nbw  Jarsay 

Boqnar  A  Martin 
National  Raprasantativat 

29S  Maditon  Ava.,  NawYork,  N.Y. 
S40  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
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SIX-STATE 

•  4 

BLACKOUT 


That’s  about  what  New  England  would  look  like  from  the  air  if 
every  local  newspaper  reader  in  the  territory  were  to  turn  out  his 
lights  at  ten  o’clock  tonight. 

For  New  Englanders  are  a  newspaper  reading  people;  no  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  so  completely  covered  hy  local  papers — 

In  no  other  section  is  their  influence  greater — 


For  the  manufacturer  who  has  goods  to  sell  now — who  will  have 
goods  when  materials  and  manpower  can  he  released  for  civilian 
use — for  those  organizations  who  want  to  maintain  relations  with 
their  public  during  this  period  when  many  services  have  had  to  he 
curtailed  or  even  suspended — here  is  a  medium  with  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,942,941  in  a  territory  which  is  handling  9.8Vf  of  the 
nation’s  war  contracts — an  audience  worth  talking  to — 

An  audience  that  wants  to  know  what  is  available  now  and  what  is 
to  come — an  audience  with  which  it  will  /my  to  promote  sales,  huihl 
prestige,  create  confidence. 


Any  of  our  representatives  will 
campaign. 


he  glad  to  help  you 


plan 


your 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  37 
FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


_<  Maine 

lingor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 
new  HAMPSHIRE 
^'Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

,  Mann  Sontinol  (E) 
fifonchaitar  Union  Loadar  (Ml 
.YERMONT 
Mirra  TinriM  (E) 

Rianington  tannar  (E) 
Mrlington  Frao  Pratt  (M) 

Massachusetts 

•avarly  Timtt  (E) 


Botton  Globa  (MtE) 

Botton  Globa  (S) 

Botton  Post  (M) 

Botton  Pott  (S) 

Botton  Rocord  R  Amarican  (ME) 
Botton  Sunday  Advartitar  (S) 
Brockton  Enfarprita-Titnat  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImat, 
Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gazatta  (E) 


Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timat 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timat  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  GazoNa  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbuna  (E) 
Worcattar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gazatta  (MRE) 

Worcattar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timat  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily 
Timat  (E) 

Woonsockot  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 
Danbury  Nawt-Timat  (E) 

Hartford  CoM!»»t  (M) 

Hartford  Couranf  (S) 


Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EtS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(EAS) 
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Xmas  Ads  for  Civilians 
And  Soldiers  in  the  U.  S 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  64  in  a  aeries.) 

EIGHT  WEEKS  from  today,  almost 

a  billion  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  welcome  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  Our  overseas  soldiers,  sailors 
and  others  in  the  armed  forces  will 
celebrate  the  day  in  about  50  different 
spots  in  the  world.  There  isn’t  much 
that  can  be  done  to  make  their  Christ¬ 
mas  brighter  with  gifts,  because  Oct. 
15  was  the  dead-line  for  shipping  them 
their  presents. 

But  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  still  in  the  States,  and  our  friends 
and  relatives,  will  require  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  gifts  that 
will  be  supplied  in  part  by  merchants 
and  others  in  your  market.  What  to 
give,  how  to  pack  and  ship  the  gifts, 
and  what  to  buy  from  the  restricted 
list  of  gifts  available  this  year,  pre¬ 
sent  real  problems  for  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  oim 
regular  advertisers  in  our  papers 
every  week,  even  though  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  sellers’  market. 

One  way  to  get  the  next  eight  weeks 
of  Xmas  gift  advertising  organized, 
and  keep  as  many  of  our  friends  in 
the  paper  as  possible,  is  to  lay  out  a 
plan  of  selling  that  will  reach  every 
old  customer,  and  those  new  pros¬ 
pects  who  may  happen  to  have  an 
item  or  items  that  would  make  ac¬ 
ceptable  Xmas  gifts. 

Nine  Classes  of  Prospects 

Our  friends  in  the  department  store 
field  have  told  us  that  there  will  be 
ample  quantities  of  games  for  young¬ 
sters  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age. 
The  assortment  of  dolls  will  not  be  as 
great  as  in  former  years  but  there 
will  be  enough  to  go  around.  Candies 
for  children  will  be  limited  as  to  va¬ 
riety.  A  fine  gift  for  any  youngster 
around  six  years  of  age  would  be  a 
savings  account  in  his  or  her  own 
name.  Wearing  apparel,  dresses, 
coats,  sports  clothes  for  girls  10  years 
of  age  and  over  make  ideal  Xmas 
presents.  Games  and  sports  equip¬ 
ment  for  youngsters  who  are  in  high 
school  are  still  available.  Books  for 
this  group  were  never  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  exciting,  especially  the  new 
war  stories  written  by  young  pilots, 
bombadiers  and  others  in  our  armed 
forces. 

Another  classification  that  should 
be  explored  is  the  real  estate  operator 
who  can  sell  the  idea  of  “Give  her  a 
home  this  Xmas.”  The  old  standby 
classifications,  men’s  dress  accessor¬ 
ies,  such  as  neckties,  handkerchiefs, 
shirts,  socks,  underwear  and  pa- 
jamas,  offer  many  opportunities  to 
sell  a  group  of  ads,  one  for  each  item. 
Sports  clothes  for  women  will  have 
a  very  wide  appeal  this  Xmas.  Tell 
men  to  “give  her  a  sports  coat,”  the 
best  they  can  afford.  Even  though 
the  average  woman  does  not  have  the 
time  or  inclination  to  engage  in  sports, 
she  does  enjoy  the  warmth,  comfort 
and  beauty  of  a  really  smart  polo 
coat  or  sweater. 

Other  classifications  that  might  be 
added  to  this  basic  list  are  hardware 
stores  (tools  for  men  and  boys),  cos¬ 
metic  departments  in  drug  stores, 
life  insurance  policies  for  the  wife 
and  children,  new  floor  coverings,  lug¬ 
gage,  a  case  of  wine. 

Set  Up  Prospects  io  Groups 

One  of  our  friends,  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  paper  with  over  30,000 
circulation,  has  already  set  up  his 
Xmas  selling  program.  His  plan  may 
fit  your  market  His  normal  staff  of 
five  men  has  been  reduced  to  three 


men  and  himself.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  good  secretary,  he  handles  most 
of  his  paper  work  before  ten  o’clock. 
Then  he  is  ready  to  take  his  own  list 
and  start  calling  on  those  prospects 
that  have  been  assigned  to  him. 

The  first  step  in  getting  the  selling 
drive  organized  is  to  have  your  au¬ 
ditors  make  up  a  list  of  all  customers 
who  ran  any  Xmas  advertising  last 
year.  To  this  list,  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  salesmen,  add  all  of  the 
prospects  that  they  believe  might  be 
sold  a  series  of  from  5  to  10  ads  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  24.  . 

The  total  list  is  then  broken  down 
in  9  or  10  classifications  similar  to 
the  classifications  already  mentioned. 
The  prospects  might  be  put  in  four 
basic  classifications;  Presents  for 
children  6  to  10  years;  high  school 
youngsters;  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces,  those  still  in  the  United 
States;  and  men  and  women,  regard¬ 
less  of  ages.  Under  these  four  basic 
groups  you  can  list  all  stores  that 
have  any  of  the  gift  merchandise 
mentioned  above. 

After  the  list  of  prospects  have 
been  made  up,  your  salesmen  should 
be  given  definite  assignments  of  the 
customers  they  are  to  call  on.  Sug¬ 
gestion:  write  a  simple  but  complete 
letter  to  all  names  on  the  prospect 
list.  Tell  them  that  you  are  going 
to  do  your  best  to  give  them  service 
this  Xmas  season.  Tell  them  that  you 
or  one  of  your  solicitors  will  soon  call 
at  the  store  of  the  prospect  with  def¬ 
inite  suggestions  about  early  and  fre¬ 
quent  insertions  for  Xmas  presents. 
Those  who  have  gifts  for  the  armed 
forces  in  this  country  should  be  urged 
to  start  their  advertising  at  once. 
This  year  will  probably  see  the  great¬ 
est  mail  and  express  congestion  that 
we  have  ever  known. 

Special  Service 

Over  30  years  ago.  Vogue  Magazine 
started  a  little  department  in  which 
unusual  gifts  were  advertised.  The 
ads  looked  like  convention  classified 
ads.  Since  then,  dozens  of  magazines 
have  set  up  such  departments  and 
most  of  them  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  prospect 
list  set  up  for  this  Xmas  selling  drive, 
make  up  a  list  of  small  stores  that 
have  never  been  in  your  paper.  If 
farmers  in  your  community  have  sy- 
i^Pf  eggs,  honey,  or  any  other  product 
on  their  farms  that  might  be  used  as 
a  Xmas  gift,  send  them  a  letter  and 
ask  them  to  call  when  they  are  in 
town,  so  that  you  can  explain  how 
they  may,  for  a  few  dollars,  run  an 
ad  every  week  in  a  special  gift  col¬ 
umn  of  unusual  Xmas  gifts.  Bed¬ 
spreads,  toys  and  hand-made  articles 
or  lawn  decorations,  in  fact,  anything 
that  remotely  looks  like  a  gift,  will 
find  a  ready  sale  if  advertised  in  a 
special  gift  column. 

Special  rates  can  be  established  for 
this  column,  so  that  each  advertiser 
pays  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
a  two  or  three-inch  editorial  that 
should  always  appear  at  the  top  of 
the  ads.  Yes,  these  ads  are  very  much 
like  classified  ads,  except  that  you 
should  charge  more  for  the  space; 
and  the  columns  of  these  special  gift 
ads  should  be  near  local  news,  or  on 
the  society  or  homemakers’  pages. 

As  all  of  us  know,  many  of  the 
tricky,  seldom-used,  expensive  gifts 
of  former  years  are  going  to  be  the 
exception  ^is  year.  Literally  hun¬ 


dreds  of  items  are  no  longer  made. 
So  don’t  worry  about  the  selection  of 
items  for  an  individual  advertisement. 
Stated  another  way,  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  gifts  this  year  will  be  put 
to  work  the  day  they  are  received. 
Coats  will  be  put  on,  shoes  will  be 
worn,  old  hats  thrown  away,  pipes 
will  be  filled,  food  will  be  eaten  on 
Xmas  day,  and  these  “utility”  gifts 
will  be  welcomed  by  all. 

Because  of  the  greatly  reduced  list 
of  available  Xmas  items  this  year,  it 
is  very  important  that  your  copy 
should  be  largely  an  ad  of  many  list¬ 
ings — WITH  PRICES.  Since  many  of 
the  items  will  be  on  the  “utilitarian 
side”  your  headlines  can  be  devoted 
to  such  suggestions  as  these:  “Books 
to  help  children  get  better  marks.” 


WMC  PoUcy  in 
Use  of  Classified 
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nients  submitted  by  employers  from  outside, 
the  area,  and  newspapers  should  be  requested 
to  encourage  these  advertisers  to  omit,  as  an 
urgently  needed  cooi)erative  measure  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  local  war  pro¬ 
gram,  quotation  of  wage  rates.  Rejection  of 
such  advertisement  by  the  publishers  should 
be  solicited  in  the  event  the  advertiser  fails  to 
comply  with  the  publishers’  request. 

8105  Approval  of  Wage  Ratf.s:  Discus¬ 
sions  are  now  in  progress  with  the  N'ational 
War  Labor  Hoard  concerning  the  possibility 
of  having  their  regional  offices  notify  the 
Regional  Manpower  Director  regarding  wage 
rates  which  are  under  review  and  wage  rates 
which  have  received  approval.  If  this  is  de- 
termineil  to  be  feasible,  the  field  will  be  so 
informed.  I>ocal  offices  will  of  course,  receive 
notice  of  wage  brackets  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  War  Labor  Hoard. 

8106  Secvrino  Cooperation:  Local  office 
managers  should  secure  the  cooperation  of 
members  of  staff  of  the  State  or  Regional  Man¬ 
power  Office  who  are  responsible  for  regu¬ 
lar  relationships  with  the  press  in  personally 
consulting  with  local  publishers  of  newspapers 
to  explain  the  policy  of  tfie  War  Manpower 
Commission  with  respect  to  regulations  apply¬ 
ing  to  clasified  advertising,  and  to  secure 
cooperation  of  the  publishers  in  carrying  out 
this  policy.  Local  managers  should  arrange 
a  method  of  clearing  advertisements  which 
the  publishers  wish  to  present  for  recommen¬ 
dations.  They  should  obtain  the  advice  of 
the  Area  or  State  Manjiower  Director  con¬ 
cerning  any  unusual  difficulties  encountered 
in  enlisting  cooperation  and  in  arranging  to 
make  recommendations  on  advertising,  or  con¬ 
cerning  any  deviation  from  policy  by  publish¬ 
ers  after  it  has  been  explained  to  them. 

In  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  Area  or 
State  Manpower  Director  should  assist  hxal 
managers  in  developing  an  understanding  with 
publishers  and  bring  about  cooperative  meth¬ 
ods  of  clearing  classified  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  between  publishers  and  local 
United  States  Employment  Service  offices. 
State  M-mpower  Directors  should  assist  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  cooperation  of  publishers  by  con¬ 
sulting  with  officers  of  state-wide  newspaper 
publishers’  association.  Regional  Manpower 
Directors  should  advise  and  assist  Area  and 
State  Manpower  Directors  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  in  contacts  with  large  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciations. 
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“Games  that  add  to  your  knowledge." 
“Get  her  a  sports  coat  that  will  serve 
for  several  seasons.”  “A  basket  of 
Xmas  cheer — all  items  unrationed.” 
(A  swell  idea  for  any  grocery  store.) 
“Start  a  savings  account  for  his  edu¬ 
cation  10  years  hence.”  “Party  dress 
ideal  for  Xmas  gift.” 

Short,  telegraphic  copy  is  all  you 
need  after  the  headline  has  been 
written.  The  balance  of  the  ad  should 
carry  as  many  items  as  you  can  list 
in  8-point  type.  The  more  you  list, 
the  greater  will  be  the  pulling  power 
of  the  ads. 

Watch  out  for  shortages.  This  has 
happened  many  times;  it  will  happen 
again.  An  advertiser  decides  to  offer 
an  item  of  which  he  may  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  stock — say  50  sports  coats  for 
boys  in  their  teens.  Check  with  your 
advertisers  and  get  from  them  the 
quantity  of  an  item  that  they  have  in 
their  stock  rooms,  or  warehouse.  If 
there  is  a  possibility  of  shortage,  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  advertiser  that  he  say  in 
his  ad:  “Boys’  odd  sports  coats,  only 
39  in  stock,  $00.00  each.”  This  brid 
line  saves  the  store  owner  many  apol¬ 
ogies  and  arguments  when  the  late 
buyer  strolls  in  and  asks  to  see  one 
of  the  coats  that  were  advertised  a 
week  or  two  weeks  prior  to  his  call. 

JOIN  KATZ  AGENCY 

Ralph  P.  Campbell,  formerly  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency,  and 
Warren  M.  Morton,  formerly  with  the 
Wm.  J.  Morton  Co.,  have  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  The  Katz  Agency,  in 
New  York.  Malcolm  O’Mara  was 
given  a  luncheon  by  the  Katz  Agency 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Oct.  21 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Mobile 
where  he  will  serve  as  an  officer  in 
the  Maritime  Service. 
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THE  THINGS  WE  USED  TO  MAKE 
WERE  BUILT  TO  '’TAKE  IT”— 
BUT  WHAT  WE  MAKE  TODAY 
MUST  ’’DISH  IT  OUT” 


TRENCH  MORTARS-BACKBONE  OF  INFANTRY! 

BuHt  by  PuHman-Standard 


liiln'  u  liairjrtun  yimr  Uvtnl.  Intlil  il  Uft  Itt 
ihelislht:  \tJir  diviile  that  il*‘lifafi\fihinieiil 
by  ji  fleen  aiul  you  luirr  it  leu-lh<tusamllhs 
uf  (III  inch  —  I  III'  toli'riinre  In  tvhirli  /titrls 
miisl  he  luaeliineil  for  the  Army's  HI  mm. 
irenrii  mortar. .  Is  shufile  as  askiuu  a  boiler- 
maker  to  build  a  uatrh!  Hut  PuUmau- 
Stiiiidard's  rarbuililers  lea/teil  that  hiirille 
mill  have  produced  many,  mauy  I liousauds 
of  these  precision  ueapous  of  uar.  "The 
backbone  of  infantry"  the  Irmy  calls  them. 
One  officer  said.  "If  you've  tint  troubles, 
you  just  britifi  in  the  HI  mm.  mortar,  and  a 
fnc  hifih  explosive  shells  in  the  rifiht  spots 
irill  fix  everythiuf!." 

"ki  the  right  spots’’— 'I'liat  in«-ans  not  onl\  pr*-- 
<ition  in  the  field  hut  precision,  first,  hack  at  the 
bench.  precision  which  enal>les  the  gunner  to  'Misli 
it  out". 

And  precision  is  not  all. 

Apain  American  in{:cnuil_v  scored.  \\  hen  the  first 
••ifer  for  these  mortars  was  placed  time  was  of 
fi»jor  importance.  NX  ith  no  prei  edents  to  {tnide 


them.  I’lilhnan-Standard  men  designed  and  hiiilt 
machines  from  discarded  and  olixileti'  tmds:  saveil 
delays  of  nian\  months  hcsidcs  countless  dollars. 
\s  Arin^  demands  increased,  dozens  of  other  time- 
sax  in^  methods  were  contrixed  to  speed  production, 
and  application  of  tin-  contract  ineentixe  sxstein  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerahle  conserx ation  of  inanpoxxer. 

'IVne.  these  are  times  that  trx  im-n's  sonis.  hut. 
eipiallx  true,  thex  trx  men’s  minds.  I’roof  that 
men’s  mimis  hax  e  stood  the  test  is  the  steadx  stream 
of  armament  inatiViel  floxxinn  from  America’s  fac¬ 
tories  through  the  nnrelenline  efforts  of  Nmerica’s 

men  and  xxoinen. 

I’lillman-.Stamlard’s  men  and  xxomen  are  |iroud 
to  haxe  a  part  in  this  preat  effort  to  keep  our  free¬ 
dom  proud  to  haxe  hecii  prixilepvl  to  hiiild  tanks 
ami  ships;  howitzer  carriages;  xxin^  and  tail  assi-m- 
hlies  for  ^tiant  aircraft:  homhs.  shells,  trench  mor¬ 
tars  and  mounts  for  hn»e  cannon. 

There  is  no  belter  teacher  than  experience. 
Piilbnnn-Sliuiilnrd  has  been  haililin/i  railroad 
cars  for  HI  years  and  tvhen  this  experience  is 
joined  irith  the  knoirledne  gained  as  armorers 
in  the  laboratory  of  ivar,  it  trill  bring  to  /teace- 
tinie  transportation  many  innovations.  Inno- 


viilionsy  Itnl  irilli  safely  ahrays  the  pri¬ 

mary  consiileralion .  Tor  this  company  never 
has  compromised  ivilh  safely — and  never  irill 
—for  the  sake  of  novelty  .  .  .  never  has  and 
never  trill  experiment  at  the  pithlic  risk. 

In  I’nihnan-.'xtandard  plants  engineers  are  con- 
stantlx  experimenting,  testing  nexx  metals  and  de¬ 
signs.  new  engineering  and  |iroduetion  inetlnHls  and 
making  scit-ntifie  improxenients.  I  hex  haxe  set 
themseixes  high  standards  of  |ierformaiu-e  xxhich 
must  he  faithfullx  adhered  to  before  anx  new  pnai- 
net  is  offered  to  the  American  railroads. 

★  ★  ★ 

U  ith  these  priitciples  as  ottr  guiding  star 
tve  promise  railroad  trausportiitiou  of  the 
future  better  cars,  lighter  in  tveight  to  save 
operating  costs  for  the  railroads,  yet  meet¬ 
ing  all  rigid  standards  of  safety.  (Greater 
comfort  iit  /tassenger  cars  and  lighter.. 
xxeldtMl  freight  cars — eveit  stronger  than 
before,  ('ars  that  ran  "take  it". 

You  "dig  down"  for  on  EXTRA  War  Bond  and 
they  will  "dish  it  out" 


PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

C'hicaKO,  Illinois  .  . .  (tffices  in  seven  eities  .  .  .  Maniiraetiirin|{  plants  in  six  eities  isvv.  r.  s.  c.  m.  co. 
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Daily  News,  request  national  adver¬ 
tising  on  an  optional  insertion  date 
basis.  The  Times  announced  Oct.  24 
that  beginning  with  that  issue,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  would  be  eliminated 
from  Sunday  editions  delivered  to 
areas  outside  a  40-mile  radius  from 
the  city.  Advertising  managers  of 
some  newspapers  believe  that  they 
will  soon  be  turning  down  even  more 
advertising  because  November  and 
December  are  traditionally  months  of 
heavier  advertising  schedules. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

THOMAS  GRISCOM,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
said  that  the  two  Nashville  dailies, 
the  Tennessean  and  the  Banner,  have 
adopted  what  is  termed  a  “tailoring” 
rather  than  a  rationing  plan  for  their 
advertising  space.  By  following  this 
plan  the  two  papers  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  linage  for  1943  up  to  or 
better  than  last  year’s  totals,  he  said. 

Griscom  said  that  this  approach  to 
the  advertising  problem  had  been 
accomplished  through  a  marked  tail¬ 
oring  of  editorials  and  news  stories, 
brought  about  through  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  He  said  that  the 
advertisers  also  had  shown  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

Under  the  tailoring  plan,  Griscom 
explained,  the  retail  advertisers  are 
grouped  by  classifications,  and  adver¬ 
tising  percentages  are  then  assigned 
to  the  various  groups,  such  as  depart¬ 
ment  and  grocery  stores. 

“The  amount  of  advertising  is  then 
allocated  to  the  individual  advertisers 
in  the  group,  based  on  his  perform¬ 
ance  in  1942  and  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1943,”  he  said. 

“The  tailoring  job  enables  us  to 
maintain  every  store’s  competitive  po¬ 
sition  which  was  established  before 
the  rationing  of  newsprint.  Thereby 
they  are  able  to  maintain  their  former 
advertising  jwsitions,”  he  declared. 

“We  do  have  a  priority  on  national 
advertising.  We  give  first  priority  to 
product  advertising  as  oppo.sed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  want  to  run  certain 
types  of  institutional  advertising,  or 
those  with  no  merchandise  for  sale,” 
he  said.  Second  priority  is  given  to 
advertisers  who  are  now  converted  to 
war  work  but  who  used  to  advertise 
their  products  with  the  Nashville 
papers,  and  third  priority  is  given  to 
advertising  regarded  as  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Griscom  further  explained  that  the 
Nashville  dailies  do  not  take  any  more 
help-wanted  ads  in  display  sections 
of  the  papers.  A  limit  also  has  been 
placed  on  any  classified  display  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  84  lines  on  any  one  day, 
he  said.  Five-point  type  on  a  five- 
point  base  is  used,  indentations  and 
general  classification  heads  are  lim¬ 
ited  and  specific  classification  heads 
are  limited  to  eight-point  caps. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

IN  MINNEAPOLIS,  the  Star  Journal 

and  Tribune  are  restricting  retail- 
advertisers,  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1943,  to  not  more  than  the  same 
linage  they  ran  in  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  No  advertiser  may  run 
more  than  four  pages  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  on  any  one  Sunday,  and  the 
discount  previously  allowed  for  mul¬ 
tiple-page  advertising  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  New  advertisers  are  be¬ 
ing  accepted,  but  a  careful  check  is 
kept  on  their  linage  so  they  cannot 
run  an  excessive  amount  of  space. 
All  these  restrictions  apply  to  local  as 
well  as  national  display  advertisers. 


The  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  like¬ 
wise  have  changed  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  setup  to  permit  help  wanted 
ads  a  maximum  of  two  inches  of  space. 
For  each  additional  listing  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  two  additional  lines  may 
be  run. 

Joyce  Swan,  business  manager  of 
the  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  points 
out:  “It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  linage  that  is  being 
omitted  through  the  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  restrictions.” 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  while 
effecting  a  general  tightening  up  to 
save  newsprint,  has  not  yet  resorted 
to  any  advertising  restrictions. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  area  papers 

present  a  spotty  picture  as  far  as 
rationing  of  advertising  is  concerned. 
W.  D.  Phelan,  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reports 
that  as  yet  he  hasn’t  had  to  turn  any 
advertising  away.  Changes  in  make¬ 
up,  elimination  of  subheads  and 
pluggers,  setting  heads  smaller,  etc., 
have  produced  added  space  for  ads. 
This  coupled  with  cooperation  of  retail 
and  national  advertisers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  leeway  allowed  on  scheduled 
copy  has  enabled  him  to  stave  off 
actual  rationing  to  date. 

On  the  other  hand  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  reports  rationing  to  the 
extent  of  about  15%  decrease  in  classi¬ 
fied  display  and  national  advertising. 
The  linage  loss  totals  about  4,200  lines 
a  week.  Circulation  increase  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  rationing. 

Oakland  Tribune  across  the  bay  re¬ 
ports  a  rationing  program  based  on 
past  performances  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  over  the  past  23 
months  period.  A  reduction  of  some¬ 
where  between  5  and  10%  has  been 
made  on  each  account,  said  H.  C. 
Stovel,  advertising  manager.  The 
linage  loss  amounts  to  about  30,000 
lines  a  week  for  local  national  and 
automotive.  Other  papers  in  the  re¬ 
gion  report  no  set  rationing  program 
in  effect  to  date.  Cooperation  of  iocal 
and  national  advertisers  as  to  dates 
when  scheduled  copy  must  run  plus 
changes  in  makeup  giving  more  space 
has  enabled  these  publications  to  use 
ads  if  not  one  day  then  another. 
However,  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
scheduled  plan  of  rationing  will  have 
to  be  put  into  effect  before  long. 

PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH  papers  present  oppt)site 

pictures  in  the  rationing  situation. 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  been  able  to 
print  every  line  of  display  advertising 
offered  to  it  this  year,  though  it  is 
insistent  upon  optional  dates  for  both 
ret;ul  and  general.  In  July,  however. 
i<  started  limiting  classified  and  placed 
a  maximum  of  84  lines  on  display 
classified,  including  help  wanted,  used 
cars,  etc.,  thus  more  or  less  freezing 
linage  at  the  1942  level. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  has  been  forced  to  omit 
a  great  deal  of  copy  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  during  July  and  August  approx¬ 
imately  556  columns,  and  Sept.  1 
began  a  definite  rationing  program. 

Under  the  new  plan  classified  ads 
have  a  maximum  of  four  inches,  head¬ 
ings  have  been  eliminated  and  type 
and  display  regulations  instituted,  sav¬ 
ing  approximately  seven  columns 
daily.  Also  a  limit  of  300  lines  has 
been  placed  on  amusement  advertis¬ 
ing. 

On  retail  display  the  paper  is  using 
as  a  base  the  space  each  account  car¬ 
ried  the  same  month  last  year,  but  if 
a  store  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  was  running  behind  on  its 


usage  in  the  first  six  months  of  1942 
by  as  much  as  10%,  the  quota  is  re¬ 
duced  by  one-half  the  percentage  of 
the  decline  in  the  first  six  months.  In 
other  words,  if  a  store  used  80%  as 
much  copy  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1943  as  in  the  same  period  of  1942, 
its  base  quota  for  September  was  90% 
of  its  September  1942  usage. 

The  real  cut  in  retail  results  from 
the  paper’s  refusal  to  permit  greater 
usage  of  the  paper  by  the  majority  of 
the  accounts  which  had  shown  a  strong 
upward  trend  in  their  usage. 

In  handling  national,  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  rated  all  accounts  as  A,  B,  or  C. 
The  “A”  accounts  are  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  some  years’  standing,  and 
orders  are  cared  for  much  as  re¬ 
quested  though  optional  insertions 
are  required.  “B”  accounts  are  inter¬ 
mittent  advertisers  for  product  or 
consumer  goods,  and  the  paper  has 
been  able  to  handle  them  close  to  the 
dates  specified,  but  the  “C”  advertisers, 
which  are  new  or  occasional  ones, 
many  institutional,  frequently  are  not 
being  carried  at  all.. 

CHICAGO 

NO  DEIFINITE  plans  for  the  rationing 

of  local  and  national  advertising 
have  as  yet  been  formulated  by  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers,  although  all  of  the 
dailies  are  preparing  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  and  expect  to  have  to  ration  dis¬ 
play  space  beginning  next  month. 

The  extent  to  which  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  may  have  to  be  rationed  before 
this  year  is  over  depends  somewhat 
on  the  volume  of  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing  forthcoming  from  local  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  it  was  pointed  out.  If 
the  volume  is  as  heavy  as  anticipated, 
rationing  of  retail  will  probably  be¬ 
come  necessary.  To  date,  however, 
Chicago  dailies  have  not  had  to  ra¬ 
tion  retail  space  and  they  have  ac¬ 
commodated  all  retail  advertisers  un¬ 
der  a  policy  of  leeway  of  insertions. 

The  Chicago  Times,  evening  tabloid, 
however,  has  discontinued  its  Sun- 
day-Monday  combination  rate  for  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
newsprint.  Switching  of  insertion 
dates  by  other  newspapers  has  suf¬ 
ficed  to  handle  the  situation  to  date. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  omitted 
more  than  25.000  lines  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  during  October,  C.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  advertising  manager,  states. 
The  amount  of  classified  advertising 
turned  down  cannot  be  estimated,  he 
stated.  The  Tribune  has  again  tight¬ 
ened  up  its  requirements  on  help 
wanted  classified  and  is  limiting  such 
ads  to  10  lines,  plus  two  lines  for  each 
additional  job  to  be  filled.  The  amount 
of  general  advertising  omitted  by  the 
Tribune  was  confined  largely  to  insti¬ 
tutional  copy. 

DETROIT 

DETROIT  papers  have  been  rationing 

in  various  degree  for  some  time 
(E.  &  P.,  Aug.  14,  p.  16,  Aug.  21,  p. 
8),  and  the  following  estimates  show 
approximately  how  much  linage  has 
been  lost.  The  Detroit  News  estimates 
a  loss  of  410,000  lines  a  month,  150,000 
in  retail,  20,000  in  general  and  240,000 
in  classified.  The  Detroit  Times  figures 
approximately  50,000  a  week  lost  or 
better  than  200,000  a  month,  roughly 
75%  local  and  25%  national,  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  reports  that  in  Oc¬ 
tober  it  has  lost  330,000  lines. 

Detroit  papers  have  all  found  it 
necessary  to  impo.se  strict  regulations 
on  both  advertising  and  editorial  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Detroit  News,  which  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  loses  410,000  lines  a 
month,  150.000  in  retail,  20,000  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  240,00  in  classified,  last  week 
limited  national  ads  to  a  maximum 
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size  of  1,000  lines  and  each  advertiser 
to  a  total  of  1,000  lines  per  week  on 
each  product.  Also,  it  requests  a  five 
day  insertion  leeway,  has  eliminated 
all  “air”  from  classified  and  all  classi¬ 
fied  from  daily  predate  editions  and 
has  set  a  maximum  of  one  column 
inch  on  help  wanted  ads. 

Its  plan  for  the  rationing  of  local 
display  bases  reductions  on  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  first  six  months  of  1943  and 
the  current  month  for  each  account. 

The  Detroit  Times  restricts  help 
wanted  classified  to  114  inches  per  ad 
and  regular  classified  to  5  inches,  elim¬ 
inates  classified  from  country  editions 
and  has  cut  retail  20%.  As  a  resxilt, 
it  estimates  a  loss  of  approximately 
50,000  lines  a  week,  roughly  75%  local 
and  25%  national. 

In  late  August  the  Free  Press 
trimmed  four  comic  pages,  two  roto¬ 
gravure  and  eight  pages  each  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  matter  from  the 
Sunday  edition  and  keeps  the  daily 
papers  an  average  of  two  pages  under 
the  figures  for  the  similar  period  in 
1942.  Also,  it  has  reduced  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  20%,  eliminated 
certain  special  pages,  requested  op¬ 
tional  dates  and  limited  classified  ads 
to  two  column  inches.  Regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  rationed  according  to 
their  past  use  of  space.  Its  October 
estimate  for  the  loss  of  linage  is  350,- 
000  lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

DUE  to  certain  typographical  changes 

in  the  Miami  Daily  News,  which 
have  resulted  in  economizing  news¬ 
print  consumption,  the  paper  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  ration  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is,  however,  giving  consid¬ 
erable  thought  to  methods  of  ra¬ 
tioning  as  it  anticipates  additional 
newsprint  cuts  which  will  require 
drastic  measures  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper. 

The  paper  has  reduced  to  two  col¬ 
umns  the  date  line  and  masthead, 
decks  from  many  of  the  heads  have 
been  dropped,  and  economies  have 
been  effected  on  the  comic  page.  This 
week  the  classified  section  was  re¬ 
designed  and  the  pages  were  set  in 
nine  columns  instead  of  the  usual 
eight,  giving  an  increase  of  approx¬ 
imately  18  to  20  inches  of  usuable 
newsprint  on  each  page. 

ATLANTA 

THE  advertising  rationing  situation 

at  the  Atlanta  Journal  is  summed 
up  as  follows  by  J.  R.  Brumby,  ad¬ 
vertising  director:  “On  October  ra¬ 
tioning,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to 
estimate,  we  have  turned  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000  lines.  It  is 
impossible  to  accurately  measure  to 
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I  what  extent  the  retail  rationing  pro- 

!  gram  is  killing  linage.  This  has  been 

I  under  control  now  for  four  months, 

•  but  from  requests  for  space  as  com- 

I  pared  to  allotment,  it  would  amount 

I  to  about  150,000  lines  in  the  month 

of  October.  Classified  amounts  to 
1  about  20,000  lines,  and  our  actual  re¬ 
port  of  national  orders  which  we  were 
1  forced  to  turn  down,  slightly  exceeds 
;.  30,000  lines  for  the  month.” 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

retail  display  advertising  in  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  the  Times- 
Picayune  is  rationed  10%  based  on 
linage  published  by  the  advertiser 
during  last  quarter  of  1942.  The 
New  Orleans  Item  has  found  other 
restrictive  measures  sufficient  for  ade¬ 
quate  reduction  of  newsprint  use  and 
Is  not  rationing  advertising. 

The  Picayune  and  States  are  ac¬ 
cepting  national  advertising  only  from 
those  concerns  with  local  branches 
or  local  distribution  and  limiting  war 
advertising  to  a  maximum  of  30  lines 
for  all  help-wanted  advertising.  Other 
help-want^  ads  are  set  solid  in  agate 
or  5*4  point.  No  estimate  as  to 
amount  of  linage  turned  down  by 
papers  was  available. 

MEMPHIS 

"OUR  method  of  rationing  has  been 
based  on  a  reduction  of  space  to 
accounts  using  5,000  lines  or  more  per 
month,”  said  P.  R.  Pettit,  advertising 
manager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishing  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar.  ‘‘In  other  words,  a  15%  re¬ 
duction  of  the  monthly  space  of  a  year 
ago,  but  with  proper  consideration 
being  given  to  any  case  where  the  lim¬ 
iting  of  space  might  vitally  affect  that 
particular  advertiser’s  promotion.  We 
have  recognized  the  right  of  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  some  space.  It  is 
our  estimate  that  this  has  reduced 
advertising  space  approximately  7.500 
inches  per  month.” 

CLEVELAND 

THE  Press  turned  down  220.000  lines 
in  September  as  follows:  106.000 
local,  61,000  national,  55.000  classified, 
about  a  20%  cut.  and  during  October, 
November  and  December  it  plans  a 
10%  cut  below  linage  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1942  period.  John  G.  Mei- 
link,  Press  general  manager,  said 
further  cuts,  if  necessary,  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  any  additional 
newsprint  cuts. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  cutting  local 
linage  about  10%,  and  national  is  used 
as  space  allows.  No  information  was 
I  available  from  the  News.  The  foreign 
I  language  press  is  uncut,  but  the  three 
dailies  have  further  reduced  maximum 
[size  of  classified  ads  to  1*4  inches. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

BIRMINGHAM  newspapers  as  yet 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  ration 
ny  advertising,  local  or  national. 
Whether  they  will  in  the  future  de¬ 
pends  on  the  paper  supply,  but  they 
:ire  hopeful  it  will  not  be  necessary. 
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KANSAS  CITY 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  morning  edi¬ 
tion  is  omitting  all  want  ads  except 
help  wanted  in  all  editions  outside  of 
Kansas  City.  The  Star  in  both  eve- 
ft  ing  and  morning  editions  also  is  leav- 
|lng  out  some  local  display  advertising 
‘Tot  needing  outside  distribution.  Both 
jacal  and  national  advertising  is  be- 
ig  rationed,  with  about  400,000  lines 
>mitted  monthly.  Classified  adver- 
iing  space  also  has  been  reduced  by 
‘tting  ads  solid  without  display  type 


or  white  space,  thus  saving  about  200 
pages  a  month. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
says  that  no  linage  has  been  turned 
down  and  he  sees  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  rationing. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

RAYMOND  DAVIS,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  papers,  Portland 
Evening  Express,  Press  Herald  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  says  no  rationing 
is  contemplated.  Pertainment  of 
certain  local  advertising  is  effected  by 
earlier  deadlines  and  optional  dates 
which  so  far  have  handled  national 
advertisement. 

ST.  LOUIS 

NATIONAL  advertising  is  being  ra¬ 
tioned  only  by  the  morning  paper, 
the  Globe-Democrat,  but  a  company 
spokesman  told  the  E.  &  P.  corre¬ 
spondent  that  a  record  of  the  exact 
amount  of  such  advertising  turned 
down  in  last  month  had  not  been 
kept.  Advertising  executives  of  the 
afternoon  papers,  Star-Times  and 
Post-Dispatch,  said  their  papers  are 
successfully  using  optional  date  agree¬ 
ments  for  insertions  and  have  turned 
down  no  national  advertising. 

Both  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Globe-Democrat  have  asked  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  submit  quotas  on  the 
amount  of  space  they  would  use  in 
November  and  the  papers  may  use 
this  plan  each  month  hereafter.  The 
Star-Times  is  working  with  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  a  basis  of  last  year’s 
monthly  quotas,  and  all  have  limited 
display  advertising  in  classified  sec¬ 
tions  to  a  single  column  with  each 
paper  having  a  maximum  number  of 
lines  for  this  type. 

BOSTON 

BOSTON  papers  were  reluctant  to 
disclose  the  amount  of  linage  they 
are  turning  down,  but  the  Post  (a.m.) 
is  limiting  draw  to  all  dealers,  and  the 
Globe  (a.m.)  is  eliminating  all  classi¬ 
fied  and  retail  advertising  from  the 
first  edition,  which  goes  to  northern 
New  England. 

The  Herald  (a.m)  is  eliminating  all 
classified  and  retail  advertising  from 
the  first  edition,  which  also  goes  to 
northern  New  England,  and  is  restrict¬ 
ing  help  wanted  space  to  28  lines.  The 
Traveler  (p.m.)  is  restricting  help 
wanted  space  to  28  linos,  and  the 
American  (p.m.)  and  Record  (a.m.) 
Hearst — have  cut  classified  advertising 
to  1.400  lines  daily. 

PHOENIX 

THE  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  Sept.  16  made  the  following 
page  one  announcement  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers: 

“Should  rationing  of  newsprint  or 
other  cause  require  limitation  of  space 
for  advertising,  insofar  as  possible  the 
available  spaces  first  will  be  afforded 
to  advertisers  in  the  proportion  each 
advertiser’s  minimum  commitment  p>er 
week  bears  to  the  total  of  such  com¬ 
mitments. 

“Your  cooperation,  as  an  advertiser, 
is  asked,  in  the  meantime,  to  permit 
.such  switching  of  size,  location  or 
schedule  of  copy  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  avoid  more  stringent  requirements. 

“The  cooperation  so  given  in  the 
several  instances  when  it  has  been 
asked  is  greatly  appreciated.” 

W.  W.  Knorpp,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  said  that  so  far  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  refuse  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  on  several  occasions  as 
much  as  15  to  20  columns  of  adver- 


CITY  EDITOR-CLOWN 

City  Editor  Lee  Fuhrman,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  believes  in  giving  the  paper's 
reading  public  not  only  the  true  facts,  but 
the  complete  facts.  So  when  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus 
made  its  annual  appearance  there  last 
week  Fuhrman  turned  clown,  as  above, 
and  found  that  the  circus  "is  not  all  fun." 
Taking  in  the  circus  as  a  part  of  the  clown 
act,  he  wrote  his  impressions  of  being  a 
"clown  for  a  night." 


tising,  with  the  advertisers’  consent, 
had  been  withheld  the  originally 
scheduled  day  of  publication  in  order 
to  run  on  some  other  day,  to  permit 
fullest  newsprint  conservation  and 
utilization.  Such  shifting  of  advertis¬ 
ing  from  one  day  to  another  has  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  display  and  classified. 

In  the  case  of  classified,  a  shift  was 
made  from  seven-point  type  to  an 
agate  base.  Numerous  other  space — 
and  newsprint-conserving  measures 
have  been  undertaken. 

SEATTLE 

HARRY  H.  CAHILL.  Seattle  Times 

general  manager  reports:  “classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  been  reduced  from 
an  average  of  approximately  six  pages 
to  four  as  the  result  of  severe  restric¬ 
tions.  In  September,  w’e  omitted  be¬ 
tween' 100.000  and  150,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  types.  While  con¬ 
siderable  advertising  was  omitted 
during  October,  no  figures  are  yet 
available. 

“The  Times  has  asked  a  number  of 
its  retail  advertisers  to  reduce  their 
volume  of  advertising  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  fine  cooperation.  In  the  na¬ 
tional  field,  sometime  ago,  we  asked  a 
leeway  of  five  days  on  all  copy.  When 
an  order  or  schedule  is  received  it  is 
accepted  on  a  ‘conditional’  basis, 
which  is  rubber-stamped  on  copy  re¬ 
turned  to  agencies. 

“We  prefer  not  to  regard  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  as  rationing  but 
rather  as  common-sense  method  of 
meeting  a  difficult  situation. 

“We  have  been  forced  to  decline  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  business 
offered  us  but  can  make  no  estimate 
of  linage.  We  will  take  new  accounts, 
however,  if  space  is  suitable.  The 
Seattle  'Times  is  endeavoring  to  take 
care  of  its  customers  to  best  of  its 
ability  without  rationing  in  all  of  its 
ramifications.” 

Charles  B.  Lindeman,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  acting  publisher,  said, 
“We  have  frozen  our  classified  to  six 
pages  on  Sunday  and  four  pages  daily. 
Our  department  store  accounts  have 
a  maximum  of  two  pages  on  Sunday. 
We  have  accepted  no  new  local  con¬ 
tracts  during  the  past  60  days  but  will 
accept  new  business  on  non-contract 
basis  depending  upon  space.  Since 
August  we  have  been  turning  down 


about  50,000  lines  of  retail  and  20.000 
lines  of  clasified  each  month.” 

SPOKANE 

NEITHER  the  Spokesman-Review  nor 
the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  re¬ 
ports  any  rationing,  but  Tom  J.  Tur¬ 
ner,  new  business  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  states  that  his  paper  is  giving 
the  problem  serious  consideration  but 
no  final  formulae  has  as  yet  been 
arrived  at. 


FORT  WORTH 

ACCORDING  to  Don  Weaver,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  this 
paper  has  not  found  rationing  neces¬ 
sary  as  yet,  but  has  saved  paper  by 
various  space  economies. 

DALLAS 

NEITHER  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
nor  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  has  in¬ 
stituted  any  rationing  of  advertising, 
although  Dave  Smith,  display  man¬ 
ager  for  the  News,  commented:  “We’re 
thinking  about  plans  if  necessary — 
it’s  looking  us  right  in  the  face.” 
Ashley  V.  Vaughn,  News  CAM,  com¬ 
mented:  ‘"We  have  instituted  mechan¬ 
ical  practices  to  conserve  newsprint, 
but  have  not  been  pushed  to  the  step 
of  rationing  yet.  Texas  is  not  getting 
the  deluge  of  help  wanted  ads  which 
is  crowding  papers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.”  Sam  R.  Bloom,  Times- 
Herald  advertising  manager,  said:  “We 
are  neither  rationing  nor  refusing  any 
advertising  copy.” 


PHOTOG  GETS  SCOOP 

One  of  the  rarities,  a  scoop,  was 
scored  last  week  by  James  L.  Mahler, 
photographer  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  on 
the  Easton,  Pa.,  gas  works  explosion 
Oct.  24.  Mahler,  who  joined  the  AP 
from  the  Easton  Express  several 
months  ago,  had  been  visiting  with  his 
family  in  Easton  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  and,  according  to  F.  A. 
Re.sch,  AP  picture  editor,  he  gave  the 
AP  its  first  tip  on  the  story. 


HEARINGS  ON  FCC 

Washington,  Oct.  26 — Public  hear¬ 
ings  will  begin  Nov.  3  on  the  White- 
Wheelcr  Bill  to  recast  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  by  setting  up  two  divisions, 
and  to  write  into  the  law  a  specific 
declaration  against  censorship  of  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  will  conduct 
the  hearings. 


7^  Take  care  of  your 
INTERTYPE  and  it 
will  take  care  of  you 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

_  continued  from  page  11 

papers.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

Roma  Wine  Co.  has  placed  its  ac¬ 
count  with  Biow  Co. 

Grit  has  begun  a  teaser  campaign, 
using  full  color  pages  in  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  black  and  white  copy  in 
newspapers  hinting  at  changes  to  come 
in  the  publication.  Lawrence  I.  Ever¬ 
ting  Advertising  Agency  handles  the 
accoimt. 

The  California  Packing  Corp.  cam¬ 
paign,  begun  last  week,  will  appear  in 
approximately  500  newspapers  in  400 
cities  using  large  space,  frequently  full 
pages.  McCann-Erickson  is  the 
agency. 

To  familiarize  post-war  manufac¬ 
turers  with  its  new  process  of  galvan¬ 
izing  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co., 
has  begun  a  campaign  in  ten  key  cities 
using  a  1,120-line  ad  every  three 
weeks  through  February,  1944.  Mc- 
Farland-Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
the  agency. 

Bristol-Meyers  combines  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  with  that 
of  war  aims  in  two  ads,  scheduled  to 
run  in  the  November  and  December 
issues  of  17  magazines.  One  ad  illus¬ 
trates  various  war  jobs  for  women  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  3,000,000  more 
women  defense  workers.  Pedlar  & 
Ryan  is  the  agency. 

Block  International  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  to  handle  its  domestic 
and  foreign  advertising. 

Lewis  National  Supply  Corp.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  manufacturers  of  Speare’s  Blues 
and  other  laundry  supply  products, 
has  appointed  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  account,  using  industrial 
papers. 

Lucian  LeLong,  Inc.,  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturers  of  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  is 
using  a  limited  list  of  newspapers 
through  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency. 

Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  using  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Ronrico  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla.,  has 
renewed  its  national  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Robert  E.  Clark  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Miami. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  which 
places  most  of  its  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  Oct.  28  offered  daily  papers 
optional  insertion  dates  for  its  ads  in 
an  effort  to  help  them  meet  problems 
of  less  newsprint  and  limited  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  The  company,  whose  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  features  “better  car 
care,”  advertises  in  more  than  1,700 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  the  13  mid- 
western  states.  To  help  daily  papers 
in  planning  page  layouts.  Standard 
will  also  indicate  the  size  of  each  in¬ 
sertion  in  columns  and  lines,  as  well 
as  the  total  linage  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  McCann  -  Erickson  is  the 
agency. 

Producers  of  “The  Naked  Genius,” 
the  play  written  by  Gypsy  Rose  Lee, 
whi(^  has  received  mix^  comment 
from  the  critics,  ran  an  unusual  ad 
this  week  reprinting  the  favorable 
comment  in  large  type  and  the  im- 
favorable  in  unreadably  small  tyx>e 
with  the  asterisked  statement,  “Don’t 
strain  your  eyes — They  didn’t  like  it 
anyhow.” 

Peck  Advertising  Agency  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  advertising  for 
ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp.,  Golden 
Wedding  Whiskey.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  just  resigned  the  account 

General  Reinsurance  Corp.  has 
opened  an  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers  to  help  bring  about  a 


wider  appreciation  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  insurance  companies 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  their  business. 
A  series  of  insertions,  which  will  tie 
in  with  the  armed  services  and  war¬ 
time  production,  will  emphasize  the 
benefits  which  insure  to  all  from  the 
safety,  preventive,  educational  and 
other  activities  of  these  companies. 
Doremus  &  Co.,  handles  the  account. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the 
Kellogg  Co.,  that  the  advertising  of  all 
Kellogg  products  will  be  placed  by 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  effective 
Dec.  1,  1943.  Products  included  are 
Kellogg’s  Corn  Flakes,  Rice  Krispies, 
All-Bran,  Kellogg’s  Shredded  Wheat, 
Krumbles,  Bran  Flakes,  Pep,  and  Gro- 
Pup  Dog  Food. 

The  Michigan  Advertising  Market¬ 
ing  Council  voted  Oct.  13  to  maintain 
the  program  of  advertising  Michigan 
agricultural  products  generally  to  off¬ 
set  the  competition  from  other  states 
and  from  substitute  products  in  the 
post-war  markets.  The  council,  which 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  $40,000  agricul¬ 
tural  advertising  fund  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  voted  to  expend  $15,000  on  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  of  Michigan  products. 

Omega  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of 
Omega  Oil,  a  liniment,  has  released 
its  largest  campaign  in  a  number  of 
years  and  is  using  newspapers  nation¬ 
ally,  plus  spot  radio.  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Release 
On  Esso  Campaign 

How  industry’s  advertising  can  sim¬ 
ultaneously  support  the  war  effort  and 
build  public  good-will  for  the  post¬ 
war  future  is  shown  in  an  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Facts”  folder,  based  on  the  current 
Esso  institutional  campaign,  which 
was  issued  Oct.  29  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  Esso  institutional  ads,  placed  in 
approximately  700  newspapers  in  18 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  and  its  associated  companies, 
have  been  aimed  at  a  twofold  purpose: 
first,  to  mobilize  the  public  behind  the 
government  war  program,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  explain  what  free  enterprise 
means  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

These  ads.  the  Bureau  reports,  have 
made  a  notable  record  in  readership 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  Second 
best-read  of  all  national  institutional 
ads  examined  by  that  study  since 
Pearl  Harbor  is  the  Elsso  ad.  Look  up 
.  .  .  they  need  your  help!  It  was  read 
by  58%  of  the  men  and  64%  of  the 
women  readers  of  the  newspaper  sur¬ 
veyed.  Other  Esso  ads  also  made  im¬ 
pressive  showings;  one,  an  ad  on  fuel 
oil  conservation,  brought  a  citation 
from  the  government  in  addition  to 
much  public  acclaim.  McCann-Erick¬ 
son,  Inc.,  prepared  the  ads. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Esso’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  quoted  by 
the  Bureau,  declares,  “.  .  .  we  know 
that  Esso  institutional  ads  are  creating 
a  vast  amount  of  public  good-will. 
Our  own  surveys  indicate  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  valuable  public  ser¬ 
vice  because  they  are  unmistakably 
aimed  at  winning  the  war.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  natural  medium  for  this 
Esso  eampaign." 

TO  NAME  BOMBER 

Strings  are  being  pulled  to  have  a 
bomber  named  for  a  newspaper  boy, 
“Big  Boy”  Berkenfeld  of  Birmingham, 
who  to  date  has  sold  $342,126.25  worth 
of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  bombers,  dispatched  from  a 
Birmingham  plane  modification  plant, 
have  been  named  for  war  heroes,  but 
none  for  civilians,  but  an  exception 
is  being  sought  for  the  naming  of  a 
ship  as  “Big  Boy  of  Birmingham.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  J.  MOLL,  who  is  resigning 
as  national  field  director  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  post-war  surveys  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been 
named  an  executive  of  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell.  “As  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  men  on  post-war  planning  and 
activities,  Mr.  Moll  will  aid  us  in  ren¬ 
dering  additional  service  to  companies 
requiring  help  in  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems  during  this  crucial  period,”  said 
B.  B.  Geyer,  president  of  the  agency. 

Dr.  Walter  Gropius,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  agriculture.  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Design,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  named  post-war 
product  designer  for  the  clients  of 
William  H.  Weintraub  Advertising 
Agency.  Dr.  Gropius’  industrial  de¬ 
signs  over  an  extended  period  have 
won  marked  recognition  here  and 
abroad.  His  designs  range  from  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  pre-fabricated  houses;  from 
household  appliances  to  World’s  Fair 
buildings. 

Claude  Hurd,  formerly  with  the 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.,  where 
he  served  as  art  editor  of  the  Women’s 
Home  Companion,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  William  Esty  and  Co.,  Inc.,  as  art 
director. 

W.  Warren  Anderson,  New  York 
and  Chicago  advertising  man,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of 
Langendorf  United  Bakeries,  San 
Francisco. 

John  V.  Ryden  has  resigned  from 
the  art  department  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  to  join  the  art  department  of 
Hill  Advertising,  Inc. 

Murray  W.  Randall  has  joined  the 
financial  advertising  department  of 
Doremus  &  Co.,  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Mr.  Randall  had  been  associated 
with  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York  in  the  trust  department. 

Everett  C.  Bradley,  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  has  joined 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  as  an  exec¬ 
utive  member  of  Compton’s  Ivory  Ac¬ 
count  Section. 

W.  E.  Addicks  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  district 
sales  office  of  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  succeeding  P.  S.  Jones, 
who  recently  became  the  company’s 
general  sales  manager.  Mr.  Addicks 
was  in  charge  of  the  Boston  district 
office,  and  has  been  succeeded  there 
by  C.  V.  Topliffe. 

Vivian  Vorsanger  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  as 
director  of  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  She  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
press  campaign  on  the  new  product, 
Shyn-O-Way,  about  to  be  launched 
on  a  national  distribution  basis  by 
Household  Chemists,  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  Pettingell  &  Fenton.  In  addition 
Miss  Vorsanger  will  handle  the  pub¬ 
licity  activities  of  the  Agency’s  clients. 
Previously  she  was  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  St.  Georges  and  Keyes. 

William  F.  Pitney,  formerly  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  & 
Meeker,  publishers’  representatives, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Parade  Publication,  Inc. 

Dale  Miller,  formerly  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  promotion 
department;  Harold  Dreback,  formerly 
with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Janice 
PiTZER,  previously  with  Stubbs  & 
Montgomery,  Chicago,  have  joined 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Mrs.  Louise  Langdon,  at  one  time  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  and  since  1942  copy 
chief  of  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  the  store’s  advertising 
manager. 

Morton  H.  Schwartz,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  C.  Horn  Co.,  has  joined 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc. 


Aurelio  Pego  has  joined  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  Grant  Advertising, 

Inc.,  as  counselor,  copywriter  and 
media  expert  in  New  York.  ' 

Howard  Ellison,  recently  of  Paris  i 
Peart,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
new  department  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  service  departments  of  ' 
Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.  < 

Reginald  H.  Rollinson,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  for  ' 

ten  years,  has  joined  John  A.  Cairns  1 
&  Co.  j 

Ralph  C.  Campbell,  formerly  with  j 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  and  Warren  M.  ( 
Morton  have  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Katz  Agency,  while  Malcolm 
O'Mara  has  left  to  become  a  Mari¬ 
time  Service  officer.  ‘ 

John  S.  Williams,  Newell  Emmett,  ! 

Inc.,  account  executive,  is  now  a  cox-  * 
swain  in  the  Coast  Guard.  ^ 

C.  Burt  Oliver  has  been  chosen  as-  r 

sistant  treasurer  of  Foote,  Cone  &  v 

Belding. 

William  Montgomery,  formerly  with  '' 

the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com.  ! 

merce,  has  joined  the  art  department  f 

of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  t 


Claim  Record  on 
Space  Given  to  Loon 

Weirton,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  25 — The  Weir- 
ton  Daily  Times  has  formally  claimed 
to  have  set  a  state  and  national  record 
on  the  amount  of  news  space  devoted 
to  the  3rd  War  Loan  Campaign  be¬ 
tween  Sept.  8  and  Oct.  2. 

The  claim  to  state  and  national  hon¬ 
ors  was  forwarded  this  morning  by 
C.  J.  Denne,  Times  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Millie  Martin,  Times  editor,  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  Spurr,  Fairmont,  chairman  of 
the  State  War  Finance  Committee, 

In  substantiation  of  its  claim,  the 
Daily  Times  has  attached  copies  of  all 
front  page  and  tear  sheets  of  special 
bond  advertising  for  the  22-day  period 
for  which  the  record  is  claimed. 

In  22  days,  the  Times  printed  699 
inches  of  news  stories  set  in  eight- 
point  type.  With  the  exception  of  ap¬ 
proximately  80  inches  appearing  on 
the  society  pages,  the  balance  of  the 
type  was  used  on  pages  1  and  2. 

The  Times  contends  that  no  8-page 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
can  equal  this  figure,  and  states  that 
very  few,  if  any,  larger  papers  can 
come  close  to  these  figures. 

The  Times  printed  44  front-page 
news  stories  in  promotion  of  the  Third 
War  Loan  campaign.  There  were  12 
eight-column  streamers  used. 

During  this  same  period,  there  were 
1,008  inches  of  advertising  display  in 
six  full  pages  of  War  Loan  campaign 
advertisements.  There  were  an  addi¬ 
tional  247  inches  in  smaller  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Results  of  this  wide  publicity  and 
complete  cooperation  with  the  County 
Campaign  officials  are  shown  in  the 
fact  that  Hancock  County  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  goal  of  $1,100,000  by  240%. 
Sales  were  $2,640,473,  with  bond  sub¬ 
scriptions  totaling  17,775. 

AGENCY  NAMED 

Chicago,  Oct.  25 — Appointment  of 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Morton’s  Salt  has 
been  announced  by  C.  L.  Ostrom, 
advertising  manager,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Advertising  of  Morton’s  smoked  salt 
products  including  table  salt  is  not 
affected  by  the  appointment. 

JOIN  AD  BUREAU 

TTie  Seattle  Star,  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent,  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Kans.)  Headlight  and  Sun  have 
become  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  it  is  announced 
by  William  A.  Thompson,  director  of 
the  Bureau. 
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DeLuce  Tells  of 
Yugoslavia  Trip 

continued  from  page  9 


time  since  she  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  Philippines. 

However,  her  name  was  taken  off 
the  list  of  repatriates  issued  by  the 
Japs  and  she  presiimably  continues  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Philippines.  Mrs. 
Hewlett  has  a  semi-diplomatic  status 
as  she  was  an  employe  of  the  U.  S. 
Consul  General. 

AP  Hits  Censors 

An  AP  dispatch  from  London  Oct. 
27  charged  that  as  a  result  of  drastic 
U.  S.  Army  censorship  a  one-sided 
picture  of  exchanged  American  sol¬ 
diers’  accounts  of  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  of  Nazi 
reaction  to  defeats  in  the  last  year 
was  presented  to  the  American  public. 

The  net  effect  of  the  censorship, 
which  elminated  650  words  from  one 
AP  dispatch  on  the  men’s  arrival  at 
Liverpool,  was  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  returning  Americans  had 
nothing  but  good  to  say  about  the 
Germans,  the  dispatch  stated. 

“All  complaints  against  German 
treatment  and  food  were  eliminated,” 
the  dispatch  said.  “Only  reports  of 
kind  treatment  were  passed  by  the 
censors. 

“Earlier  dispatches  from  Stockholm, 
where  the  prisoners  first  were  inter¬ 
viewed,  already  had  indicated  that 
their  sojourn  in  Germany  was  not  a 
love  feast,  but  no  such  remarks  were 
permitted  in  the  stories  from  Britain. 

“American  Army  regulations  lim¬ 
ited  stories  of  the  returned  prisoners 
to  facts  concerning  camp  welfare  only. 

“Although  the  names  of  all  but  one 
of  the  Americans  had  been  picked  up 
in  Stockholm  and  printed  in  the 
United  States,  along  with  the  name  of 
the  ship  on  which  they  were  traveling, 
American  censorship  here  pondered 
long  before  deciding  to  permit  these 
names  to  be  used  under  a  Liverpool 
date  line. 

“The  cens<|rs  did  eliminate  the 
names  of  all  men  who  are  still  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  were  mentioned  by  their 
comrades,  and  also  details  of  how  they 
were  taken  prisoner  and  what  they  are 
doing. 

“Correspondents  noted  that  British 
censorship  was  more  liberal  than  the 
American,  although  Britain  has  a  far 
greater  stake  in  prisoners  than  the 
United  States,  and  has  seen  one  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners  fail,  in  October, 
1941,  after  the  prisoners  were  aboard 
exchange  ships.” 

In  Washington  Oct.  28,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  announced  it  had  lifted  its 
ban  on  the  stories  regarding  the  ex¬ 
changes.  Press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  had  criticized  strongly  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  censors. 

Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio’s  first  inter¬ 
view  since  he  assumed  the  leadership 
of  Italy  was  given  to  three  corres¬ 
pondents  last  week,  Herbert  L.  Mat¬ 
thews,  New  York  Times,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  London  Times. 

WAR  ADV.  SERVICE 

In  answer  to  the  request  by  news¬ 
papers  that  they  be  given  a  calendar 
of  war  advertising  programs  indicating 
relative  importance  and  mats  and  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  government  war 
programs  planned  and  coordinated  by 
the  OWI  so  that  they  could  produce 
fitting  local  copy,  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Coordination,  OWI,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet,  “A  Service  for  War 
Advertising  in  Newspapers,”  which 
covers  these  problems.  Included  is  a 
timetable  of  the  featured  programs 
for  the  next  few  months,  timely  special 
local  programs  such  as  War  Housing 
snd  a  list  of  all  the  27  major  govern¬ 


ment  war  programs,  including  a  brief 
description  of  each  and  listing  the 
sponsoring  government  agencies.  The 
booklet  will  be  followed  up  with  mats 
and  information  on  each  program  as 
it  comes  along. 

■ 

Canadians  Honor 
John  Wesley  Dafoe 

Winnipeg,  Oct.  25 — One  of  Canada’s 
outstanding  citizens  —  John  Wesley 
Dafoe,  author,  editor,  educationist  and 
leading  authority  on  Dominion  and 
international  affairs  —  was  honored 
here  Oct.  16  on  the  60th  anniversary 
of  his  entry  into  newspaper  work. 
More  than  400  persons — including 
many  dignitaries — attended  the  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Dafoe,  77,  editor-in-chief  and 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
in  a  modest  way  gave  his  life  story — 
a  colorful  story  of  newspaper  growth 
from  four-page  tabloids  to  modem 
dailies,  of  stirring  pioneer  days,  po¬ 
litical  battles  and  Canada’s  growth. 

The  dean  of  western  newspapermen 
was  just  a  17-year-old  “green”  coun¬ 
try  kid  when  he  began  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Montreal  Star  in  1883. 
He  arrived  in  Winnipeg  in  1886. 

Chi.  Trib.  Sends  Gifts 
To  Its  Service  Men 

The  Chicago  Tribune  employes  in 
service  overseas  and  in  this  country 
will  receive  a  special  Christmas  gift 
from  the  newspaper.  Mailed  before 
the  deadline  Oct.  15  to  130  of  the 
Tribune’s  staff  members  serving  over¬ 
seas  was  a  package  containing  a  car¬ 
ton  of  cigarets,  a  leather  sewing  kit, 
a  fruit  cake,  a  box  of  candy,  a  pack  of 
playing  cards,  two  bars  of  soap,  a  tube 
of  toothpaste,  a  toothbrush  and  six 
handkerchiefs. 

To  each  of  the  remaining  620  Trib¬ 
une  employes  whose  service  address  is 
known  to  the  newspaper  will  be 
mailed  in  time  for  Christmas  a  ccxn- 
bination  pen  and  pencil  set  in  the 
colors  of  the  service  to  which  each 
man  belongs. 

END  PARTNraSHIP 

As  a  result  of  a  deal  completed  re¬ 
cently  the  18-year-old  partnership  of 
Littick  &  Hay  was  dissolved  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Hoopeston  (HI.) 
Chronicle-Herald.  Ralph  S.  Hay  sold 
his  half  interest  in  the  publishing  and 
printing  business  to  his  partner, 
Arthur  S.  Littick,  who  will  continue 
as  publisher.  Mr.  Littick  purchased 
the  entire  assets  of  the  business  in¬ 
cluding  accounts  receivable,  and  as¬ 
sumed  all  outstanding  obligations. 
Pending  the  securing  of  new  help, 
Mr.  Hay  will  continue  to  be  associated 
with  the  news  and  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chronicle-Herald. 


Austraiia 


•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advarlitars,  advartii- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zaaland. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  era  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Wow  Well  Does  Food 
Fight  for  Freedom? 

1\T  I  LI  TAR  Y  experts  call  this  a 
“quartermaster’s  war.”  They 
refer  to  the  fact  that  supplies  are 
vital — not  only  on  the  fighting 
fronts  but  on  the  producing  fronts 
as  well. 

Most  important  of  these  supplies 
is  food.  And  the  effectiveness  with 
which  food  can  fight  for  freedom 
depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  distributed  . . .  upon 
the  speed  with  which  it  flows  from 
production  areas  to  our  fighting 
men,  and  to  the  people  at  home. 

Feeding  the  home  front  is  the  food 
industry’s  job.  As  part  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  A  &  P  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  quartermaster’s 
war  by  moving  large  quantities  of 
food  from  producers  to  consumers 
every  day,  and,  despite  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
doing  this  job  at  the  lowest  gross 
profit  rate  ever  achieved  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  large-scale  food  retailing. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women 
of  A  &  P  take  pride  in  doing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  know  that  such  effi¬ 
ciency  enables  food  to  fight  more 
powerfully  for  freedom. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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FREDERICK  E.  NORTON,  one  of  the 

best  known  newspaper  men  in 
Connecticut,  died  Oct.  23  at  his  home 
in  Wethersfield.  His  age  was  82.  He 
retired  from  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Hartjord  Courant  eight  years 
ago.  Mr.  Norton  joined  the  old  Hart¬ 
ford  Telegram  in  1897.  After  the 
demise  of  the  Telegram,  he  became 
legislative  reporter  for  the  Courant 
and  later  State  editor.  At  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  an  editorial  writer. 

Norton  F.  Pratt,  for  many  years 
copy  editor  and  make-up  editor  on 
the  Boston  Traveler,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  after  a 
long  illness. 

James  Leonard  Tait,  67,  managing 
director  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Col¬ 
onist  Printing  &  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  well-known  Victoria  busi¬ 
nessman,  died  Oct.  23  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Victoria.  Mr.  Tait  entered 
the  hospital  a  month  ago  and  under¬ 
went  an  operation,  from  which  he 
failed  to  recover.  He  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Daily  Colonist  for 
the  past  45  years,  and  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  conduct  of  its  af¬ 
fairs.  In  1898  he  joined  the  office 
staff  of  the  Colonist,  later  becoming 
business  manager. 

Frank  Harrison  Jamison,  feature 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  died  Oct.  21  at  his  home 
in  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years.  He  was  69  years  old. 
He  joined  the  Evening  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1895  and  held  successive  po¬ 
sitions  as  assistant  city  editor,  copy 
desk  chief,  news  editor  and  feature 
editor,  a  position  he  took  in  1937. 

Richard  Pocock,  70,  member  of  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist  editorial 
department  for  38  years  during  which 
he  served  as  sports,  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  successively  and 
recently  as  columnist,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  24. 

Jack  Willoughby,  57,  manager  of 
Western  Union  at  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  who  worked  for 
the  past  36  years  in  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by  that  newspaper,  died  at  his 
telegraph  key  Oct.  18  while  receiving 
a  story  of  a  death. 

Miss  Winnifred  Wave,  70,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  former  Sandvsky 
(O.)  Star-Journal,  died  in  Providence 
Hospital,  Sandusky,  Oct.  16,  after  a 
day’s  illness.  In  recent  weeks  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Register-Star- 
News  editorial  staff. 

Lester  Guest,  32,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Zanesville  (O.) 
News,  was  killed  on  Oct.  21  when  his 
automobile  crashed  into  an  abutment 
of  a  bridge  there,  aj^rently  when  he 
lost  control  of  the  car. 

Mrs.  Helen  Creacer,  59,  wife  of 
Marvin  H.  Creager,  president  and 
editor  of  the  MilwavJcee  Journal,  died 
at  her  home  last  week  in  Milwaukee 
after  an  illness  of  a  year. 

John  R.  Needham,  70,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Centerville  (Iowa)  Daily 
lowegian  and  member  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  family  prominent  in 
Iowa  for  two  generations,  died  at  the 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Centerville  Oct. 
21  after  more  than  five  weeks’  illness 
with  a  throat  infection.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  began  on  his  father’s 
Keokuk  County  News  at  Sigourney, 
la.,  in  1893.  He  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  J.  M.  Beck,  bought  the  lowegian 
in  1903  and  took  over  the  Centerville 
Citizen  in  1916,  combining  the  two  as 
a  daily. 

Mrs.  Francis  Noyes  Hart,  novelist, 
short-story  writer  and  playwright, 
died  Oct.  25  in  a  private  hospital  at 


Silver  Hill.  Conn.  She  was  53  years 
old,  the  wife  of  Edward  H.  Hart,  New 
York  lawyer,  and  the  daughter  of 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  former  president  of 
the  A.ssociated  Press  and  publi.sher  of 
the  Washington  Star. 

Edward  J.  Duppler,  70,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  old  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier,  and  later  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  died  at  his  home 
in  Elgin  Oct.  16. 

Milton  Eugene  Ailes,  65,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  widely  known  throughout 
the  South,  died  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Oct.  25.  He  left  the  Associated  Press 
to  become  public  relations  director 
for  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  re¬ 
signing  in  1925  because  of  ill  health. 
Two  years  later,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Birmingham  News,  serving  un¬ 
til  1931  when  he  retired. 

Miss  Mayo  Castleman,  38,  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  on  the  New  York 
Times,  died  unexpectedly  Oct.  26  at 
her  home  in  New  York.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Times  staff  for  16 
years. 

William  L.  Hutson,  54,  executive 
vice-president  of  W.  L.  Stensgaard 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  company,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Oct  25  in  his  home  in  Chicago. 

Edward  C.  Yena,  56,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  point  of  service  employes  on 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  died  re¬ 
cently.  At  15  years  of  age  he  became 
connected  with  the  Tribune  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  service  in  the  First  World 
War  remained  with  it  to  quitting  time 
a  few  hours  before  his  death.  For 
years  he  had  been  in  the  sterotyping 
department: 

Cecil  L.  Gaynor,  former  reporter  on 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  chief  petty  officer  in  charge  of 
public  relations  at  the  naval  recruiting 
office  in  that  city,  died  there  Sept.  26 
after  a  long  illness. 

Arthur  C.  Merritt,  76,  for  55  years 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Globe  in 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  area,  died  at 
his  home  last  week  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

William  Kelly,  81,  former  business 
manager  and  city  circulator  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  died  Sept.  25. 


Sooki 


IN  A  WORLD  today  where  public 

relations  are  so  vitally  important  to 
nations,  business  firms  and  individuals, 
it  is  heartening  to  find  a  book  that 
deals  with  the  subject  so  sanely  and 
with  such  thoroughness.  Verne  Bur¬ 
nett,  vice-president  of  General  Foods 
Corporation,  is  the  author  of  “You  and 
Your  Public”  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
$2.75)  which  is  accurately  described 
as  “A  guide  book  to  the  New  Career — 
Public  Relations.” 

The  author  is  a  former  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  an  advertising  executive  for 
two  large  automobile  manufacturers 
before  becoming  vice-president  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for  General 
Foods  Corporation.  He  has  distilled 
from  his  own  experience,  backed  by 
thumbnail  interviews  with  various  ex¬ 
perts,  the  essential  working  philosophy 
of  a  good  public  relations  man. 

Although  basically  a  handbook  for 
men  who  deal  with  public  relations  as 
a  career,  the  book  is  of  value  to  any¬ 
one  who  seeks  better  human  relations 
with  his  fellow  employes  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Anyone,  be  he  a  preacher, 
teacher,  newspaperman,  advertising 
executive  or  business  man,  will  find 
Mr.  Burnett’s  book  of  benefit  to  him. 


Early  in  his  book,  Mr.  Burnett  lets 
the  reader  “in”  on  a  public  relations 
“secret.”  It  is  the  magic  of  a  survey. 
“For  any  public  relations  program 
first  get  the  facts  and  the  best  advice 
available,”  says  the  author.  “Find  out 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  and 
why;  discover  where  there  is  progress 
and  the  reasons  therefor.”  In  expand¬ 
ing  on  this  procedure,  Mr.  Burnett 
takes  the  reader,  via  interviews,  to 
such  well  known  survey  experts  as 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Dr.  Henry  Link. 
Dr.  Claude  Robinson  and  Elmo  Roper. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  problem  of  improving  employe 
relations  through  good  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  dealing  with  the  press,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett  urges  as  a  “No.  1”  principle  to 
observe  fair  play,  along  with  proper 
timing  and  reliability.  The  days  of 
ballyhoo  in  the  publicity  field  are  over, 
he  contends — aside  from  Hollywood — 
and  a  fine  technical  job  of  writing, 
plus  ingenuity  and  an  eye  for  good 
pictures,  are  essential  in  preparing 
publicity  that  gets  past  the  wastebasket 
and  into  print.  He  offers  other  wise 
counsel:  “Work  out  a  master  publicity 


plan  before  you  prepare  a  single  piec^ 
of  copy.” 

Mr.  Burnett  also  offers  some  val¬ 
uable  tips  on  how  to  deal  with  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  cautioning  business 
executives  to  “always  be  patient,  calm, 
and  forthright”  and  remember  that 
“the  reporter  is  paid  to  obtain  news.” 

On  the  time-honored  problem  of  ad¬ 
vertising  vs.  publicity,  Mr.  Burnett 
states:  “Advertising,  although  it  usu¬ 
ally  costs  more,  can  do  many  jobs 
faster  and  more  effectively  than  public 
relations,  publicity,  or  propaganda— 
which  mostly  are  long  range  and  less 
direct.  The  public  eye  and  ear  are 
trained  to  accept  good  advertising. 
Much  publicity  is  re-written  before 
acceptance  by  the  media.  Its  coverage 
is  not  fully  predictable,  and  the  tim¬ 
ing  may  go  awry.  But  in  paid  space  in 
periodicals,  or  time  on  the  radio,  you 
can  say — within  reason — whatever  you 
wish  and  with  precision  as  to  time 
and  place.” 

Mr.  Burnett  has  contributed  a  val¬ 
uable  book  in  a  modern  publicity- 
minded  world,  for,  as  he  points  out 
“as  long  as  there  are  people,  there 
will  be  public  relations.”—^.  A.  B. 


CLASSIHED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  line 
4  times — .40  par  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,  count  five  average  words  to  the 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  ads,  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted”  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers’  qualifications  baing  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18  N  V 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAPABU:  HANDUNO,  baying,  aellinfr. 
raerRers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trade.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Newspapers  For  Sole 


TWO  PBOFITABI^B  PENNSLTVANIA 
WT.TtTCIJES,  one  plant,  well  equipped, 
Qoss  Comet  press,  for  sale,  pnrely  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  Unnsually  large  exclu¬ 
sive  territory  in  section  to  benefit  in 
oat-war.  Priced  for  immediate  sale  at 
14,000.  Half  cash  necessary.  Box  485, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WESTERN  DAILIES  in  productive  and 
profitable  areas,  unopposed,  county  seat 
cities. 


Businass  Opportanitias 

_ (Cont’d) _ 

NOTICE  PUBLISHERS 

General  Eisenhower  has  just  asked  for  mon 
blood  plasma.  Will  you  bark  up  the  boji 
at  the  front!  Our  copyright  plans  fori 
‘‘Blood  Bank  Page”  (16  issues)  tells  ill. 
It  will  gross  you  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
within  three  weeks.  We  did  it  and  will 
tell  you  how.  For  exclusive  rights  wirt 
today.  Con-Lee  Publicity  Assoeiatei. 
252  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  _ 


Misctllancous 


SOUTH  AMERICA  CALLING 

TIMELT  SERIES  OP  ARTICLES— 10,000 
words  —  non-technical  style  by  knovi 
South  American  economist,  author,  firit 
hand  information,  documented  with  (acti, 
brand  new  report  ‘‘INDUSTRIALIZA¬ 
TION  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA  —  169,000 
I'actories,  opportunities  in  post-war  pe 
riod  for  American  Investors,  MannlM- 
turers.  Engineers,  Idle  Factories,  smillet 
War  Plants,  Builders,  Exporters,  Tecl- 
nicians.”  Offered  for  sale  newspapsn 
or  syndicates,  radio  stations.  Forma  pirt 
of  book  due  February.  Box  625,  Editer 
&  Publisher. 


Machaaicai  Equipmant  For  Sal* 


NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVING  PLAST 
AVAILABLE— FOR  SALE  OR  OPERATDIO 
CONTRACT  —  WITH  DRAFT  -  EXEMPT - 
MANPOWER  AVAILABLE 

PLANT  is  complete  in  every  detail,  esc 
produce  sufficient  engravings  for  paper 
of  100,000  circulation;  also  equipped  for 
commercial  work.  This  plant  will  re¬ 
main  in  operation  until  final  diiposil 
Box  496.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOB  SALE — DUE  TO  MERGER 

Latest  model  ‘‘two  to  one”  Duplex  unitata 
lar  press,  12  pages  in  16  page  frame,  witi 
complete  stero  equipment.  For  price  and 
terms,  contact:  P.  C.  Belknap.  The  World 

Telephone,  Bloomington,  Indiana. _ 

I^r'SALE:  just  LIKE  NEW — MonoW 
Giant  Caster,  only  2  years  old.  Actual!’ 
used  less  than  60  working  days.  Com 
plete  with  all  equipment  including  84 
48,  60,  72  pt.  molds  with  both  low  aid 
high  blade,  7  nozzles,  13  fonts  of 
ern  faces.  Will  sacrifice  for  30%  o' 
original  cost.  Write  to  Tribune  Pali 
lishiiig  Co..  H.vde  Park  36,  Mass. _ 
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WEEKLIES  in  like  areas.  Coast  city,  fine 
equipment,  best  climate,  investigate. 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  -a-ell  operated  daily  for 
the  man  that  is  particular  about  best. 
W.  H.  GLOVER  CO.,  VENTURA,  CALIF. 


_ Ba»litaii  OpportaaWat _ 

FOB  SALE  one  model  S14  linotype,  two 
model  $8  linotypes.  Ludlow  machine, 
cabinet  and  mats.  Other  composing  room 
equipment,  all  can  be  seen  in  operation. 

Box  522,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WITH  VIEW  OF  PARTNERSHIP  LATER, 
I  want  a  settled,  responsible,  middleaged 
all-round  experienced  newspaper  man  to 
lease  my  plant  publishing  small  daily  and 
three  weeklies  for  duration.  Write  finan¬ 
cial  standing  and  background  for  ap¬ 
pointment.  Box  529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawgpgpar  Frass  Eaqlaatrs _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving,  a* 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  W 
pairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation-wist 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York 


Mtebaaical  Bqaipoiaat  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide) 
13  M  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  iw* 
cut  off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  dr 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED:  A  FLAT  ROUTER.  Give  full  dt 
tails  as  to  make,  size  and  price.  Be’ 
540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

_ (Cont’J) _ 

WANTED:  CHASES  for  flat  press.  Inside 
niea.surenients  16yix20‘/4.  Send  overall 
size  and  price.  Also  needed  5  column 
raster.  Box  521.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  ONE  DOUBLE  FOLDER  for 
14%  inch  printing  cylinder  diameter  web 
newspaper  prea-s,  22  cutoff.  Box  514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertisiof 

OLASSIFIED  MANAOEB  for  daily  of  25,000 
circulation  in  So.  Calif,  near  Los  Angeles. 
Fine  opportunity  for  live  wire.  Box  508, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

advertising  SALESMAN  —  Fine  New 
York  State  daily  over  20,000  circulation. 
Permanent,  first  line  accounts  immedi¬ 
ately  plus  copy  and  layout  for  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Modern  plant,  excellent  associates 
and  living  conditions.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  fine  future.  Write  fully,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary,  ex]>erience,  draft  and  mar¬ 
tial  status,  religion.  Box  544,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CAN  TOU  REALLY  SELL 

HAVE  AN  OPENING  in  our  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  for  a  man  with 
proven  selling  ability.  Our  publications 
dominate  the  most  fertile  part  of  New 
York  City.  A  man  chosen  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  make  good.  State 
full  qualifications  in  your  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Box  541,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
VISOR  wanted  by  large  eastern  daily 
newspaper.  This  position  pays  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  offers  a  fine  future  on  a  rapidly 
growing  paper  in  a  city  of  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  population.  No  previous  experience 
as  supervisor  necessary  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  classified  and  executive 
ability  imperative.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  on  baekgrnund  and  interview 
will  be  arranged.  Box  513,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


GOOD  STAFF 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 

Progressive  newspaper  in  a  growing,  deep 
south,  non-war  boom  city  of  100,000  has 
staff  position  open.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  living  environment.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  and  future  for  right  man. 
Write  experience,  salary  expected  and 
pertinent  information  to  Box  498,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  MEN  ATTENTION  I 

If  you  have  a  clean  record,  are  tired  of 
roaming  and  have  ability,  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  on  a  southern  news¬ 
paper  of  40,000.  While  this  position  calls 
primarily  for  “special”  experience  it 
doesn’t  mean  there  isn’t  both  a  future 
and  permanency.  Write  salary  expected, 
experience,  other  information  to  Box 
499,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  in  southwe-stern  city  of  75,000 
population  is  looking  for  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  unquestionable  char¬ 
acter  and  pleasing  personality.  Must  be 
qualified  by  experience  to  assume  charge 
of  classified  advertising  department.  Must 
have  good  background  of  experience  as 
an  executive  and  producer,  and  must  know 
office  detail.  Submit  complete  information, 
including  salary  r(‘quirements ;  also  send 
pboto.  Box  537.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 
AdBinistrative 


COMPETENT  ACCOUNTANT  -  AUDITOR 
wanted  for  New  England  newspaper. 
Write  in  detail  education,  experience, 
draft  status  and  starting  salary.  Box 
456,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Help  Waotod 

CircalaliM 


ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY  BCANAOER 
— This  is  a  large  organisation  in  a 
Southwestern  city  of  500,000,  looking 
for  a  high  class  draft  exempt  man  with 
home  delivery  experience.  The  present 
^b  is  Assistant  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
We  are  only  interested  in  a  man  who 
wants  to  advance  himself.  He  must  be 
capable  of  handling  men  and  good  with 
carrier  boy  promotion.  Send  pboto  and 
salary  expected  along  with  your  past 
experience  to  Box  443,  Editor  Sc  Puh- 

liaher. _ 

district  manager  capable  man  who 
knows  the  home  delivery  system  and  car¬ 
rier  boy  promotion.  Permanent  position 
with  fine  prospects  of  promotion  if  you 
can  show  results.  East,  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  car  allowance.  Box 

549,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  East  with  10,000  circulation. 
Must  know  Little  Merchant  plan  and  pro¬ 
motion  through  carriers.  Excellent  op 
portunity  for  advancement  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Box  550,  Editor  A-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted 

_ Circulation  (Cont’d) _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  in  Eastern 
city  of  100,000.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  carrier  promotion  and  capable  of 
handling  District  Managers.  Not  a  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Salary  and  automobile  allow¬ 
ance.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  551,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEWSSTAND  ROUTEMAN  —  experienced 
Morning  and  Sunday  delivery  and  col¬ 
lection  on  West  Coast  largest  paper. 
Steady  employment.  References  past  and 
present  employers  required.  Good  salary 
and  excellent  delivery  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  State  when  available,  age  and 
draft  status.  J.  A.  Finster,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  Distributor,  826  14th  St.,  San 
Diego,  California. 


Halp  Waatod 
Utorial 


AN  EDITOR  capable  of  assuming  full  charge 
of  news  and  editorial  matter  with  help 
of  one  reporter,  for  semi-weehly  news- 
aper  in  town  of  5,500  in  south  central 
ennsylvania  located  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  Must  be  sober,  hard  worker,  draft 
exempt.  Box  494,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ^ITER  on  good  size  daily 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  a  high 
salaried  position,  but  one  which  offers 
opportunity  to  someone  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial  writing  and  who  wishes 
to  advance  himself  above  his  present 
position.  Address  Box  489,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher  giving  references  and  stating 
experience,  age,  draft  status  and  salary 
expected _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS  needs  immediately  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  editorial  writer  of  mature 
mind,  one  who  has  thought  deeply  about 
national  and  international  problems  and 
has  firmly-held  convictions  thereon.  The 
man  sought  must  be,  not  a  modern  pseudo¬ 
intellectual,  but  instead  one  who.  knowing 
his  country  at  first  hand,  ran  still  imagine 
a  better  future  for  it.  He  must  be  able 
to  work  under  direction  as  a  member  of 
a  team  and,  especially,  must  be  able  to 
dig  out  the  facts  in  a  complicated  situa¬ 
tion  and  write  cogently  about  them. 

An  excellent  starting  salary  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  quick  advancement  for  the  right 
man.  Replies  will  be  held  confidential. 
Box  546.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED:  REPORTER,  rewrite  man  for 
Public  Relations  office  of  large  Mid¬ 
western  aircraft  plant.  Box  503,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR.  Job 
85  per  cent  straight  reporting  of  univer¬ 
sity  news  except  sports.  Must  have  daily 
experience.  Write  News  Service,  206 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  giv¬ 
ing  record,  salary  wanted,  references.  Box 
510,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  New  England  Weekly. 
$40.00  to  start,  car  e.ssential.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Box  538,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WANTED — REPORTER  on  good  afternoon 
daily,  circ.  6000,  sports  and  general  as¬ 
signments.  Permanent.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired.  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis,  Mich. 


Halp  Wanted 

Mechanical 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION 
AD-MAN  OPERATOR.  Prefer  man  want 
ing  permanent  position  and  now  in  north¬ 
west  or  wanting  to  move  to  the  northwest. 
Must  have  references.  Community  agricul¬ 
tural.  lumbering  and  railroad  offering  out 
door  sports  with  outstanding  living  ad¬ 
vantages.  Union.  Box  .519.  Editor  A 
Piiblisher. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  DUPLEX 
FLATBED  PRESSMAN,  able  to  direct 
stereotyping.  Prefer  man  wanting  per¬ 
manent  position  and  now  in  northwest  oi- 
wanting  to  move  to  northwest.  Must 
have  references.  Community  agricultural, 
lumbering  and  railroad  offering  outdoor 
sports  with  outstanding  living  advantages. 
Union.  Box  518,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  operator. 
Prefer  man  wanting  permanent  position 
and  now  in  northwest  or  wanting  to  move 
to  northwest.  Must  have  references.  Com¬ 
munity  agricultural,  lumbering  and  rail 
road  offering  outdoor  sports  with  out¬ 
standing  living  advantages.  Union.  Box 
.520.  Editor  SC  Publisher. _ 

STEREOTYPER  for  Saturday  only.  Auto¬ 
caster.  Box  533,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Halp  Wanted 
Mechanical  (Coat’d) 

WAN’TED  —  EXPERIENCED  MAKEUP 
MAN  and  ad  compositor.  Permanent.  $50 
week.  Non  defense  area.  Box  512,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Office  Help  Wanted 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR  wanted  for  mid¬ 
west  daily  in  city  under  50,000.  Write 
in  detail  experience,  education,  expected 
salary  and  draft  status.  Box  548, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BOOKKEEPER  with  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  and  job.  Photo,  experience  and 
salary.  Box  533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  LADY,  knowledge  of  ABC  audits 
and  records.  State  experience,  salary, 
send  photo.  Box  533,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Rapratoatotiva  Sarvlea 


WRITERS  -  Photographers  -  Cartoonists  Na¬ 
tional  Representation.  Bertha  Klausner, 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SltaaHaai  Wsatod 
Admioistrmiiva 


BECAUSE  OF  MERGER,  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  now  available  to  paper  in 
eastern  city.  23  years’  experience  with 
four  publishers.  Very  best  of  references. 

Box  422,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  newspaper, 

magazine,  syndicate,  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  depts.  12  years  present  employer, 
accustomed  wide  responsibility,  all 
branches.  Age  36,  draft  status  satisfac¬ 
tory.  $200.  Box  303,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SHaatloas  Woatad 

Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  both  national  and  local.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  that  will  stand  up. 
Would  like  to  have  interview  by  publisher 
who  has  a  tough  selling  job.  Draft  de 
ferred  and  in  excellent  health.  Box  423. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  13  years  in  ^- 
vertising,  national  and  local.  12  years 
editorial.  Good  layout,  idea  and  copy 
writer.  Combination  man  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  46,  college,  rich  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  402,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SOLICITOR. 

Experienced  dailies,  weeklies.  Employed; 
34,  married,  2  children ;  college  grad. 
Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

DISFI^Y  SALESMAN  MANAOEB  in  states 
adjoining  Great  Lakes.  Experienced. 
Excellent  references.  Box  475,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDUCATED  OAPABLH  W^MAN,  person- 
ality,  experience  in  classified,  publicity, 
personal  contacts,  unencumbered,  has  ear, 
seeks  responsible  position.  Box  414,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

PERMANENT  CONNECTION  de.sired  as  ad 
vertising  manager,  daily  paper.  15  to 
25,001).  15  years’  m-wspaper  sales,  X 

years’  adv.  mgr.,  2  years'  National  man¬ 
ager.  Proven  sales  record.  .Some  radio 
experience.  Age  39.  3A-H  classifleation 
eye  condition  will  exempt.  Prefer  salary 
plus  commission.  Detailed  information 
upon  request.  Box  526,  Editor  Sc  Pub 
lisher. 


Situations  Wantad 
Editorial 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  If  yon  want  a 
cartooiliHt  whom  you  an<l  your  i't>iirlt‘iv 
will  respect  as  an  independent  thinkt  r 
and  who,  in  turn,  wilt  respect  a  fair 
minded  publisher,  let's  talk  it  over.  H<>\ 
517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Veteran,  versatile  news  inaii,  tfii 
years  present  or^^anization.  avuilublf  t  vf 
ninRs,  editorial,  radio,  publicity.  N.  Y. 
only.  Box  530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  MANAOINO  EDITOR  —  Desin 
non-duration  job  with  medium  or  smaller 
paper.  Seven  years  all  around  newspaper 
experience.  Ten  years  present  employer, 
industrial  relations  work  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  civic  enterprises,  includinif  4 
years  industrial  relations  work  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  civic  enterprises,  in- 
cludioK  4  years  industrial  editor.  Active 
community  affairs,  public  speakitiK  ex¬ 
perience.  Desire  return  to  full-tim** 
newspaper  work.  Prefer  s<Mitl).  south¬ 
west.  Ajcc  38,  3-AH.  Re-ferencHs,  Box 
545.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situatioas  Waoted 

_ _ Editorial  (Coat’d) 

EX  ARMY  EDITOR,  25,  wants  permanent 
creative  writing  and  editing  as.-.ignment. 
College  graduate.  Highest  references, 
.sample  clippings  available.  Box  515,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  geeks  new  post;  paper  suspended; 
18  years  medium,  metropolitan  papers. 

Box  464,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MAN,  28.  married,  draft-exempt,  college, 
nsws-sports  reporter,  editor  weekly, 
anxious  return  newspaper  work,  anywhere, 
if  job  permanent.  Box  502,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Background  includea 
9  years  in  composing  room ;  8  years  edi¬ 
torial  ;  advertising  and  business  office 
experience.  Highest  references.  Draft 
exempt.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
salary  required.  Box  482,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  45.  seeks  position  on 
aggressive  newspaper  in  40-60,000  city. 
Married,  draft  exempt,  well  qualified 
through  21  years  of  experience;  good 
personal  character  record ;  hard  worker. 
Will  go  anywhere;  interview;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  460,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  experienced  reporter, 
rewrite;  also  Public  Relations.  College 
graduate.  Seeks  position  New  York  or 
vicinity  in  newspaper,  magazine  fields. 
Excellent  background — current  events. 

Box  477,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING,  rewrite  experience  sought ; 
college  journalism;  gradnate  alert  low- 
salary  acceptable.  Box  532,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher,  _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — -Experienced  and 
dependable.  Desire  change  to  larger 
daily.  4-F.  $60.  Box  523,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  Southern  morntng 
daily,  city  125,000,  seeks  job  managing 
editor  or  executive  news  editor  similar 
field.  Twenty  years’  AP  newspapers. 
Experienced  all  news  beats,  desks.  Abil 
ity  cut  news  fit  today’s  space.  Thor¬ 
oughly  competent  organize,  direct  staff. 
Industrions.  reliable,  references.  Forty 
one,  family.  Box  524,  Editor  A  Publish- 
er. _ 

TOP  SHELF  GOV’T  WRITER  ready  to  get 
olT  the  shelf.  All  I  want  is  to  get  to  the 
war.  Will  go  anywhere  at  any  price. 
Years  of  staff  experience.  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Esquire.  Writer  for  Collier’s.  New- 
Yorker,  etc.  Ranking  novelist.  Health]^ 
38.  In  me  yon  can  have  yourself  a  ter¬ 
rific  spot  writer  plus  your  private  Stein¬ 
beck.  Box  542.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  VETERAN,  21,  doing  newspaper 
work,  wants  chance  to  use  ability  and 
learn  more.  Box  536,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YGUNG  WOMAN,  Editor,  TIouseorgan,  12.- 
OOf)  circulation.  Government  publicity 
and  feature  writer.  Competent  artist, 
layout  “man.’’  Present  salary,  $60. 
Box  395,  Editor  A  PnblishiT. 


Sitaafieat  Waafad 

_ Mnckanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  OB  FOREMAN  fhor 
otighly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  new.s 
pai)er  proiliirtioM,  rost  control,  Exeellent 
record,  smooth  operations.  Box  49:1.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SUPERINTENDENT  avail 
able  after  Nov.  15.  Can  bandle  any  job. 
Claim  sn|>ported  by  reference-,  iiirliidin'.' 
prevent  employers.  Experieneed  in  build 
ing  plans.  Guaranteed  profitable,  eon 
v'nietive  sirvire.  Box  4  1<»,  Editor  A 

_ I’liblshe:-. _ 

WOMAN  CYLINDER  PRESS  FEEDER 
above  average  desires  steady  position  in 
N.  Y.  C.  Box  383.  Editor  A  Publisher 

LINOTYPE~MA'cHINIST  (UNION)  wide 

experienre:  roinpetent  as  head  macliinist. 
East  preferred.  No  duration  job.  Box 
528,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sitaation  Wantad 
Translator 


EXPERIENCED  TRANSLATOR,  12  Ian 
guages.  Volume  assignments  snywhere 
Promptly,  efficiently.  Excellent  typing 
Box  455.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Wantad 
_  Prodnetion 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Publishing  or 
Agency.  PrartirsI  printer.  Rough  lay 
outs.  Seeks  ehange.  West  preferred,  no 
diirslion.  Draft  4-H.  Box  534,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Wantad 
_ Public  Relations 

FORMER  UTILITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MAN  with  disability  discharge  from  Ariny 
de|iireH  work  in  industrial  promotion  or 
editorial  position  on  trade  journal  or  in¬ 
dustrial  hoii.se  organ,  preferably  airline 
or  electrical.  Is  rollege  graduate.  27. 
married.  Experienced  reporter,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  feature  writer.  Good  back 
ground  and  best  references.  Consider 
any  loration.  Box  516.  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


A  Classified  Ad 

Is  the  most  direct  route  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  contact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Classified  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

AN  EDUCATOR  who  is  evidently  in-  there  were  no  commercial  kinship  be- 
terested  deeply  in  the  press  sub-  tween  their  organizations, 
mitted  several  questions  on  current  We  have  discussed  this  form  of  op- 
joumalistic  econom-  eration  with  a  number  of  publishers 
Some  Facts  ics  which  kept  iis  who  have  entered  it  in  recent  years 
on  Pratt  busy  with  pencil  and  and  have  found  them  enthusiastic  for 
paper  and  an  adding  its  results,  without  exception.  They 
Economics  machine  for  a  couple  point  out  that  the  public  loses  noth- 
of  days  this  week.  He  ing  under  the  plan,  while  the  news- 
asked,  among  others,  a  few  questions  papers  can  effect  considerable  savings 
which  should  have  considerable  con-  in  plant  investment  and  in  the  re- 
cern  for  all  engaged  in  newspaper  moval  of  competitive  sale  of  adver- 
work,  such  as:  tising  and  circulation.  Some  reduc- 

“What  is  the  number  of  single  own-  tion  of  personnel  has  followed  each 
ership  newspaper  cities  in  the  United  of  the  combination,  but  the  sav- 
States — either  served  by  one  news-  ing  in  that  respect  is  regarded  as 
paper  or  more  than  one  paper  under  negligible  by  most  of  the  executives 
the  same  ownership?  with  whom  the  writer  has  talked.  The 

“What  is  the  number  of  newspapers  major  saving  is  in  the  elimination  of 
published  under  ownership  resident  the  insane  competition  for  marginal 
in  the  city  of  publication,  and  owner-  circulation  that  formerly  prevailed, 
ship  resident  in  another  city?  Cut  rates,  seasonal  offers,  extravagant 

“What  is  the  number  of  newspaper  use  of  premiums  and  all  of  the  other 
ownerships,  not  actually  merged,  but  tricks  by  which  newspapers  have 
using  the  same  mechanical  and  busi-  sought  to  get  an  additional  thousand 
ness  office  facilities  w’hile  maintaining  readers,  usually  by  an  annual  ex¬ 
editorial  competition?  change  with  the  paper  down  the  street, 

“What  is  the  effect  of  such  opera-  go  out  of  the  window.  Circulation 
fions  on  costs  (a)  to  the  publisher,  efforts  become  constructive,  with  ben- 
(b)  to  the  advertiser?”  efit  to  both  papers  and  loss  to  neither. 


"HOPEFUL"  FURTHER  CUT  NOT  NEEDED  THIS  YEAH 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  28 — While  complete  figures  on  newsprint  tonnage  con¬ 
tributions  sought  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Com. 
mittee  to  the  WPB  from  188  large  newspapers  were  not  available  when  this 
edition  closed,  the  following  statement  to  ^itor  &  Publisher  was  authorized 
by  Harry  M.  Bitner,  director  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of  WPB: 
“The  War  Production  Board  Printing  &  Publishing  Division  is  hopeful,  partly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  sub-committee  and  partly  because  of  the  revised 
inventory  order  published  Oct.  28.  that  a  further  cut  in  print  paper  usage 
during  November  and  December  will  not  be  necessary.” 

Each  newspaper  did  its  best  to  con-  true  in  the  old  cat-and-dog  days  than 
vince  prospective  advertisers  and  it  is  today  in  most  cities.  A  non- 
readers  that  the  other  fellow  was  not  competitive  newspaper  can  undoubt¬ 
worthy  of  patronage,  and,  too  often,  edly  get  away  with  suppression  and 
both  succeeded  in  that  destructive  distortion  of  news  for  a  time,  but  a 
course.  consistent  policy  of  doing  so  is  a  di- 

That  kind  of  newspaper  work  might  invitation  to  di^ust  and  even- 

still  be  going  in  a  lot  of  these  cities  competition.  That  there  have 

if  the  economic  consequences  of  the  been  so  few  newspapers  started  for 
last  war  had  not  been  experienced,  ^bis  reason  during  the  past  20  years 
The  price  of  print  paper  mounted  apparent  evidence  that  this  sort  of 
from  $40  to  $130  a  ton  within  a  little  grievance  has  been  more  imaginary 
more  than  five  years — and  many  a  than  real  in  most  instances, 
small  publisher  paid  as  much  as  $300  Experienced  publishers  have  learnsd 
a  ton  for  spot  lots  in  1920.  Side  by  that  no  newspaper  can  be  built  to 
side  with  that  tremendous  jump  in  success  on  supposed  public  hatred  of 
costs  came  an  equally  great  rise  in  the  its  competition.  That  hatred  is  often 
pay  of  mechanical  department  forces,  a  reflection  of  the  zeal  and  effective- 
accompanied  by  a  shortage  of  printers,  ness  with  which  a  newspaper  carries 
Advertising  doubled  in  volume  be-  out  its  program,  and  hatred  by  one 
tween  1916  and  1920,  circulations  rose  element  in  the  community  is  likely  to 
under  the  stimulus  of  war,  but  the  in-  be  balanced  by  affection  and  admira- 
creased  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  tion  in  other  quarters, 
meet  the  higher  costs  of  hundreds  of  At  a  recent  bull  session  in  the  Na- 


We  found  that  there  are  1,280  cities 
in  the  United  States  served  by  one  or 
more  newspapers  under  a  single  own¬ 
ership.  Of  these,  965  cities  are  under 
25,000  population;  183  between  25,000 
and  50,000  population;  106  between 
50,000  and  150,000  population;  9  be¬ 
tween  150,000  and  200,000;  and  17  of 
more  than  200,000  population. 

On  the  second  question,  we  found 
.  that  255  daily  and  95  Sunday  papers 
are  published  under  ownerships  resi¬ 
dent  in  other  cities,  and  that  1,462 
daily  and  387  Sunday  papers  are 
owned  and  operated  by  home-town 
folks.  Some  of  the  latter  include 
members  of  chains  or  groups,  in  which 
a  principal  owner  or  executive  of  the 
group  is  resident  locally  and  has  di¬ 
rect  personal  charge  of  the  property. 

Joint  operation  of  newspapers  which 
maintain  separate  editorial  operations 
and  distinct  ownerships  assume  sev¬ 
eral  forms. 

Our  records  show  that  joint  print¬ 
ing  and  other  purely  business  office 
operations  are  conducted,  with  com¬ 
plete  editorial  and  corporate  indepen¬ 
dence,  by  these  newspapers: 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  and 
Albuquerque  Journal. 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  and  Tucson 
Arizona  Star. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  and  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier. 


giving  the  advertiser  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  stabilized  coverage.  Me¬ 
chanically,  the  plan  permits  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  equipment,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  idle  for  a  large  part  of  every 
day.  Increased  wear  and  tear  by  all¬ 
day  use  is  a  factor  that  cannot  yet  be 
evaluated,  but  heavy  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  machinery  is  so  well  constructed 
that  little  of  it  goes  out  of  action  by 
wear.  Obsolescence  is  still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  of  course,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  major  consequence  in  most 
plants  when  the  war  ends. 

Cost  of  distributing  circulation,  by 
clock-round  use  of  trucks  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  supervisory  expense,  also  af¬ 
fords  opportunity  for  economy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  specifically  what 
cost  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  advertiser  by  the 
“agency”  form  of  joint  operation.  Such 
information  is  held  in  strict  confidence 
by  both  groups,  and  the  net  result  de¬ 
pends  in  large  part  upon  the  situation 
that  prevailed  before  the  combination. 
In  some  cities  advertisers  might  be 
well  content  if  there  were  no  imme¬ 
diate  saving  in  cash,  taking  their  gains 
in  better  printing  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  forces  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  better  copy  and  more  efficient 
(because  non-competitive)  merchan¬ 
dising  service. 

*  *  * 


newspapers.  They  could  not  balance 
income  and  outgo  in  time  to  avert  dis¬ 
aster.  Paper  and  labor  costs  rose  for 
all,  but  the  new  income  did  not  go 
equally  to  all,  and  those  who  failed  to 
get  their  share  succumbed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable. 

Has  the  country  suffered?  Is  jour¬ 
nalism  the  worse  for  this  trend  to 
monopoly  in  the  cities  of  less  than 
metropolitan  size?  We  can  find  no 
evidence  that  supports  an  affirmative 
answer  to  either  question.  Newspapers 
which  enjoy  freedom  from  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  great  majority  of  cities 
have  been  conscious  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  their  situation  entails.  They 
have  increased  their  news  service, 
both  local  and  wire.  They  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  circulation  spheres.  And 
while  occasionally  there  are  reports 
of  advertiser  discontent  with  arbi¬ 
trary  tyranny  of  a  non-competitive 
newspaper,  there  are  more  frequent 
reports  of  disputes  between  advertis¬ 
ers  and  newspapers  where  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  latter  is  brisk.  A 
competitive  situation  permits  a  store 
or  a  combination  of  stores  to  attempt 
whipsawing  tactics,  playing  one  news¬ 
paper  against  the  other.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  with  only  one  available  local  me¬ 
dium  is  likely  to  try  for  peaceful  so¬ 
lution  of  all  ordinary  difficulties. 

*  *  • 


tional  Press  Club  at  Washington,  the 
merits  of  a  number  of  papsrs  were 
under  discussion.  Speaking  of  one 
paper  which  is  noted  for  the  number 
and  vehemence  of  its  enemies,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  works  for  its  com- 
petitor  remarked  wistfully: 

“Sure,  that  paper  is  hated  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  people — but  they  keep  on 
buying  and  reading  it.  I  wish  they’d 
hate  us  that  way.” 

The  past  20  years  seem  to  have 
proven,  beyond  refutation,  that  a 
newspaper  has  to  be  economically 
sound  before  it  can  be  sound  jour¬ 
nalistically.  If  economic  health  does 
not  guarantee  journalistic  perform¬ 
ance,  the  absence  of  economic  health 
certainly  inhibits  good  journalism. 
That’s  one  conclusion  which  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  a  couple  of  columns  back. 
Solid  experience,  and  not  academic 
theory,  is  represented  in  those  totals. 
■ 

GOES  TABLOID  SAT. 

The  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus 
is  meeting  the  paper  shortage  by  com¬ 
ing  out  on  Saturdays  in  tabloid  form. 
Announcement  in  the  first  tabloid  is¬ 
sue,  Oct.  16,  said  that  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  issue  every  Saturday  in 
the  smaller  form,  but  that  this  would 
be  controlled  by  the  paper  supply 


Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  and  Topeka  THE  FACT  that  1,280  cities,  or  about  WHAT  ABOUT  newspaper  service  to  available  to  the  newspaper.  The  is- 

State  Journal.  80%  of  the  total  in  which  daily  conflicts  in  public  opinion?  You  sue  was  six  pages,  five  columns,  and 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  Tulsa  newspapers  are  published,  are  served  can  hear  a  lot  of  talk,  mainly  among  carried  the  regular  Saturday  features, 
World.  by  one  ownership  is  politicians,  that  non-  including  comics.  Henry  Belk,  acting 

Nashville  Tennessean  and  Nashville  Why  Trend  one  that  provokes  Public  Hat  competitive  news-  manager  of  the  paper  while  its  pub- 

Banner.  Away  From  speculation.  Less  than  ,  papers  do  not  give  a  lisher,  Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  is  in  serv- 

Chattanooga  Times  and  Chattanooga  20  years  ago  most  fair  deal  to  factions  ice,  said  that  the  saving  of  paper  by 

News-Free  Press.  Compatifion  of  these  cities  and  In  Most  Citios  with  which  they  dis-  the  one  tabloid  issue  each  week  was 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- Post  and  towns,  even  the  agree.  That  has  al-  chosen  in  lieu  of  a  possible  freezing  of 

El  Paso  Times.  smallest,  had  two  or  three  separately  ways  been  true,  and  it  was  much  more  circulation. 

’The  majority  of  these — and  there  owned  newspapers,  fighting  tooth  and  ~ 

may  be  others — operate  under  a  sep-  claw  for  business.  The  leading  news- 
arate  corporation,  which  is  an  agency  paper  made  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  two  parent  companies,  operates  for  its  competitors  by  holding  rates 
the  printing  plant.  As  a  rule,  the  low  and  going  after  volume  both  in 
executive  officers  of  the  agency  cor-  circulation  and  advertising.  The  com- 
poration  are  the  principal  officers  of  petitor,  unable  to  fight  on  a  rate  basis 
the  companies  owning  the  newspapers,  without  going  broke,  frequently  went 
Accoimting,  circulation  and  advertis-  haywire  instead,  offering  all  sorts  of 
ing  staffs  are  combined.  Mechanical  free  publicity,  phony  merchandising 
operations  are  under  the  head  of  one  service,  even  space  bonuses,  to  get  a 
mechanical  superintendent,  with  sep-  contract.  The  big  newspaper  did  its 
arate  foremen  as  a  rule  in  each  de-  best  to  collar  all  the  copy  by  refusing 
partment  for  each  newspaper.  Edi-  to  admit  that  the  smaller  competitor 
torial  and  news  departments  gener-  also  served  a  section  of  the  public  and 
ally  occupy  completely  separate  offices  was  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share 
and  compete  as  vigorously  as  though  of  any  business  that  was  available. 


a  I? 

Some  time  ago  the  manager  of  a  western  newspaper 
was  looking  through  the  package  of  inquiries  directed 
to  the  Haskin  Information  Service.  Much  to  his  de¬ 
light  this  executive  found  that  for  the  period  covered 
in  the  report  one  or  more  services  had  been  performed 
for  individuals  living  in  every  county  in  the  state. 
Here  was  something  for  the  lineage  men  to  look  into. 
It  pays  to  advertise. 


The  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (11,661  E)  is  a  new 
contractor. 


Being  Steadfast 

For  many  months  Linotype  has  been  urging  publishers  and 
printers  to  take  every  precaution  to  preserve  their  machin¬ 
ery,  as  a  wartime  measure. 

The  good  machinist  knows  that  machines  must  be  kept 
clean,  properly  lubricated  and  always  in  proper  adjustment. 

Like  men,  the  true  value  of  mechanical 
equipment  of  any  sort  is  found  in  the  ability 
to  perform  unfalteringly  and  well.  So,  be 
watchful-not  occasionally,  but  steadfastly. 


I'RINTKD  IN  C.  9.  A. 


TENTH  OF  A  SERI  FIS 


[DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 

Faith  that  mass  selling  (advertising) 
builds  inass  production,  has  enabled 
industry  to  produce  war  implements 
rapidly  and  in  quantity  ecjual  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Unhampered,  such  manage¬ 
ment  can  supply  the  future  necessities  of 
mass  employment  and  the  wealth  needed 
to  pay  for  war’s  waste  and  peacetime’s 
reconstruction. 


AdvertisinjS — wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NtW  YORK  .  .  .1 
ClIViLANO  .  .  . 
PITTStUROH.  .  . 
SAN  PRANOSCO 
MDIANAPOUS.  . 


COlUMRUS 
CINCINNATI 
KENTUCKY 

Cmviaglwm  WMm.  CImtImaH  fml 
KNOXVmE  .  .  .  Ntwt-UaHMl 
MATIONM  ADVmiSINC  DEPARTMENT.  230  PARK  AVBWE  •  NEW  YORK 


.Ntwi 
.  Timm 


DENVER.  .  . 
MRMINOHAM 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
WASHMOTON 


R*cEif  All.  N*wt 


EVANSVIUE  .  . 
HOUSTON.  .  . 
PORT  WORTH  . 
AUUQUUQUf 
n  PASO  .  .  . 
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